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Hacaabar 30, 1904 


Mr. Krnaat Calloway 
Aaaiatant Raaaarch Dlractor 
Caotral Confaranca of Taaaatara 
1041 So. Kingahlghway 
St. Louia, Mlaaourl 

Daar Cab: 

On January 35-29, 1904, tba Studant Non-vlolant Co¬ 
ordinating Coaalttaa will ba conducting a Confaranca 
on Labor In Tannaaaaa for about 30-40 of lta ataff. 

At tba raquaat of SSCC, Qlbbona has authorizad mm to 
aand tha confaraaa cartaln aatarlala which thay ba- 
llava will ba of aaalatanca to thaa in conducting tha 
confaranca. Tha organlaara of tha confaranca hava 
apaclflcally raquaatad soae of tha aatarlal fro* tha 
Labor in Mid Aaarlca aarlaa. In addition, thay hava 
raquaatad tha organizing annual which you praparad 
aoaa tina ago for tha Cantral Confaranca. 

Sinca tha Intarnatlonal haa nona of tha foragolng 
aatarlal on hand, I would appraclata your aandlng 40 
coplaa of aach ltaa to ffaltar Tlllow, 1025 Rlvaralda 
Dr., Knoxvllla, Tannaaaaa. I think that tha Oibbona 
panphlat on "Old Challangaa and Naw Horlzona for U.S. 
Unionian" would ba particularly uaaful. Vlth raapact 
to your organizing manual, if you do not hava anough 
coplaa of thla to aand, plaaaa lat aa know and I will 
hava ay ona copy raproducad hara. 

Baat wlahaa for a Happy and Haalthy Maw Yaar, 

Fratarnally youra, 


Julaa Barnstain 
Aaaoclata Housa Counsal 
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Doceaber 29, 



Hr, Elnar Mchn, Vlce-Preiildent 
International Brotherhood of Teaaaters 
1B70 Ogden Drive 
Burllngaae, California 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

The attached correapondence froe Virginia 
Bllbur la eelf-explanatory. 

X have been aucceaaful in getting various 
Joint Councils and area conferences to provide transporta¬ 
tion for getting food and clothing to the South on slsilar 
appeala around the country. 

X aa sending this to you in the hope that the 
Vestern Conference of Tenasters or the appropriate Joint 
Council Involved will be able to help the University of 
lev Mexico people by providing transportation for the 
clothing they have collected. 

Fraternally yours, 


B. J. Gibbons 
Vice-President 
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July 31, 1904 


Mr. William Mullenhols, Comptroller 
International Brotherhood of Teametera 
Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20001 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

Purauamt to our telephone conversation on 
July 30th, 1 am sending you the following information for 
your action. 

About the second week in June, General 
Prealdent Hoffs authorised my committing the International 
Union for $1000.00 for the Civil Righta Rally held in 
Soldlera Plaid on June 21, 1964, at which time 75,000 
people attended and the Teametera received proper recog¬ 
nition. 

The Secretary in Mr. Hoffa'e office in Chicago 
waa to talk to aomeone in the Washington office, but 
evidently communications broke down aomewhere along the 
line. 

The check should be made out to the "Illinois 
Rally for Civil Righta"* Please eend check to me and I will 
aae that it gets into the proper hands. 

Thanking you for your attention, 1 am 


FraternaAlyyyours, 


DP leh 


DONALD PETERSr 
President. 








WESTERN UNION #’ f 

Linv7 «trkj 

CT CM*»2 PD FAX CHICAGO ILL 3*. T23WP COT 
HAROLD GIRRONS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT INTL MOTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS 

a r> LOUISIANA AVC N.V. WASH DC * ~ ' / 

PURSUANT TO TELEPHONE CONVERSATION WITH YOU FRCP! HYSCIF AND 
FRON SIO LENS, I WOULD LIKE TO REQUfrT THAT THE TESTERS PROVIDE 
TRANSPORTATION FOR ABOUT 100,000 POUNDS OF POCKS AND. OTHER 
EQUIPMENT TO 00 TO MISSISSIPPI FOR U e r IN TNC MISSISSIPPI SUNNEP 
PROJECT IWVOLVIIC RANT CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS• »OUR GREA'PcONTRIMTION 
A TEAR AGO IN SHIPPING FOOC TO GRffNWOOO MISSISSIPPI HA& A 
TREMENDOUS EFFECT, AND IE ARE CERTAIN THAT MIS SUMMER RROUECT 
NAT KLl CREATE FUNDRICNTAL CHANGES AL *0. PL FA St ADVISE Ur\ 

IF THIS IS POSSIB.E SINCE THE TINE IS SHORT. PLEASE WIRE YdtJR 
RCPLT TO CHICAGO AREA FRIENDS OF SNCC, 769 E. OAKWOOp BLVO. 

CHICAGO TELE W10NE 36I-S077. FRATERNALLY TOURS. 
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9 Tit TtMOMU VOKKWUi CONTAIHAI0»« Of TAA#SK>RTAT10N 
IMT YtAA IN out roco DUft IOA ItfsmitMl , »C AAt AOA1M AltATI «. 
foil A SIMlAA COM Hi K*I CM TO OUA MUIWIW AtfWCA AAQJCCT. 

■ tfTlMU That ft h«i cotico aaout 79,000 A<X)*®» or hat 1 hi ai " 
ROSTiT IOUCaTI ORAL, fOA Tit IICftH* FROJfCn TICRE. flU YOU 
fVlAIf ACVtSt M l» IT fill t MMIU IH Tl€ TUKTII TO 
RtHi Tltt ION It 

HAP e*AAlt» IUH A 00 CHAITIAN ClttACO At* IN CMC V ICCOK ' ' 
CAST RAOIION ram MUM . . .. 
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POPULATION 




1950 

1960 


Charlotte 

Mecklenburg 

County* 

Charlotte 

Mecklenburg 

County* 

Total 

134,042 

197,052 

201,564 

272,111 

Negro 

17,587 

23,769 

57,059 

66,761 

Negro 

28 

25.4 

28 

24 


Thia la an effort to tell of the progress Charlotte 
haa made in race relatione. It ia confined to the accounts 
and viewa of those who participated in the progress, the 
leaders and people of Charlotte. In brief, these people 
tell what happened, how it happened, why it happened, what 
the situation ia now, and what ia the outlook for the future. 
How the people directly involved view these things seems to 
ua an iaiportant dimension of what actually has and will 
take place. 

The City Hall of Charlotte covers a square block on 
Bast Trade Street, in an area of the downtown devoted to 

*The sietropoLitan area of Charlotte comprises all of 
Mecklenburg County. 



government buildings (the maaaivs Macklanburg County 
Courthouse ia on the naxt square block), an urban re¬ 
newal project clearing out a Negro alum called Brooklyn 
which had been regarded for many years aa the city's worst, 
and a few blocks of iBmall buaineaaea, including a fiah 
and oyater awrket, and pawn ahopa, one featuring in a 
window a gold-fraaied, tinted photograph of the late 
John P. Kennedy for $7.50. A little farther on, beyond 
a railroad overpass, Eaat Trade joins Tryon Street at 
the "square," the shopping and business and financial 
center of the city. Here, the white-glinting Wachovia 
Bank Building dominates a grouping of old and new sky¬ 
scrapers which, along with dreaaed-up windows of the 
aaiarteat ahopa, invoke the mood and tempo of the standard 
American city. (A planning consultant'a firm warna 
that despite ita strengths, the downtown needs more 
attractions, high-riae apartments, better parking to 
avoid debilitation from aurburban shopping center 
competition.) A fine planting of old and city-blackened 
treea are on the lawn of the big, concrete city hall, 
with ita maaaive round columns, and in some of the treea 
there are bird-houaea. One of the first things that 
atanda out when you enter the high-ceilinged, wide-hall 
main floor of thia southern city hall ia a young Negro 
woman among the clerical staff of the Water Department, 
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seated behind the bill-payvent counter. (In another 
government building acroas the street, a Negro man asks 
where is the welfare department, facing a sign, "Entrance— 
Welfare Department.”) 

It ia here amid the typical trappings of the seat of 
municipal political power, including the grimly painted 
i police department with its grisly display of burglar tools 

in a glaaa caae, and the paatel-tinted, sunshine-lit 
offices of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Education Department, 
that a atudy like thia begina. Prom here, like the dozen 
of interaecting and right angling streets that form 
patterna and aquarea and rectangles off the main arteries 
of downtown, the atory moves out of the city. It moves to 
the big office buildings, the offices of Negro professionals 
the fashionable homes of civic leaders, a noise-surrounded 
alum, the city rooms of newspapers, with tempting sidetrails 
off into the legend of Daddy Grace and W. J. Cash, and 
into the living legend of the cluttered office of Harry 
Golden, into banks, stores, restaurants, the omnipotent 
Chamber of Commerce, Negro funeral homes, churches, all 
of theae interconnected and influencing one another, like 

% 

crisa-crossings of streets. 

On the second floor of City Hall in an old-fashioned 
office with modern design furniture, Mayor Stan R. Brookshire, 
dapper in a business suit and richly polished loafers, a 
man of medium height with graying blond hair, heavy-rim 
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glasses tinted faintly blue, talked easily, genially, 
carefully. 

It was, he said, a combination of "social consciousness, 
civic pride, and economic considerations" which moved 
Charlotte in the Spring and early Summer of 1963 to 
desegregate voluntarily its leading hotels and motels, 

"90% of its restaurants," and its first class movie 
theatres. 

(Previously, the city had desegregated its auditorium 
and coliseum, lunch counters, its schools, library, buses, 
bus drivers, police department, parks and their swimming 
pools, community services, Medical Association, to some 
extent its colleges and hospitals, and its ministerial 
association.) 

Mayor Brookshire told of how a new wave of demonstra¬ 
tions in the Spring of 1963 was sweeping through other 
North Carolina cities, "terrifically embarrassing those 
cities," and how negotiations were underway on desegregation 
of Charlotte's public accommodations. Owners were all "a 
little afraid to trove independently," fearing economic 
repercussions. Then he recalled the proud story, familiar 
to all Charlotte, of what happened next. 

The mayor and J. Ed Burnside, Sr., wealthy small-loans 
financier, then president of the 4,500 member, vigorous 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, had a talk on Sunday, May 19. 



They agreed to call the Executive Committee of the 
Chamber together to see what could be done about the 
danger of a demonstration crisis. Eleven of the 15 
members of the committee were present for the meeting. 

Mr. Burnaide asked whst they thought should be done. A 
motion waa made and passed unanimously, and the next day 
the Chamber's board of directors, 24 of the 39 members, 
was confronted with a one-sentence resolution: "We, 
the directors of the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 
recommend that a LI buainess in this community catering 
to the general public be opened immediately to all 
customers without regard to race, creed or color." It 
waa paased unanimously. Expression of dissent was 
encouraged; none came. 

Then there were meetings with the owners of the segre¬ 
gated accommodations. "We wanted them to know that the 
busineas leadership of this community felt that this was 
the right thing to do," Chamber Executive Vice President 
Charles Crawford waa quoted as ssying, in a behind-the-scenes 
atory in the Charlotte observer by City Editor L. M. Wright, Jr. 

Deaegragation followed: first, the hotels and motels; 
then the restaurants; then the theatres. Reluctance of 
many restaurant owners was overcome when one of them 
suggested that the Chamber officials bring the first 
Negroes to lunch or dinner as guests in a staged "trial" 
desegregation. This was done, with arrangements for these 
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public appearances made by the Mayor's Community Relations 
Cosssittee, a bi-racial organization to improve race 
relatione. White and Negro leaders who participated in 
these impressive, staged desegregation dinners recalled 
them with pride, and a certain amount of awe. "A few 
people glanced up, then went on eating. There was no 
trouble," said Mr. Burnside of his party's entrance 
into a hotel dining room. 

The mayor's Committee also organized test attendance 
by selected Negroes for the first desegregation of movies. 
For boom roaaon, there was a good deal of concern built 
up in Charlotte over the emotional impact of Negroes being 
seated there in the dark of the movie theatres, a fear 
that in thia city, which had already desegregated its 
swimming pools without incident, white reaction would be 
stronr>. it failed to materialize. "We saw a lot of 
terrible movies," said a Negro who participated. 

Mr. Wright'a atory summed up the situation thus: 
"Charlotte choae a different way. In Birmingham, hundreds 
were marching in the streets. Closer to home, protesters 
aat all day in the mayor's office in Greensboro, and were 
carried out by police when the time came to close the 
office for the day. In Raleigh and Durham they marched, 
and they were arreated. In Wilmington, in Fayetteville, 
in Lexington, they protested. But Charlotte chose a 
different way..." 




That Mayor Brookshire played a key role in what 
happened and in creating a climate in which it might 
happen is generally agreed upon in Charlotte. The turn¬ 
ing point for Charlotte, according to Charles M. Lowe, 
anothar prominent businessman who is chairman of the 
county commission, began at a meeting of the Chamber's 
Bxecutive Board "six or seven years ago.” Mr. Lowe, 
active in the Charlotte Council on Human Relations and 
considered a liberal on race, had received permission 
to appeal to members of the Bxecutive Board for merit 
employment. He said he knew that privately all there 
agreed with him. But Mr. Brookshire, a sales engineer 
who grew up in the small North Carolina town of Troutman, 
waa the only man there who got up and said so publicly. 

So when Mr. Brookshire was elected mayor, said Mr. Lowe, 
and with his friend Bd Burnside at the head of the Chamber, 
he fait assured of good things for Charlotte. 

"The mayor and Burnside did it," said Mr. Lowe, 

"People thought they were such fine men they would not 
lead them astray." 

Mayor Brookshire handed over a story about his re¬ 
ceiving the silver medallion of the National Conference of 
Chriatians and Jews on 1964 Brotherhood Day. It told of 
hia gradual realization after the Supreme Court decision 
on schools that racial discrimination was unchristian and 
unjuat. Mayor Brookshire cited the circumstances of his 
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•lection for • first term in 1961 as an important key 
to what ha has been able to achiavs. Hs did not rsceivs 
tha support of tha majority of Negro voters. This went 
instead to s woman candidate, Mrs. Martha Evans, who had 
long besn outspoken in support of liberal causes, includ¬ 
ing Negro concerns. Mr. Brookshire, who had been chairman 
of the United Appeal in 1956, head of United Community 
Services in 1957, president of the Chamber in 1960, was 
an accepted part of the business "power structure." He 
conceded that his decision to run in 1960 had "tie ins" 
with businessmen's doubts about other candidates, includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Evans. 

The lack of Negro support, he said, enabled him to act 
on race relations without unfair political interpretations. 
He had "no commitments" to the Negro vote; he could act 
"in the best interests of all citizens." 

The second time he ran, in the Spring of 1963, he had 
the Negro vote. Probably one of the most revealing facts 
about Charlotte's general frame of mind is that, despite 
Mr. Brookshire's record on race, and despite the fact that 
the build-up to a showdown on public accommodations had 
begun, race was not an issue, was not mentioned during 
the campaigning. 

The astonishing and heartening reaction to the desegre¬ 
gation breakthrough was described by Mayor Brookshire. (He 
pointed out — and all others agreed — that there is no 


organized segregationist movement in Charlotte and no 
vocal segregationist leader.) There were only a few 
local telephone calls and letters of protest. There was 
national acclaim, even international, with radio Free 
Europe and Voice of America doing special programs on the 
achievement, and write-ups in national magazines. Con¬ 
ventions have increased, and new industries have come in, 
as a result of the action, he said and, most importantly, 
the people of Charlotte responded with cooperation and 
pride. 

Things, he said, have worked out splendidly at the 
desegregated facilities. There is a general feeling 
that Negroes wanted the rights more than they wanted to 
take advantage of using them. There had been recently, 
in February 1964, trouble at a few restaurants still 
holding out. The most notable of these were high-toned, 
supper clubbish places, nine in all, and all with Greek 
owners. There were various theories in Charlotte as to 
reasons for their reluctance, including one that they 
feared resultant prejudice against themselves. City 
Editor Wright in an interview said most had been about to 
go along in 1963, but they had got together at a Greek 
wedding on the weekend before a decision had to be 
made, and among themselves agreed to hold out. A sit-in 
had occurred in February at a recently opened place, the 
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Houae of Beef. When the owner turned the sit-ins away, 
all his Negro help quietly walked out. Mayor Brookshire 
expressed confidence it would all be cleared up through 
communicatior "If we can keep the confidence of one 
another," he aaid, "we are in good position to handle 
problems intelligently, a good position for racial 
accord." 

The likeliest future trouble spots, he said, will be 
in contacts among individuals. "People get excited.” 

(A curaory reading of news stories over the past ten years 
shows an occasional burst of raw violence among individual 
Negroes and whites in Charlotte — fist fights, rock 
throwing, even shootings. These seem isolated, unconnected 
with any desagregation development of the moment.) 

"Our Negroes," Mayor Brookshire also said, "in Charlotte 
take considerable pride in their own race... They prefer 
their own churches. There is no effort to cross to white 
churchea... They have some fine neighborhoods, and are 
anxious to preserve their quality." 

t 

On joba, the mayor said, there are "more doors of 
opportunity open on merit basis than we can find Negro 
applicanta for." Utilities, banks, the governments, he 
said, were actively seeking qualified Negro clerical help. 

He apoke with pride of Negro police and of the Negro 
employe of the water department "in plain view." 
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He talked of the Mayor's Cosnsunlty Relations 
Cosunittee as the largeat factor in continued good race 
relations. When he came into the office, there was a 
mayor'a Friendly Relations Committee, appointed by his 
predeceaaor during the original sit-ins of 1960. It had 
been dormant since then, and, in Mayor Brookshire's terms, 
was largely a thing "to put out fires." He "reconstructed" 
it for "productive efforts to correct causes of trouble." 

Jtsked what the city had learned from its experience 
with auch a committee, Mayor Brookshire said the most 
important lesaon had been the necessity that all negotiations 
be in good faith. There has to be "understanding, good will, 
and cooperation." Thia can create the necessary climate in 
which progress can "be made, accepted, and supported." The 
other important thing learned, he said, is that race relations 
ia a matter of dealing with people. "When Negroes approach 
with militancy and threata, it is a matter of saying to 
themi 'Look, we can't fight and cooperate... Which do 
you want to do?'" 

Behind all the recent progress, the mayor said, has 
been the previous record of the city. "We got past many 
problema early that are at ill bothering other comsninities." 

Why? "It ia probably just a willingness of this 
community to be more progressive, to accede to reasonable 
requeata," said Mayor Brookshire. At another point, he 
conceded that "to be basically honest," he would have to 
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■ay that the city had not moved on any recent racial 
prograaa "without threat." 

What of the future? The mayor handed over two of 
hia recent apeechea. The following quotationa from them 
typify the apirit and the approach of the mayor of 
Charlottei 

Two hundred new manufacturing concerns, 

900 new retail and aervice outlets and 450 
new wholesale firms, together with growth and 
expansion of old firms, have provided 55,000 
new jobs in Charlotte which we did not have 15 
years ago. 

Total employment in Charlotte now stands at 
135,000, producing an annual payroll of more 
than 400 million dollars. It is interesting to 
note that 17,000 people from surrounding counties 
commute to Charlotte to work... 

Charlotte's retail business comes to 350 
million dollars per year and our wholesale sales 
exceed two billion dollars annually, represent¬ 
ing an increase of 75% during the past 15 years... 
More than 36,000 new dwelling units have been 
built in Charlotte in the past 15 years. 

Charlotte is a regional city, populous, 
prosperous, and progressive, with a proud past 
and a promising future, enhanced by the trend 
towards urbanization, occupying a strategic 
geographic poaition almost in the center of the 
two Carolines, midway between the mountains and 
the seashore, and equa-distant between Richmond 
and Atlanta... At our present explosive growth 
rate we should have near one-half million by 
1980, and perhaps a million by the end of the 
century... * * * 

The current movement of Negroes to secure 
equal citizenship rights and opportunities is 
juat, and by the same token, discrimination based 
on ethnic differences is wrong — both morally and 
legally... 

Although current racial problems are national 
in scope, each and every community must face them 





and seek to find ita own solutions... 

The best approach is through bi-racial 
cooperation, with an involvement of total 
leadership, both white and Negro... 

Progress is limited to the speed with 
which attitudes can be changed and voluntary 
cooperation can be gained... 

The overall problem of racial conflict can 
be converted to an opportunity of raising the 
level of citizenship and building better communi- 
tiea, by making more of our citizens self-respecting, 
self-supporting and responsible members of society, 
thereby attacking many of our civic problems of 
poverty, alums and crimes... 

Many hundreds of community agencies in 
Charlotte, most prominent of which is our 
Chamber of Commerce, through strong leadership, 
are making contributions to the on-going of 
our city and region. 

Tangible efforts to build a better city, 
and to meet the challenges of both present and 
future, can be seen in our programs of slum 
clearance, zoning, thoroughfare planning, 
expansion of city services, fiscal matters, 
race relations, and our attack on crime, 
delinquency and poverty. 

(The mayor also handed over a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence of Mecklenburg County. It is dated May 20, 
1775, a year before the one of all the colonies. Historians 
argue over its authenticity, but there seems to be no 
question at all that Charlotte is the place called by 
Lord Cornwallis during the Revolutionary War "a damned 
hornet's nest of insurrection." The Charlotte of the past 
immortalized this in its city seal, fastidiously omitting 
the "damned." Such local hall marks of American antiquity 
seem entirely left out of the consciousness of the new 
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Charlotte with ita glass and brick skyscrapers, its 
regional headquartera and financial centers, and its 
movement of induatry toward chemistry and computers. 

The ancient cemetery of the First Presbyterian Church 

occupies a square block in the center of the business 

district, but many of its old headstones are toppled and 

broken. The church, built in 1832, rebuilt in 1894, t 

occupies the adjoining square block, sending a thin 

spire fragilely up among the skyscrapers. The first 

aettlera came in 1748; "Charlotte town" was chartered in 

1768i it knew a gold rush in the 1890'a, with a federal 

mint eatabliahed (now an art museum)i it knew plantations 

before the Civil War, the last meeting of Jefferson 

Davis's Confederate Cabinet, and cotton mills as its main 

industry until relatively recently. 

Like nearly everyone in Charlotte, Mayor Brookshire 
had his own version of the immediate events leading up to 
the big desegregation breakthrough in 1963. (Everyone agreed 
on what happened in public. Disagreement was on such matters 
as active.) 

Said Mayor Brookshire* through the Mayor's Committee 
there had been a tentative agreement in early Spring of 
1963 for desagregation of hotels and motels during the 
International Trads Fair (another of the civic feathers 
Charlotte had plucked for its hat). But when the fair 
waa over, thinga reverted to segregation as usual. Negroes, 





mainly the student protest movement at Johnson C. Smith 
University, were threstening to picket. But "there was 
not a single demonstration in Charlotte last year." The 
only thing approaching one was the holding of services on 
May 20 by Negroes at the courthouse in honor of Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence Day. Not it, but the pressure 
and the events across the rest of the South prompted the 
action by the Chaaiber of Commerce. 

Many things about Charlotte's past, present and 
future can be seen by comparing the mayor's version of 
1963 with that of Dr. Reginald A. Hawkins, a Negro dentist 
and ordained Presbyterian minister. The name of Dr. Hawkins 
inevitably comes up in a discussion of Charlotte race 
relations. He is either condemned aB a hot-head (and 
highly effective) stirrer of trouble, or praised as the 
most effective of Negro leaders, responsible for most 
progress. Interestingly, the praise more often comes from 
white liberals than Negro leaders. 

Here is how Dr. Hawkins, in an office of his modern 
glaas brick clinic across town (with stylized African 
glaas statuary on the waiting room walls), recalled the 
same events described by Mayor Brookshire. 

Hotels, the mayor, the Chamber of Commerce and others 
were asked by the Negroes before the 1963 Trade Fair began 
to consider desegregation. They gave a "wavering response." 
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In April, there was a "dry run" on the Johnson C. Smith 
campus of a demonstration for possible staging during the 
fair to embarrass the many national and foreign dignitaries 
expected. Governor Sanford, said Dr. Hawkins, asked for 
a delay of the demonstration; "he felt he could get the 
power structure to move." So, Dr. Hawkins said, he went 

t 

before the atudents and asked them to delay a demonstration i 

planned for a Saturday a week before the Trade Fair was 

to open. He said he gave the city leaders an ultimatum 

that the demonstration would occur the following Saturday 

unless dessgregation occurred by Thursday. Eight hotels 

and motels, he said, agreed but they wanted anonymity. 

They were tested during the Trade Fair, but nearly all, 
he said, denied being desegregated. 

Plans were underway to attempt to swear out warrants 
under an old innkeeper's law of North Carolina requiring 
service by hotels to all seeking it. Then came Birmingham, 
and, in the midst of its atmosphere, the March on the 
Declaration of Independence Day (May 20). Dr. Hawkins said 
that at the time, city leaders were "threatened" with a 
march of 10,000 later in the month when Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. would be in the city to speak at the 
Johnson C. Smith Commencement, unless desegregation had 
occurred by then. He also claimed that the Chamber of 
Commerce resolution had been written before May 20, with 
his participation in drawing it up. 


I 
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"They are lying when they say that they did it 
all on their own." he declared. He said "they” were 
angry about being forced to act. until praise from the 
reat of the country poured in. "Then they dehumanized 
me -- aaid they did it in spite of me.” 

He alao said: "Everything that's been done, I've 
had a hand in forcing... everything that they praise 
themselves for. They give no credit to me. It's the 
old pattern of dehumanization.” 

Dr. Hawkins said he considered his civil rights work 
in Charlotte a mission of his ministry and expressed the 
hope that by the time he is 50, in 14 years, he can be 
retired from both dentistry and civil rights and become 
an overseas missionary, perhaps in Africa or Latin America. 

A native of Charlotte, he graduated from Johnson C. 
Smith, and went on to Howard College for the D.D.S. degree. 
He served in World War II and the Korean War, and during 
this military experience — partly out of the influence 
of a Jewish roommate who used to discuss religion with 
him — came his strong turn to religion. He went back 
to Johnson C. Smith and earned a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. He is active in Presbyterian Church work, including 
its regional race relations organization. He also holds 
an honorary LL.D. from Johnson C. Smith. 

"We will keep at it in Charlotte," Dr. Hawkins said, 
"until we get an open society. This is the human approach: 
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it includes all the people. They /the white leaders/ 
don't like to be coerced, but they are happy afterward. 

Then there is reconciliation." He also saids "I was 
the first ever to challenge them and beat them. There 
were vicious reprisals... But now they are coming around 
because I've built up political power." He said he had 
organized enough Negro voters to "swing any election."* 

Dr. Hawkins conceded that in the recent past "we 
have had success in Charlotte. We can tell of breakthroughs 
in every area..." 

He said that he had used "administrative procedures" 
to force desegregation, as far as it had gotten, at 
Memorial Hospital through pressure from the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

He said he had protested voter registration hours, 
including none at night or on Sundays and holidays, and 
what he termed the firing of registrars he had gotten to 
take registration on holidays. He said he had caused an 
FBI investigation of such charges and of another that 
several thousand Negroes had been dropped from the voting 
lists because letters delivered to their registered 
address had been returned, they having moved elsewhere 
in the city. He said he had filed a suit to desegregate 
the local Dental Society, not winning the suit but forcing 
the society to give up appointive powers to state boards. 

•According to May 1964 estimates, there are approximately 
15,000 Negro voters in Mecklenburg County, equalling about 15% 
of the total electorate. 
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He said ha had warnad against establishment of two 
aagragatad city collages) the previously all-white 
one ia now deaegregated and the Negro one down to 66 
day atudenta. And he said he has written housing 
officials concerning desegregation of public housing. 

Tha problems, he said, are all interwoven. In 
politics, achoola, houaing, hospitals, the YMCA, even 
professional societies, the people he has to deal with 
are tha same. 

Charlotte, Dr. Hawkins said, is presently a dangerous 
city, "more inusoral than Birmingham." He said breakthrough 
coma under pressure only, and then it's back to business 
aa uaual. Lika the othera, he listed as major problems, 
unemployment, houaing, and schools. 

Charlotte, he said, ia aa ripe for a campaign against 
tokaniam aa were Atlanta and Chapel Hill, scenes of protest 
demonstrations at the time of the interview. "We don t 
want," ha said, "theae other cities like Jackson, Birmingham 
and the citiea in aaatern North Carolina to become like 
thia one." 

Hia understanding of the mood of the white community 
waa that it would budge no more in any area unless forced 
by him. 

Then he outlined his "new approach" for making the 
white community budge. He said it was through the 
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"administrative procadura” approach ha had uaad on hospitals. 
("Dastonst rat ions can take many forma, like bringing in the 
federal government...”) Ha said ha had bean studying 
federal government regulations back over 16 years, and he 
knew which agencies could do what, and had access to them. 

A crisia, he said, must be provoked through demonstra¬ 
tions or administrative procedures. "Negotiation first is 
no good.” He pointed to negotiations then underway on the 
Greek restaurants and an airport motel (on urban renewal 
land) as a reault of the walk-out the previous week of 
kitchen help at one of the Greek restaurants. He said 
ha engineered that. 

"We've never had a demonstration siege here,” he 
aaid. "And this approach has worked.” 

He said he didn't expect any violence in Charlotte, 
because of "mutual respect” of whites and Negroes. "They 
know I'm not violent... If we keep moving, there'll be 
no violence, but there must be no letting up.” 

Aa for the approach of the mayor's bi-racial 
committee (of which he is not a member)t "Other Negro 
leaders have bean won over... City Hall and the power 
structure want people who will say what they want to 
hear... They triad it on me — honors and all. But 
they haven't come to me with the American Dream — equal 
opportunity, the right to vote, respect for my human 
dignity..." 
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N I an not satisfied with Charlotte as it is,” said 
Dr. Hawkina. ”1 will not cooperate with an evil system.” 

"Woe to them,” said Dr. Hawkins, quoting the prophet 
Amoa, "who are at ease in Zion and to those who feel 
aecure in the Mountain of Sanaria." 

The office of J. Ed Burnside in a new modernistic 
building which he owns, is quietly splendid, with plenty 
of shelves and space. One wall is decorated with beautiful¬ 
ly done model automobiles, another with plaques and 
certificates honoring him, including an "Outstanding 
Community Service Award,” and a "Man of the Year" award. 

He said that the secret of what had happened in 
Charlotte was the extraordinary influence of the Chamber 
of Commerce. "Anything they back goes over.” 

Aa outgoing president, he had to appoint 51 committees 
involving every aspect of governmental and public life in 
the community. "Of all that I asked to serve as chairman, 
only one refused and he had a good excuse,” said Mr. 
Burnside. "That's what makes it tick." Through efforts 
of previous presidents, said Mr. Burnside, the Chamber 
by the time he became president was the prestige organiza¬ 
tion of the city. 

That's the thing that helped the mayor put it over, 
he said. "The prestige leaders took a stand." 
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He recalled that hia own preacher. Dr. Carlyle 
Marney of the powerful Meyera Park Baptiat Church, 
aaid, after watching the Chamber Board of Directors 
approve the desegregation resolution, "The Temple has 
moved downtown. M 

M He might be right," said Mr. Burnside. He emphasized 
the unanimity of business leadership in the action. At 
the executive committee meeting, "I brought up the question. 
I didn't tell where I stood." One man made the recommenda¬ 
tion, the vote was unanimous, and a committee was appointed 
to draw up the desegregation resolution. It was approved 
unanimously the next day by the board of directors. "There 
was not a single vote of dissent. No one even suggested 
hesitation." 

Reaction, he said, was almost universally favorable. 
Ninety per cent of the City Club membership congratulated 
him afterward, said it was the best thing he had ever done. 
(The City Club is the exclusive downtown luncheon club in 
Charlotte, with its own dining room, complete with a 
special roped-off "bull-pen" where members who come 
alone can find luncheon companions.) Hundreds of letters 
poured in from all over the country. New industries were 
attracted, including the Eastern Air Lines Computer Center, 
which — given federal policies and attitudes — probably 
couldn't have been without the race relations breakthrough. 


he said. 



Through it all, though. Hr. Burnside said, it was 
emphasized that the move was made because it was morally 
right — not for economic reasons. 

Mr. Burnside echoed Mayor Brookshire in making another 
point. "I don't believe this is a church problem. It has 
to be solved downtown." A church, he said, is a group of 
people who combine because they like each other socially — 
and he didn't mean that they are country clubs. In practice, 
there had been no trouble at Charlotte churches. Negroes 
had came to services, been seated and didn't return. 

He told of attending a discussion with a Negro group, 
headed, "by a young man named Willie Davis." He was 
invited as the only white man into a Negro home to discuss 
race relations with a group of Negroes. "I told them there 
are many whites who have never seen a Negro Ph.D. There 
are many instances where white persons have told me, after 
meeting prominent Charlotte Negroes, "those are as nice 
people as I have ever seen." He said he went on to tell 
the Negro group "there is more segregation in your own race 
than between whites and Negroes..." He told them the story 
of how he had taken his own Negro chauffeur and yardman to 
the annual Chamber of Commerce dinner, and how this man had 
been snubbed by other Negroes ("big shots") at the table. 
(The Chamber of Commerce is desegregated, he pointed out, 
with 22 or 23 Negro members "with all privileges.") 



Mr. Burnside told how he had been moved to action 
in behalf of better race relations. He spoke softly: 

"In Japan, I met a Japanese couple and their son. They 
wanted him to go to Duke. I agreed to sponsor him. When 
he got here, I had him over... took him to church with my 
family. Now his family had killed our American boys in 
the war, and here I was giving him benefits — and I 
wasn't doing anything for the boy who is black..." 

As for the future, Mr. Burnside said there is only 
one agitator in town, and that he has "no more than two 
per cent" of the Negro population in his following. 

Negroea ought to be on the city council and the board 
of education, he aaid. One factor that has prevented it 
ia in-fighting among leaders. 

The gap between white and Negroes, said J. Ed Burnside, 
a aelf-made man, a South Carolinian who has, by his own 
words, "coase a long way,” in race relations and material 
aucceaa, can be overcome if all concerned will "shoulder 
their reaponaibilities." 

"We muat carry our part of the load.” 

Tha Chamber president who succeeded Mr. Burnside is 
John Belk, president of Belk Stores, headquartered in 
Charlotte, and operator of one of its largest department 
atorea. He waa less communicative, saying he preferred to 
be interviewed over the telephone. 
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He aaid the only problam in Charlotte was "colored 
people." In explanation! "The Lord made seme white and 
some colored..." 

Baaically, he went on, the race problem is an economic 
problem... "It's like a man and his wife, something that 
will never get aolved." Butt "We have some real nice 
colored gentlemen to work with." 

There are a lot of advantages Negroes never had which 
they deaerve, Mr. Belk said. But there are same people 
who just want to cause trouble. With those not so motivated, 
he said, "we are willing to work for common goals." He said 
the Mayor'a Committee is the agency "to put things 
acrosa — if the people want them..." 

He aaid, too, he had mat and talked with the Negro 
diacuaaion group, from eight until midnight recently. "They 
think they would like to be white... They've made a lot 
of headway. But the offended brother is hard to heal... 

I don t see how he ia offended..." 

He complained of the many varieties of Negro leaders, 
mentioning the NAACP and CORE, and expressing relief that 
Charlotte didn't have as many Communists and "Moslems" 
aa other towns... "We've got the best people in the 
country..." 

He aaid civil rights had certainly become a big thing. 
"Politics is on a rat race with it. Education is on a rat 
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He said the only problem in Charlotte was "colored 
people.” In explanation! "The Lord msde some white and 
some colored..." 

Basically, he went on, the race problem is an economic 
problem... "It's like a man and hia wife, something that 
will never get solved." Butt "We have some real nice 
colored gentlemen to work with." 

There are a lot of advantages Negroes never had which 
they deserve, Mr. Belk aaid. But there are some people 
who just want to cause trouble. With those not so motivated, 
he aaid, "we are willing to work for common goals." He said 
the Mayor's Committee is the agency "to put things 
across — if the people want them...” 

He said, too, he had met and talked with the Negro 
discussion group, from eight until midnight recently. "They 
think they would like to be white... They've made a lot 
of headway. But the offended brother is hard to heal... 

I don't see how he is offended..." 

He complained of the many varieties of Negro leaders, 
mentioning the NAACP and CORE, and expressing relief that 
Charlotte didn't have au many Comnunists and "Moslems” 
as other towns... "We've got the best people in the 
country..." 

He said civil rights had certainly become a big thing. 
"Politics is on a rat race with it. Education is on a rat 
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race with it. Charity is on a rat race with it. Religion 
is on a rat race with it. The solution is economic..." He 
gave charity as an example. "The whites are willing to 
help. But we'd like the colored race to help too... It 
takes time..." 

Asked about the hope by Charlotte to receive money 
from the North Carolina Pund, an effort across the state 
to attack the roots of ooverty, Mr. Belk said that the Bible 
says we will always have poverty. "It can't ever be 
eliminated." Shouldn't anyone try? "If we give up, we 
might as well be dead..." 

Concern in Charlotte over race, Mr. Belk concluded, 
is a temporary thing. It will be shifted down. He 
described as the important things facing his Chamber 
administration, the development of regional planning for 
the Charlotte area, and the development of a university 
in Charlotte as part of the state university system. He 
discussed them at some length, and spoke also of efforts 
to bring the Metropolitan Opera to Charlotte for seven days. 

In the middle of all Charlotte's race problems (and 
at the center of most of the interviews) is the Mayor's 
Committee on Community Relations. Charlotte's first 
bi-racial council was established during the sit-ins, in 
March 1960. It was called the Mayor's Priendly Relations 
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Committee. Mayor Brookshire changed its name and the 
membership and put it on a regular meeting basis, but 
he did not change the chairman. Having it headed by 
Dr. John R. Cunningham, distinguished former president 
of Davidson College, eminently respected and respectable, 
is considered a master stroke. At the dignified office, 
in the city's biggest building, of the Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., of which he is executive director, 

Dr. Cunningham, thin, gray, auscerely genial, spoke the 
language and the accent of refinement which distinguished 
higher reaches of southern education and religion of a 
generation ago. 

He had only recently moved to Charlotte, on retiring 
from Davidson after 16 years as president, when he was 
asked to head the Friendly Relations Committee. "I never 
dreamed it would be more than the lunch counter thing... It 
has come to be almost a half-time job... I never dreamed we 
would be facing up to a revolution." 

He said he was very glad Charlotte had responded to 
the Mayor's foresight as it had. The chief duty of the 
committee had been to serve as a channel of communication. 

"A lot of problems are solved by this alone." 

A fact sheet, which Dr. Cunningham wrote about the 
committee, lists 27 members — one-third Negro, two-thirds 
white, representative of the population proportions. 

Members past or present have included, among whites, editors 




of both papers, s member of City Council, two ministers, 
two doctors, a Douglas Aircraft official, three church- 
woneni and among Negroes, two ministers, a banker, an 
undertaker, an inaurance man, a doctor, a teacher, a 
professor's wife. (Dr. Cunningham said in the interview 
that extremists of either race were avoided.) 

Subcommittees are on economic opportunities, housing, 
education, health, and crime... The Committee meets every 
second Tuesday "in the beautiful Board Room of the Duke 
Endowment." Dr. Cunningham wrote, "I would emphasize 
the importance of regular meetings. Even when there is 
no tension and when we have no special problem before us, 
we discover that meetings usually result in constructive 
proposals, reports on conditions locally or elsewhere and 
so forth. The committee has come to feel a bond of 
united concern and a warmth of personal relations which 
are great assets." 

The fact sheet also praises Mayor Brookshire for his 
support, and his speaking and writing about better race 
relations. "Another very great advantage we have had has 
bsen the intelligent support of our two newspapers." It 
pointed out that at first the committee gave no publicity, 
but that later, as during the 1963 breakthrough, "it has 
been decidedly advantageous to be able to announce progress 
after a limited number of days of experimentation." 

(Newspapers generally would chafe at holding off from 
such a story, even for a limited time to allow experimentation, 
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as tha two Charlotto papara did when the Negro and white 
laadara were dining together to break segregation 1 ■ ice 
at the restaurants. Asked about it. Observer City Editor 
Wright admitted some of his staff were disgruntled; Perry 
Morgan, managing editor of the News, claimed no one on his 
paper complained. A television station that tried to cover 
the event was told that if a camera were at a restaurant. 


the deaegregation teams would not be, and the station 
would be reaponsible for blocking progress.) 

"At the present time," Dr. Cunningham's fact sheet 
aaid, "practically all areas of the city's life are inte¬ 
grated at leaat in token form. We see no reason to question 
that, aa the months come and go, the barriers of segregation 
will be gradually and fully removed. We have much to do in 
atrengthening the Negro'a position economically, educationally, 
politically and religioualy... 

"It ia a tribute to the climate of our city and the 
quality of our citizenship that all these steps have been 
taken without a single incident of violence or public 
embarrassment." In the interview. Dr. Cunningham gave 
aa an example of community response a statement by the 
president of a civic club to which he had described 
activitiea of the committee. "I'm from the Delta of Mississippi. 
But I believe all of what I heard today," the man said. 

Dr. Cunningham acknowledged that "nothing is finally, 
completely desegregated," and that "we must make more 



progress." He said the committee was working on the 


situation of the Greek restaurants. H Dr. Hawkins, M he 
said, "furnishes us with splendid ammunition. He threatens 
and we use it H in negotiations. (Of Dr. Hawkins, Dr. 
Cunningham said: "He is such a difficult person. He 
has never recognized our committee in any way, form or 
fashion.... M ) 

Dr. Cunningham described what happened during the 
1960 sit-ins. The committee worked from March to July for 
a breakthrough. The chain stores put it to the leading 
department stores, Ivy's and Belk's — saying they would 
do whatever these local stores did. The two local stores 
were reluctant. Students met with them to put their position 
across — the logic of demanding food where they were served 
in all other departments. Finally — and Dr. Cunningham 
said unexpectedly — he got a call asking him what would 
be the best day for the stores to desegregate lunch counters. 
He named a day. 

"That was the beginning... Now in any area, as at a 
concert, people are used to it... we are not at the point 
where desagregation gets the ill will of the better citizen. 
They see what the community has gained the other way. People 
are over the faar of being called "nigger lover," now. 
Especially the younger people..." 

He said a main problem is helping the Negro help 
himsalf and his own race. "They've talked about rights, 
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they must talk about thair reaponaibilitiea. The Negro 
doean't aasume responsibility for his own people..." 

Aa did nearly everyone, he listed main problems as 
education, jobs, houaing. Of housing, he said the danger 
in urban renewal was that in cloaing out one slum, two 
or more were created. He described efforts to open jobs, 
and spoke of the difficulty in communicating opportunities. 
He told of speaking on the subject on television, and 
getting a phone call from a Negro job applicant before he 
left the studio. 

Aa for the future: "What took place here with the 
Chamber of Commerce and the leadership is a real tribute... 
to all of them... We would have to have a complete turnabout 
of the climate of the whole community before the government 
or business would think in terms of turning back. They 
were so relieved we did not have a Little Rock or Jackson, 
that I can't imagine them turning back." 

Dr. Cunningham's opinion was that the ministers had 
bean a very atrong influence. "Of our 27 members, if one 
of them is not a dedicated church member, I don't know it." 

He handed over a stack of reproductions of all the 
minutas of committee meetings. They are a study in the 
alow but ateadily effective work of such a group, and of 
ita human proceases of talking to one another and of 
diacovery of one another and self, which may be its most 
important contribution. 
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M I took this job to serve my community," Dr. 
Cunningham said, "with some assurances of the support 
I would get. I've never thought of myself as an extremist. 
Maybe that's a reason I was asked to take it. I will do 
all that I think is right, but I hold to the practical. 

It can't all be done at one meeting or in one month... The 
committee is completely relaxed. Members can say anything 
they think. There is a spirit of utter good will..." 
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In all discussions, the Alexander brothers, Fred 
and Kelly, are described as important Negro leaders. 

Fred Alexander, a forceful man of middle age, balding, 
with heavy topped glasses, a thin moustache, talked late 
into the night about his city, his own life as the son 
of a Negro undertaker when few Negroes attained middle 
claas. He talked of his people, and the problems past 
and future of Charlotte race relations. He is a member of 
the mayor's committee and a member of the county welfare 
board — firat Negro named to an appointive board. The 
interview was in tne den of his large, modern, tastefully 
expensive and beautifully furnished home in a Negro suburb 
on the western outskirts of Charlotte. 

"We've had some progress," he said. "We've moved 
because a tairminded group of whites -- or one or two -- 
were convinced not to let the situation fall in on them." 
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The election of Mayor Brookshire was the first 
move, Pred Alexander said. A change in the Chamber of 
Commerce attitude waa the next. It was a combination 
of these things that allowed sitting down and talking 
about problems and trying to avoid disaster. 

He praiaed Mayor Brookahire, hia willingness to be 
helpful and give leadership, "his going into the neighbor¬ 
hoods and hinterlands preaching thia philosophy." 

You've got to talk to businessmen across the board, 
aaid Pred Alexander. "Some feel the scare technique 
will work. I waa born and brought up here. I've seen 
the rough daya. It'a stupid to think you can scare 
people who build 50-atory buildings. You can be a 
nuisance. But you can no more scare them than you can 
coma in my house and scare me. It'a a matter of whether 
I want to listen to you and see if there is sense in 
what you aay." He continuedi 

"If it had been fear alone, Charlotte would be in 
the throea of a demonstration still. The willingness of 
the power structure and the mayor to sit down and talk 
waa the key thing — the ability to find Negroes and whites 
willing to aee if the conference approach would work. 

"The Mayor's Committee is not a committee of 
handkerchief heads. I'm in the NAACP. My brother is on 
the beard, and state chairman. We don't sit around and 





make it easy for avarybody. We say what we think." Ha 
aaid whita m e mb ership was also "top flight." Tha committee 
haa baan tha first naans by which such man would sit down 
and talk with Negroes. "You can't gat anywhara daaling 
with tha poor whita man. Ha's just lika tha Negro — 
struggling." 

Prad Alexander daacribad tha first yaar of tha committaa 
aa a cat and mousa gama. What did it accomplish? "Tha 
fact that Negraaa and whitas sat down togethar and stayad 
togathar twalva montha was an accomplishment." 

Ha said tha committaa mambars laarnad not to ba 
afraid of aach other f and that this opened doors that 
otherwise would have baan closed. "So—wa got tha eating 
places." Ha said tha committaa counts 98 of them open to 
Negroes, but there had baan no recant rechack to sea if 
all ware remaining open. "We have the major ones. Wa have 
enough so that Negroes don't have to wonder." 

Ha aaid tnat talks on restaurants began about a year 
before tha 1963 breakthrough. Thesa ware "feelers through 
individuals — one or two contacts.” 

Ha said there are soma "fringe places" still closed. 

"It'a a waata of tism to battle them. You could spend that 
time on something worthwhile." 

The Mayor's Committee, ha said, could handle tha 
situation of tha Greek restaurants. "The other element 
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wants the knockdown way. Give ua a chance to officially 
confront them... Then, if that doesn't work, I say let's 
organize a demonstration of the first rank. Not a hit 
and run thing... just to get somebody's name in the paper... 
and cause foolish talk. You can't do that /have a first 
rank demonstration^ if all you want is flapjack publicity... 
'I did this and I did that...' 

"The community battle of status," he continued, "goes 
right along with the battle of human rights. You can't 
control it. It's part of the mores of Negro development. 

You can't wipe it out. You will find it in every community." 

Dissension and lack of a broad base of leadership is 
the cause of the Charlotte Negro's ineffectiveness in 
politics, he said. The Negro vote is not organized, not 
cohesive. He denied there were any bars to registration. 
"It's lack of interest in doing the most important thing 
the Negro can do... You can't feel politics in the palm 
of your hand, life must teach the Negro what politics can 
do." White politicians are naive, he added. A professional 
slickster could easily take over. 

Asked at one point whether the Mayor's Committee 
wasn't an excellent place to get rid of anger, Fred 
Alexander talked at greath length on how personally he 
had long ago rid himself of all anger in dealing with 
white people, and of what a struggle it had been. "When 
I want to disarm an opponent," he said, "the first thing 
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I do ia needle him and make him mad. He blows up. I 
let him have it... 

"I mova in relation to my white bretheren with steps 
of caution... Not with anger or righteous indignation.” 

At another point, he saidi "Some may say nothing has 
been accomplished here. I say something has been 
accomplished in Charlotte. Why use a fist when words 
will do it? I exterminate you just the same... The fist 
penalizes me and nothing is accomplished. When I break 
your neck with words, I deflate you and get some response 
from you... This ian't an overnight process or tomorrow 
overnight... I, as a Negro, am chafing at the bit. But 
I can't kill this chicken that is laying the golden egg. 

I've got to get a lot more eggs... I'm not saying they've 
done all they should do. But we're making progress..." 

He criticized the multiplicity of Negro organizations. 
"If you've got to have noise for existence, your effective¬ 
ness ia gone." Referring back to the Trade Pair negotiations 
on hotels, he aaid, "The hotels were almost crystallized... 
Thia was almost blown up in a minute by the actions of 
another group. We were trying to do it quietly... We were 
able to smooth it out." 

Tnen he addressed himself to the overall white leader¬ 
ship. "The leadership is always smart enough to ease up 
the presaure before aomething happens. Thia is the worst 
kind... We'd be better off if we were where we could see it 
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•nd battle it, instead of having to look for it, hunt it 
before we hit it." 

Negroea from aurrounding areaa move to Charlotte, 
he aaid, thinking it ie a necca. "There is comparatively 
little police brutality. The man from the country can 
atand on the atreeta at night. There are no bad raids on 
juke joints. Nobody's going to snatch hia beer and hit 
him with a blackjack. He's in heaven." 

The city, he aaid, haa "no big labor problems." Asked 
if he didn't think unionization might help in the race 
struggle, he aaid scornfully that labor unions offer little 
or nothing in the struggle for Negro rights in the South, 
not aven membership. 

Re described Charlotta'a emergence aa a financial 
and distribution center, with increasing white collar 
influenca, and aaid that "if progress in human relations 
ia to be made in North Carolina it ia fit and proper that 
it be made in Charlotte.” 

"But," he went on, "we are yet to make a dent in 
employment, in segregated housing and achoola." 

He aaid the effect of current urban renewal efforts 
and other forces was to herd Negroea together in separate 
housing areaa aa never before, and that this in turn rein¬ 
forced segregation of achoola. Negroea, he said, couldn't 
afford financially to attampt to move into a stable white 
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neighborhood. Blockbusting occurs with little tension, 
ha said, in tranaitional areas. He said the center city 
waa increasingly Negro, and criticized a Salvation Army 
plan to close a mission in a previously all-white area 
when there were now many Negro families within sight of 
ita dooratep deaperately in need of its help. 

Housing and jobs, said Fred Alexander, would be the 
last-ditch battles. "It's the old social bugaboo... If 
you live and work together, then you'll be sleeping 
together... 

As for employment, "there are one or two Negroes 
hither and there where there were whites, as in the water 
department. This is too slow." It's not enough for the 
needed change of the image of the Negro. He needs to be 
able to aspire to more than the professions of preacher or 
doctor or school taacher or lawyer. "If we're going to 
be auccessful in directing kids to the right schools, they 
must see Negroes in the right jobs. 

"This ia a problem for the Mayor's Committee to wrestle 
with. I told them, 'You've got to stop talking about 
whether there are qualified Negroes. How are you going 
to find qualified Negroes when a whole generation of Negroes 
grows up without aspirations?'" 

He aaid he was for reverse segregation - "put Negro 
boya and girla in a job over the white boy and girl... a 
Negro must be on front of a bank just because he is a Negro— 
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■o other Negroes can see this...and be inspired.” 


What would the Mayor's Committee think of this? "They 
are willing to think. They haven't been hurt by what has 
happened so far... Talk and think... It's not as fast as 
I want... but I'm willing to work for it... to keep bringing 
it up." 

Pred Alexander told how the Chamber of Commerce happened 
to be desegregated, he having been the first of the initial 
group to be signed up. "They wanted Dean Rusk to be 
speaker at the 1962 Annual Meeting, so they invited us 
to join..." He told how the Chamber of Commerce officials 
elaborately and tactfully arranged that Negro members would 
be seated with white members friendly to their cause at 
the first annual banquet they attended. 

Then, with feeling, he tried, as a background for 
understanding dissensior among Negro leaders, to explain 
some of the psychological grounding of growing up in the 
culture he has known in Charlotte. He talked of the 
deliberate p< terns in slavery time whereby the white 
owner of slaves convinced those he owned that they were 
the best slaves, and all others were of no account, and of 
the continued tradition of whites convincing Negroes who 
work for them to turn to them, the whites, for all assistance, 
and depreciating any efforts by Negroes to help themselves 
or each other. He described the effect upon himself and 
his brother of growing up in a home owned by their parents, 
with "no white rent man" at the door, and of having parents 
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not employed by whites... "I grew up independent..." 

He told of his efforts to help other Negroes in 
Charlotte to know the freeing influence of owning a home, 
his encouragement of a white contractor to be the first 
to build Negro homes, and sell them at a low margin of 
profit. (Now, he said, since that contractor got rich, 
any contractor in Charlotte is glad to build Negro homes.) 
The children of these people, he said, have a chance to 
grow up without a white-induced inferiority complex. (His 
business is housing. He is manager of a Negro apartment 
project whose construction he also encouraged as the 
predecessor to the private homes.) 

Fred Alexander also described the base of Negro 
leadership in Charlotte as being extremely narrow. He 
said there were just not enough men with money and education 
to get things done, compared with such a southern city 
as Atlanta. He said lack of money prevented attraction 
of any great Negro preachers, explaining the absence 
generally of preachers among the leadership. He said 
educators tended to be concerned only with their schools. 
Summing up, he said: "Jobs and housing and education — 
these are the keys. Our doom is sealed without them." 

And: "Much depends on how long we can keep in 

office the type of men we have now..." (He included as 
very important the chairman of the county commission, 

Charles Lowe.) 




And: "The North Carolina Fund will help too. All 

poverty ia wrapped up in segregation and ignorance... for 


whitea and Negroes... It transcends race." 

And: "If adult Negroes ever go into the streets here, 

something bad is going to happen. So this should be the 
very last resort..." 

He returned once more to the question of anger. He 
told of how his daughter at the age of eleven, home from 
a northern, integrated situation, chided him about not 
taking her to the airport park. She said she knew why he 
kept putting her off. "I don't believe," she told him, 

"that I like white people down here." That, said Fred 
Alexander, waa when he had to talk strongly and truly to 
her. "I don't want her to grow up with any feeling of 
hate in her. " 

He alao aaid thia of hia dealings with whites on the 
Mayor'a Committee and otherwise in Charlotte affairs: "I 
know that they too are fighting their consciences, as I 
light mine to maintain feelings of strength in belief 
of the goodneaa of their motivation...” 

Fred Alexander haa described himself and his brother 
aa sort of a team. His brother, Kelly, he said, as an 
NAACP official waa regarded by some as a radical, wasn't 
a member of auch thing it aa the Mayor'a Committee. Those who 
didn't want to talk with Kelly, he said, could just come to 
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aee bin and vice versa. In an office of the family 
funeral hone, which he now runs, Kelly Alexander, darker, 
with a heavier noustache, talked rapidly, directly, 
organising his thoughts carefully. 

To understand progress in recent years, ne said, 
required knowledge of the historical background for it, 
and thia required knowing that until a few years ago the 
NAACP was "the only voice crying in the wilderness." 

He went on to outline NAACP involvenent in getting Negro 
police, golf course desegregation, other recreational 
facilities, including ■winning pools (which to date have 
never been nuch used by Negroes), voter registration, 
deaegregation of the Denocratic Party on the precinct level, 
and Negroea on policy staking boards. He described his 
own two racea for the city connission, claining that 
whitea pitted Negro oppoeition againat hin to split the 
Negro vote. 

He described an NAACP survey of educational needs in 
194? which in effect denanded really equal separate school¬ 
ing. After the 1954 school decision, the NAACP, he said, 
apearheaded efforts to desegregate schools. This came in 
1957 in coordination with desegregation in Greensboro 
and Winaton Salen. 

He depreciated the effect of threatened demonstrations 
on the 1963 breakthrough, saying the real cause was the first 
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election of Mayor Brookshire which he said was done with 
the help of the NAACP. He also praised the Mayor's 
Ccesnittee. 

The NAACP program for the year, he said, includes 
objectives of electing Negroes to public office, "from 
the legislature down," particularly the school board, 
and increaaing and expanding desegregation. The program 
alao includes integration of public housing. Its objec¬ 
tives in terms of equal job opportunities is the closing 
of the educational gap — following, said Kelly Alexander, 
the recoromendations of the NAACP study of 1947. There is 
alao a need to motivate and atimulate Negro youngsters 
into new skills, and continuing a battle to open new jobs. 

Negroes already hold such jobs as telephone operators, 
bank blue and white collar workers, postmen, and higher 
and maintenance positions at Douglas Aircraft. There 
have been aome in-roads in textile milla. (A notable 
addition to Charlotte banking was the opening in 1963 of a 
branch of the Mechanicn and Parmera Bank of Durham, first 
auch Negro-owned institution in the city. At dedication 
servicea, Loriraer D. Milton, president of the Citizens 
Trust Company of Atlanta, a Negro-owned institution, 
declared: "Where there are no active banks there are no 

rights except the right to spend... The do-gooders don't 
get the job done. Politicians understand only money and 
power and they have to have one to get the other...") 
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Kelly Alexander aald the attitude of the administra¬ 
tion of Governor Terry Sanford had been important in 
Charlotte's achievements. He said Governor Sanford under- 
atood that the state could gain only by improving the 
statua of Negroes. 

About dissension among Negro leaders, he saidt "I 
don't have to do things at my age some people seem to 
think they have to do." Differences, he said, are only 
on technique and strategy. "We are in the minority," 
he said. "We must have allies." And: 

"I understand what it means for a white man to come 
to the point where he says he will do something. My 
long experience in civil rights makes me appreciate a 
mayor like Mayor Brookshire..." 

He said, he thought dissension among leaders did no 
more harm than fallings out that might occur between 
Senator Eastland and Rap. Smith of Virginia. "The 
difference ia not aharp enough to throttle and impede 
the drive to freedom... My dedication to the NAACP would 
make me less than a leader if I didn't at all times seek 
to sell our position..." He said the NAACP had backed 
Dr. Hawkins's suit against the dental society even 
though he had reaigned from the organisation. 

"There will never be a roadblock to keep any Negro 
from using the facilities of the NAACP to advance Negro 
rights..." 
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The buildup and background to the 1963 Charlotte 
breakthrough was discussed in passing by nearly everyone 
interviewed. Probably the most detail was given by 
Dr. Raymond Wheeler, a leader in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Council on Human Relations, whose activities he outlined. 

With the strong leadership of the late Harry Jones, 
executive director of the North Carolina Council on Human 
Relations, he said, the Charlotte council was active and 
effective in a range of activities, from writing letters 
to the editor to making statements before any group 
that would liaten. He mentioned the early effort by 
Mr. Lowe, a strong member, to get the Chamber of Commerce 
to taka a position on open employment. 

"The Council put people on the spot and was turned 
down time after time, but kept coming back." 

Early desegregation in Charlotte included the library, 
the Medical Society, the recreation facilities, the 
auditorium and coliaaum, the United Appeal, the Unitarian 
congregation, and (while barring Unitarians and Jews) the 
Ministerial Association. 

Part of the atmosphere that contributed to the 1963 
breakthrough harks back to the 1957 school desegregation, 
and guilt attached to it. Dorothy Geraldine Counts, 
15-year-old daughter of a Johnson C. Smith professor and 
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minister, the Rev. Herman Counts, was one of three Negroes 
assigned to three schools. Hers was a tough one. News¬ 
paper accounta of the time tell of a white woman in the 
crowd the first day when Miss Counts came to the white 
school, crying, "Spit on her, girls." They did — when 
ahe entered and when she came out. Remarks were hurled 
and sticks thrown. "Dorothy Counts never lost her 
coapoaure or her dignity. The whole thing could have 
been stopped by proper policing." She withdrew from 
the school. 

The Council on Human Relations had tried to get 
the police department and the school board to act against 
the unruliness. This was unsuccessful. Then worldwide 
indignation over the treatment of the young woman poured 
into Charlotte. It was printed in the local papers. "There 
waa a reaolve it would never happen again," said Dr. Wheeler. 

He cited long-running controversy over hospitals and 
city collages as examples of Charlotte at its worst on 
race relations. 

In 1955, a committee of white and Negro leaders was 
appointed aa a social planning council to make recommenda¬ 
tions on hoapital needs. Outside consultants were brought 
in, and after careful atudy a report was rendered to the 
city council that hospital facilities for Negroes were 
wholly inadequate. In the main, these consisted of an 
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Episcopal Church-owned hospital, then called Good 
Saneritan. The report to the city council said it was 
in such poor shape it would be inpossible to renovate. 

The report urged a bond issue to add 250-beds to the 
then all-white City Menorial Hospital to be operated on 
a non-diacrininatory basis, and that Good Sanaritan be closed 
aa soon thereafter as possible. 

The city council in effect pigeon-holed these 
recosmandations until 1959. A bond issue was subsequent¬ 
ly passed on the basis of the report, reflecting a community 
concern about standards of health care for both races. 

Negro leaders supported it on the supposition that the 
reconnendations on Good Sanaritan would be followed. Then, 
ea the 250-bed wing of Memorial neared conpletion, a 
connittee fron the Hospital Authority, representing boards 
of both hospitals, appeared before city council — at first 
suggesting that Good Sanaritan be rebuilt at a cost of 
$1,500,000, then retreating in the face of connunity pro¬ 
teat to a recossnendation that it be refurbished at a cost 
of $800,000. This would be tenporary — while yet another 
250-bed wing was added to Menorial. In the Spring of 

1960, another bond issue was voted which was regarded 
aa accepting thia inter in idea. 

The renovation of Good Sanaritan, however, was 
delayed, reasons including difficulties over spending 
bond funds on a church-owned institution. Then when 
construction began on the second wing at Memorial in 1962, 
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the plan for a virtually new building at Good Samaritan 
waa revived by the Hospital Authority. Instead of $800,000, 
funds amounting to $1,300,000 were put into this. Matching 
funda from the federal government could not be had. Approval 
could not be obtained frost the North Carolina Medical Care 
Commission which adminiaters Hill-Burton funds. In its 
opinion, the hospital could not be brought up to minimum 
atandarda without unreasonable expenditure of funds. Some 
doctors, the Chariotte-Mecklenburg Council on Human Relations, 
and, for the first time, the Charlotte Observer, protested. 
They pointed out that white doctors do not use the facility, 
Negro doctors do not have enough specialists among them 
to staff a hospital adequately, and that there are no 
accredited schools in the atate to supply it with either 
Negro nuraea or laboratory workers. Nevertheless, the 
construction went on, with the idea of keeping the facility 
(now callad Charlotte Community Hospital and now theoretically 
but not in practice desegregated) going another ten or 20 


years, 


Memorial, meanwhile, is also, because of such,pressures 


aa inspections on specific details by the U. S. Department 
of Health a Education and Welfare, to some degree desegregated. 

Its clinics, including emergency clinics, are. But admissions 
ire keyed to 75 or 85 beds on separate floors or wards for 
Negroes. Nearly all Negro indigent patients, their right 
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to be there and their bills assured, use Memorial, leaving 
other Negroea to wait or to go to the inadequate Charlotte 
CossRunity Hospital. Ita load has decreased, and to meet 
bills it has to keep going back to city council for more 
money. To date it has no full time radiologiat or pathologist, 
and no aneatheaiologist at all, and no prospect of getting 
any of them. 

All of this, said Dr. Wheeler, indicates a long-range 
and deliberate effort, "brilliantly executed," over the 
yeara to keep a segregated, all-Negro hospital in the face 
of factual evidence that this is financially unwise and 
means aecond-rate medical care for Negroes. The result 
ia to reaerve the beat medical care for white patients, 
when all might, as is their minimal due, have it. 

A similar atory emerges on the city's colleges. Prom 
1944 to 1959, after they were dropped from the extension 
ayatem of the University of North Carolina, Charlotte 
Collage for whitea and Carver College for Negroes were 
operated by the city'a board of education. They previously 
had met at night in high schools and their faculties were 
mostly from high schools. The white college changed to 
day claases and became accredited as a junior college. 

The Negro achool continued with primarily a high school- 
parallel curriculum, with a few graduates going on to Negro 
colleges. In 1959, a board of trustees over both was formed, 
and a bond isaue proposod to build a campus for each: $575,000 
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for the Negro institution, $1,375,000 for the white. 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Council on Human Relations 
and othera questioned the wisdom of voting money for 
separate schools when segregation was being abandoned in 
state institutions of higher learning. A letter to the 
board of trustees was unansweredj talks with members got 
nowhere; finally a letter to the editor of one of the 
papers waa published. Members of the Council on Human 
Relations were told they were endangering the bond issue 
and the negotiations with the state legislature in 
Raleigh for atate funda. It was hinted that if they would 
leave the matter alone, they would eventually get what 
they wanted, with the Negro campus turned over to the 
city for a high achool. 

When it waa announced that the contracts had been 
let to build the Negro college, the Council on Human 
Relations, with Brnest Delaney serving as spokesman, led 
a group of citizens before the board of directors to pro¬ 
teat the waate of money in obvious duplications. In reply 
to a board statement that the Negro community wanted the 
Negro achool, they presented a petition with 1,000 names 
of Negro citizena protesting it. 

They were accused of being more interested in social 
engineering than education, and told that they were falaely 
injecting a racial iaaue into the situation. 



In 1961, contracts had been let to build both 
achoola. A auit aeeking to prevent this lost in state 
courts. One of the schools was still called Charlotte 
Community College, a liberal arts, junior collage. The 
other waa called Mecklenburg College, ostensibly a vocation¬ 
al training institution. They were called desegregated, 
and the rationale for building two was that they offered 
different programs. But investigation proved both to 
have identical curricula, the only difference in them being 
an all-white faculty at the one, all-Negro at the other, 
one locatad in a Negro area, with students from the one 
being sent to the white hospital when ill, and at the 
other to the Negro hospital. 

By 1963, enrollment at Mecklenburg had dropped so 
low that clasaea were discontinued. Students were trans¬ 
ferred to Central Piedmont Community College, a desegregated 
trade achool, and the college, with 13 classrooms, an 
administration office, and a library stands empty. Charlotte 
Community College meanwhile has admitted Negro students, 
and in 1963, some $92,000 worth of renovations was ordered 
there. 

The pattern of clinging to a Negro institution, changing 
ita name, and calling it desegregated did not work here as 
with the hospital, but in the process another lsrge amount 
of money waa wasted. 
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Againat thia backdrop. Dr. Wheeler said progress 
in the future can cone only by "more hard work and 
different approaches.” 

Dr. Rufua Perry, president of Johnson C. Smith, 
1000-student liberal arts and divinity school, filled 
in another chapter of race relations background. He 
dsscribed how the sit-ins came to Charlotte three days 
after they atarted at Greensboro in 1960. He read about 
that hiatorical first one on a Thursday, set a faculty 
meeting for the following Tuesday in anticipation of 
ait-ins spreading, like panty raids, to his campus. They 
reached there on Monday, the day before the faculty meeting. 
Hia reaction? "For 30 years I had been teaching human 
dignity, Christian living, and brotherhood... When these 
people went out to attain them, I couldn't say no." His 
only restriction, he said, was that academic standards 
be maintained. 

He said rapport was excellent with the police and 
swrchants during the sit-ins. (Others, including Dr. 

Sidney L. Freeman, pastor of the Unitarian Church, who 
led the few whites participating, confirmed this.) At 
that stage, students didn't particularly want to be 
arrested, he said. Only three of his students ever were — 
and charges againat two were dismissed. 
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He and others on campus received bomb threats 
and other abusive communication from whites. "We 
ignored it.” The atudents also had considerable support, 
he aaid, from large segments of the white community, 
including many who withdrew charge accounts from stores 
being picketed. Despite warnings that Johnson C. Smith 
would lose financial support, the fund campaign of the 
year of the sit-ins was more successful locally than 
it had ever been. 

Dr. Perry said he thought one generally overlooked 
factor in all the diacussion of the student movement had 
been the role of the influence of Negro colleges over 
the years — "the sound, wholesome training." He said 
the higheat aspirations and ideals of the student move¬ 
ment were simply a dramatic expression of what had been 
"deep in the educational philosophy of most southern 
Negro colleges for the 90 to 95 years of their existence...” 

(The dramatic success of the sit-ins still can be 
atartling in retrospect, to see it leap out of old news 
clippings from the midst of years and years of delay and 
alowly inching progress in other areas of racial change. 
Sit-ins came to Charlotts on February 9. On February 20, 
studenta were served at one lunch counter. By July, most 
in downtown — seven — were desegregated.) 

Dr. Perry aaid there was intermittent student activity 
on hotela and theatres from 1961 until the Mecklenburg 
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Independence Day inarch of the Spring of 1963. Dr. 

Hawkins, he aaid, wan moatly on the sidelines — lending 
hia car, offaring advice --• until 1962 when he became 
"highly vocal." Since then, he hed emerged as "the most 
vocal" Negro leader. He expressed general support of 
him, but said he disagreed on Dr. Hawkins's charges about 
voting. "It's not encouraged, but if a Negro takes the 
initiative to regiater, hn can with no trouble." 

Of the 1963 breakthrough, he said: "It was the same 
thing that happens in any community. When the power 
structure speaks, all opposition gives way." 

Like nearly everyone, he said the immediate problems 
are jobs, housing, and education. (He showed a signed 
postcard he had recaived that day, for whatever it might 
be worth in assessing the immediate mood. "Dear Mr. 
Presidant," it aaid. "I want you and the mayor and 
Harry Golden to help us colored folks. They is pushing 
us around too much. Please come out in the newspapers 
of Charlotte that you is all behind us.") 

His view of employment: there had been "tremendous 
response" among esg>loyers to appeals to hire Negroes. 

Yet for specialised jobs — engineers, for example — there 
were no qualified Negroes available. He blamed "years of 
deprivation." As an educator, he said he knew the difficulty 
of motivating students to train for jobs they knew they 
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could never get. Jobs requiring no more than a high 
achool education -- clerical work, sales, lower-level 
managerial — need opening up. "They complain of 
difficulty finding good clerical help. I know this 
is true. But it's not a racial problem. There has to 
be opportunity to train on the job. That's what is 
done — white or Negro." 

On houaing, hia school has applied for a $3,000,000 
federal houaing loan for a 300-unit low-income apartment. 
It will be non-segregated in policy. Until recently, 
he said, real estate people have succeeded in blocking 
most public houaing. 

He talked at length of overcrowding at Negro public 
achoola, telling cf the experience of his daughter in one 
of them. Her classes are small — a rare thing — because 
ahe ia in a selected scholarship group, but she often 
misses lunch because the cafeteria is too crowded to get 
in. 

He, too, saw the North Carolina Fund as a key factor 
in aolving race problems of the future, and spoke of his 
own interest in research into the culture of poverty. 

With hia Chamber of Commerce membership plaque on the wall 
behind him, he aaid the basic issue for the future was 
unity — the concept of human rights and the fully 
integrated society. 



Dr. Sidney L. Freeman at the Unitarian Church added 
theae recollections of the sit-ins. They had extraordinary 
atudent leadership from Clyde Carter, Charles Jones, and 
Robert Core. (The latter two have made names for themselves 
in national civil rights organizations since.)... Students 
would call police before a demonstration, in effect got 
an armed guard. Police maintained real order with great 
impartiality... The police chief then, named Jesse James, 
called Dr. Freeman in and expressed concern over "white 
ladiea" getting involved with Negroes in the demonstrations. 
"He didn't urge againat it, but he wanted me to be aware 
of the danger..." 

Dr. Freeman, a transplanted Northerner, described 
how little practical power in Charlotte attaches to "old 
familiea” and "old wealth" per se, and how much it goes 
to men who are successful in business and assume civic 
leadership roles. The criterion is strictly success, he 
aaid. He alao described what others noted and what became 
apparent in conversations! Charlotte's sense of rivalry 
with Atlanta in business and in cultural affairs. (In¬ 
variably, the fancy shopping centers would be compared 
with Atlanta*a.) 

Dr. Freeman also saidi "The opposition provided 
Mayor Brookshire in his first race by Mrs. Evans may have 




been crucial. She forced him out on the racial question, 
"perhaps more than he intended." 

Charles Lowe, both as president of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Council on Human Relations and personally, 
had a big effect on creating Charlotte's good atmosphere 
on race. 

Mr. Lowe, a heavy-set, energetic man, is chairman 
of the Mecklenburg County Commission, a position not often 
in the South aspired to or held by a nan outspoken for 
better race relations. How did he happen to get in politics? 
"1 was an adopted child," he answered in a sort of telescoped 
use of words that seems to be characteristic. "So this 
might be considered noblesse oblige." 

He said he hadn't particularly enjoyed politics, but 
felt it was something he should do. He apparently has 
apent much effort getting others to run. He said the 
calibre of the county commission is now such that there 
ia no longer a tendency to paas the buck to the city, and 
there is a willingness to use planners and modern methods 
on problems. 

The county now hires Negroes as farm agents, laborers, 
nurses, and welfare and juvenile court case workers. The 
coennission is diacussing Negro deputy sheriffs and 
secretaries. 

People in the county, particularly low-income, rural 
whites, are less inclined to accept desegregation than 
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thoae in Charlotte, ha said. (This ia a problem cited 
by achool officials; the city and county ayatema are 
combined.) Mr. Lowe aaid he thought part of the 
trouble ia fear of something or aomeone they don't know. 

He recalled how in hia buaineaa, an electrical diatributing 
firm in a warehouse-like building out from the downtown, 
he called in his force and asked if they would object to 
hia promoting a young Hegro maintenance man to a fairly 
important job. The man knew the duties, and was capable, 
he told his other workers. Sure, they responded, because 
they knew him, we'd like to see him make more money. 

Mr. Lowe talked of a move afoot by the personnel 
manager at Douglas Aircraft to get all agencies together 
interested in hiring on merit for regular meetings to 
discuss problems. He showed a letter giving results of 
auch a meeting — an agreement to seek North Carolina 
Fund money for a placement bureau to be run by the East 
Side Council on Community Affairs headed by the young 
Negro leader LeRoy Polk, and an agreement to seek a 
seminar by the Mayor's Committee on employment of Negroes. 

Many people, he said, think things but are afraid 
to go out on a limb. This sort of thing gives them courage. 

(Aa an indication of the comp.'ex interconnections of 
people and events in Charlotte race relations, Dr. Hawkins 
waa critical of a written presentation on the Placement 
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Bureau prepared by Mr. Polk's organisation. He called 
it a means for the white employer to get the "monkey off 
hia back" and termed Uncle Tomism a paragraph which said: 
"the only 'cause' the Bureau will advocate is JOBS. The 
only thing it will 'propagandise' for is JOBS. The only 
'marches' it will join are marches to WORK. The only 
'advancement' it will advocate will be job advancement 
through merit. The only 'right' it will plead for is 
the right to WORK'.") 

Mr. Lowe said that the approach needed and possible 
in Charlotte on jobs, as on all other aspects of race, is 
the one used by an intelligent community on any other 
problem — a sitting and looking at the problem and working 
out rational aolutions. "We need to sit and look at the 
race problem just like we do any other problem... Figure 
out how to solve it... Set up a timetable... and work at 
it " 

Like most others, he said the North Carolina Fund is 
a key to the future, that the day is closing when poor 
Whites and Negroes will allow themselves to be pitted 
against each other, when their problems are the same. He, 
alone among those interviewed, mentioned labor leaders 
in the area, praising them. He said they were doing as 
well as they could on race and other activities. He 
singled out for praise Floyd Henderson, president of the 
Charlotte Central Labor Union. 
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Of Dr. Hawkins, ha aaid thara was honaat diffaranca 
of opinion. Tha white man's viaw is that ha has dona 
a lot of good and harm. "Ha puahad ua fastar than wa 
wantad to go." Ha mada many mad. "Soma think ha hurt 
raca ralationa. But in hia own way, I expact ha halpad. 

I tall my whita friandii if wa wara Nagroaa, I axpact 
wa would aay things ara too alow." Ha aaid Nagroaa 
in good positions tand to lika tha status quo aa much 
aa thair whita countarparta. "Tha youngstars challenge 
tham aa much aa tha whitaa. It's lika competition in 
buainaaa. It'a human nature. How to gat all people 
to look at problems objectively, instead of what's in 
it for me ~ that'a what wa need." 

Tha future, aaid Charles Lowa, will see some 
leveling off — no continuation of tha "tremendous" 
progress of tha past few years. Thara will ba gains 
but not aa fast. Nagroaa will need "to study harder, 
to toa tha mark, to seek jobs on quality, not on the 
baaia of raca... 

"In tha paat, it's bean dog eat dog. Now, it's live 
and let live. Within tha next tan years, wa may have 
live and help live.'" 

Hr. Lowe, in discussion of how tha good atmosphere 


for tha breakthrough was built, said churches had not 
bean in tha forefront, but had dona much good behind tha 
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scenes. He, like many others, singled out Dr. Carlyle 
Harney, pastor of the Myers Psrk Baptist Church, ss 
one who was outspoken, who didn't seem to share the 
feeling of many preachers that gestures costing loss 
of a job accoapliah nothing. 

In his book-lined, paneled office at the magnificent 
church in Charlotte's finger-bowl district, Dr. Marney, 
a happy-faced, middle-aged man who has published 
Structures of Preludice and other books, said yes, he 
carried his resignation around in his pocket. 

He introduced the attractive young Negro woman 
who is one of the church secretaries, showed the Negro 
children in an integrated nursery school, and described 
activities of the church, including a regular Sunday 
morning TV program on race relations, a mission program 
to help “mamas with nothing but 300 years of hopeless¬ 
ness to give their children,” and plans for sending the 
youth of the church into the slums to help s family 
apiece. He described some of the special presentations 
members of the church have been faced with, including 
a program in the format of a radio show in which four 
Charlotte high achoolers from behind a curtain, unseen, 
talked feelingly of their ambitions in life. There 
waa a gaap in the congregation when the curtain was 
pulled away and two of the high schoolers were revealed 
to be Negroes. (The congregation is not desegregated. 
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When it doea become ao. Dr. Marney aaid he feared it 
would be only by Negroea "of our claaa.") 

Dr. Marney aaid he didn't create what waa in the 
church — which includea in ita membership many of the 
rich and powerful men who made the 1963 breakthrough 
poaaible. It waa there when he came, he aaid. He 
related what he told the committee which came to hire 
hiai: "They aaked what I thought of them and I aaid 

you're a bunch of nice fellows down here at thia 
cross-roads. When the tracks came through from New 
York to Atlanta, you aaid the Lord gave it to you, and 
you wanted to show your appreciation to Him. You know 
it waa the devil, but you went on, built something 
beautiful for the Lord anyhow with this church. And 
now you want somebody to lacerate you every Sunday 
ao you can brag about not firing him..." 

He said he told them he didn't believe anyone of 
them knew hiaaelf. One spoke up: "I know who I am. 

I'm a bastard. And if somebody doesn't change me, 

I'm going to die that way..." He accepted their offer. 

Charlotte, aaid Dr. Marney, "is in very grave 
danger. The danger ia that we're not going to get 
anything done... after this great breakthrough." 

Nearly everyone who diacuaaed the breakthrough in 
light of past accomplishments and future developments 
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■poke of how slowly Charlotte achoola had moved on 
desegregation after the initial action in 1957. Of 
70,000 pupils (about 50,000 white, 20,000 Negro), 490 
Negroes are officially designated as being in desegregat¬ 
ed schoola. However, 418 of these are in one school 
which has aeven white pupils. The other 72 are in 
seven of the 103 schools. In all, 38 schools are 
said to have pupils assigned on the basis of neighbor¬ 
hood residence, 31 of them evidently in all-white or 
all-Negro neighborhoods. Under the Pearsall Plan 
by which desagregation has been guided, white pupils 
stay request transfers out of schools where Negroes 
have gained entrance — a so-called "safety valve." 

Dr. Killian C. Self, assistant superintendent of 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School System (they were 
combined in 1960), discussed the situation in a pleasant, 
quiet, disengaged aort of way. He said there was 
"snooth sailing” in the schools, that the neighborhood 
plan was working out well. Asked about such charges 
as Dr. Hawkins's that neighborhood groupings for schools 
are gerrysiandered on the basis of race, he said that 
if there was gerrymandering it was in order to fill up 
classroom. Asked about integration of faculties, he 
said the board of education's whole direction of movement 
waa in terns of the neighborhood plan. Asked if the 
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neighborhood plan had anything to do with faculty 
desegregation, he said it did not. Asked again about 
faculty desagregation, he was noncoimnital. 

At another point, he did say that a summer school 
for children with special interests and talents in 1963 
had one Negro teacher, a male teacher of mathematics. 
There waa no trouble, he said. 

Re seemed to think Charlotte's centering its North 
Carolina Fund plann around schools was a good idea. But 
he aaid community problems could not be solved by 
achoola — that if other forces in the society didn't 
work on them, if they were left to the schools alone, 
they wouldn't be aolved. 

Re said one of the biggeat problems of schools 
waa keeping buildings up with population growth. With 
a growth rate of 3,600 new pupils a year, the system, 
despite extensive construction, is still 4,000 to 4,500 
pupils behind. Mobile classrooms and partitions of 
available space fill the gap. 

He cited the record of Charlotte voters on school 
bonds, an impressive bit of evidence of the state of 
civic healtht separate issues were approved in 1946, 
1950, 1952, 1955, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1961, and 1963 ~ 
all told, 66.6 million dollars worth. 

An article in the February 1964, issue of The 
Nation's Schools, somewhat disapproving of Charlotte's 
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lack of much deliberate speed on school desegregation, 
pointed out that Negroes heavily supported the bond issues, 
including the most recent, for $15,600,000 in December 
1963. The same article quoted Harry Golden, outspoken 
weekly newspaper pundit and nationally known author 
of works often centered on the race question, as saying 
of the school situation! "They've done something in 
Charlotte, but they could have done it all. You must 
think of North Carolina in terms of great disappoint¬ 
ment, becauae it is the most liberal state in the South. 

The folka were ready for desegregation; they were merely 
waiting for direction... They had the opportunity to 
lead the South by starting a tradition. They could have 
built a reputation that would have lasted forever..." 

In an interview Mr. Golden said the Charlotte 
School Board (before the merger) had been "as cruel an 
outfit as any in the South." He was particularly scorn¬ 
ful of the procedure fer handling Negro children requesting 
tranafers —"they were made to bring their parents and 
were asked questions about 'Aren't you happy with your 
own people?' — questions that would give pause to 
Freud." 

Dr. Freeman confirmed this, recalling one of the 
first such sessions which he witnessed. A Negro 
student and hia parents were before the board, under 



questioning which "presumed them guilty until they 
proved themselves innocent." The youth, he said, 
kept his head and outtalked them in answer to such 
questions as why did he want to leave his friends and 
go to a school where he knew no one, and wasn't his 
achool a good one, etc. "This has mellowed," according 
to Dr. Freeman. The PTA and League of Women Voters 
aends observers to all meetings of the board. 

A Negro told of the experience recently of the 
two young ladies who are the only Negroes in the high 
school which serves the most exclusive white neighbor¬ 
hoods. "The acceptance has been just beautiful. They've 
been invited to senior parties in homes, and picked up 
to attend all the games." One white youth tried to 
give them trouble, and the other kids "got on his back." 

A tradition for this was established earlier at the 
school when the aenior boys let it be know that anyone 
who bothered a lone Negro youth admitted to the school 
would have them to contend with. This youth won a scholar- 
ahip to college; the two girls are doing well in their 
gradea. 

A Negro teacher described conditions at one of the 
Negro achools, an ancient one: Negro pupils pass by 
white schools to attend it. There is no real equality 
of equipment. The school might have as good microscopes, 
but while it haa two, its white counterpart would have 
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20. Classes in white and Negro schools are overcrowded. 
Pupils at the Negro school, from low to middle class 
homes, are not really well motivated, have not experienced 
the kind of stimulus that would cause them to seek 
quality training. A good kid from a bad family does 
well the first four yearn, begins to lag behind, goes 
down, finally drops out. Another problem is that 
adminiatratora of Negro achools are themselves Negroes 
of the "old school" and incapable often of independence, 
while teachers are often people who have struggled up 
from the same environment that cripples their pupils. 

They regard their job as an ultimate achievement, and 
have had no opportunity to find their way into the main 
atreaaiB of today's education. 

David w. Harris is chairman of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg County School Board. He was vice chairman 
of the county board when the merger came. In his 
brokerage office (with an indoor putting-practice rig 
by his desk) at the modernistic Charlottetown Mall 
shopping center (with stores with open fronts and a 
display in the mall of surprisingly good high school 
art), Mr. Harris talked with the urbanity and charm of 
hia occupation and stage (middlish young) of life: 

"They say we have done as little as possible, and 
it may be that we haven't done all we could. But it's 
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safer to take the conservative course than to push 
to the danger point. There was a great deal of fear 
that was without foundation about desegregation. This 
ia what we wanted to prove — that it was without 
foundation. We wanted to show that it could be done, 
not how far we could go and how fast. If you want to 
build a house, you don't build the roof first... 

“That's what we've been working on... We re in a 
position now to move... We don't want to risk a 
Birmingham. We've avoided bombings. It only takes 
one to get you in trouble.... This is something we didn't 
creater we inherited it... 

“I'm not real happy with the progress we've made; 
but we will do a great deal more." (Reaction of 
several Negroes when asked about this promise was an 
almost cynical "When?") 

Specifically, Mr. Harris said that "percentage-wise," 
the number of Negroes in desegregated schools would 
accelerate “conaiderably“ during the coming year. 
Acceleration is possible now "because the pattern is 

set. 

He also saidt The neighborhood assignment policy 
waa what Negroes asked for at first... Opposition to 
deasgregation waa not publicised but it was heavy from 
groups and individuals. This was part of the reason for 
going slow... Only one parent took his child out of the 
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special gunner school class with a Negro teacher... A 
good school here and there is not the answer. One bad 
achool in the aystem hurts all achoola... White and 
Negro low income areas are generally served by the 
poorest teachers. There ia serious consideration of 
assigning then the best teachers... School walkouts by 
Negroes would do great damage; there seems little 
likelihood of thia so long as Negro leaders have open 
communication with the white leadership... An integrated 
faculty will "cone in tine.” It is regarded as a "najor 
change." ... 

"As a school board," said David W. Harris, whose 
father was a teacher all his life, and who hinself 
started out as a teacher, "we would like to do away 
with segregation tomorrow. But we're convinced we 
couldn't get away with it. We would lose the progress 
we have nade." 

(In the nail outside his office, the high school 
art on diaplay ranged fron carefully conscientious realism 
to abstract portraiture. Pictures of farm houses and 
city atreets showed a feeling for regional flavor. 

Shoppers were caught by the art as they hurried by, and 
would turn and bend to the pictures, studying them. One 
of those carefully studying a pointillist technique in 
a painting of a big house and yard was a Negro youth, 
vtrenely neatly dreased. He looked of high school age 
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and aa though ha had coaa out to tha shopping cantar 
juat to aaa tha display.) 

Invariably whan Charlotta paopla talkad of tha 
raca ralations of tha future, thay pinnad hopes on the 
efforts to include tha city in tha North Carolina Fund, 
a foundation-financed, matching-fund program attacking 
poverty. Awaranaaa ia high that raca problems are 
linked to tha problame of poverty which transcend race. 

Not ao high ia tha awareness of tha extant of white and 
Negro poverty in tha city, and while there are many 
groups "trying to do something," there is virtually no 
coordination. Tha North Carolina Fund would indeed be 
a way for Charlotta to move into some of the more complex, 
deeper cultural causes and results of discrimination, after 
its auccasa with surface desegregation. 

The proposal for including Charlotte in the program 
contains the aet of dismal atatiatica becoming familiar 
in descriptions of what aila most American cities. Here 
is a samplingi while Chsrlotte is the largest city with 
the greatest economic power in the Carolinas, with the 
highest median income, it also has more poverty, a higher 
crism rate, more public asaiatance cases, more overcrowded 
dwelling units, more illegitimacy, more tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, more cases in Juvenile Court, and the 
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largest adult population with less than five years 
of schooling. 

A total of 14,000 families make less than $3,000 
a year, 3,000 of whcm make less than $1,000 a year. 

Median income for white families is $6,440, for Negroes, 
$2,904. Three-fourths of the Negro families make less 
than $4,000. Half make less than $3,000. Fifty-five 
per cent of school children are white, but of the 
three-fourths of dropouta attributable to poverty, 47% 
are Negro, compared with 24% white. There is a 3.2% 
unemployment rate, low by national comparisons, and a 
shortage of skillsi stenographers, machine operators, 
suto mechanics, welders, draftsmen. Recent attention 
to urban renewal and public housing and tighter enforce¬ 
ment of s tighter housing code has not dented 4,000 blighted 
houses, 6,000 in need of repairs. An impoverished family 
with six children cannot get public housing, and only the 
worst of private housing. 

In 1962, the crime rate was 15.9 per 1,000. (A news¬ 
paper account gives breakdowns. Murder and non-negligent 
manslaughtert nine whites arrested, 29 Negroes. Forcible 
rape, five whites, 26 Nsgroes. Armed robbery, 17 whites, 

70 Negroes. Police Chief John Hord, who wears a civilian 
suit in hia little office cluttered with the trophies 
and sentimentality of the profeasional police officer, 
said that the high criste rate follows the inhabitants of 
a slum cleared by urban renewal to whatever slum they go 
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to. He talked of efforts of the Chamber of Commerce 
Crime Committee and the Mayor's Crime Committee to study 
causes and cures of crime. He said his men "enforce 
the law as fair as we know how. We treat colored just 
as we do white as long as they'll let us. If one jumps 
on an officer, though, we don't care how we get him off." 
He spoke of the traditional generosity of police to poor 
families, and from his professional knowledge of the 
situation, spoke feelingly of the plight of Negro and 
white slum children: "No father, and the mother works 
and he roams the streets. He's got no fair chance." As 
for poverty in general. Chief Hord said: "We're going 
to have to do something.") 

The Charlotte Pund proposal says: "Special attention 
must be given to race as an important factor contributing 
to poverty... A practical astute achievement such as this 
/desegregation of restaurants, hotels7 delights us, but 
the disparity of opportunity is still very goeat with half 
of our Negro families falling below the poverty line. We 
are restless about the fact that traditional methods do 
not offer adequate solutions." 

The proposal has an eight-point program to be 
administered in four neighborhoods, using junior high 
schools as centers. The eight points are (1) school 
readiness: a 6 to 8 week summer school, afternoon and 

Saturday programs, kindergartens; (2) health clinics 



emphasizing preventive medicine (a pilot project by the 
Public Health and Welfare Departments administered oral 
contraceptives to 300 volunteers)) (3) job opportunities: 
job training and Mr. Polk's placement bureau? (4) adult 
education: everything from the three R's to leadership 

training, with emphasis on home improvement? (5) a 
staffed youth program? (6) data correlation? (7) special 
services: teams of counselors, psychologists, and social 
workers? (8) neighborhood centers. 

Pete McKnight, editor of the Charlotte News, is 
president of the North Carolina Fund. He said frankly 
ha doesn't know whether Charlotte will be included. If 
it should be, it would follow the state policy of directly 
involving Negroes with whites in solving a common problem. 
(Since then Charlotte was selected to participate.) He 
said the two big problems are education and jobs, and 
that no one expects to "remake adults... The real hope is 
to cut off this generation of kids from the cycle of poverty." 
He pointed out, as had others, that whites as well as 
Negroes ara among the impoverished, that the problems are 
the same. 

The one man interviewed who didn't view the Charlotte 
Plan — as presently conceived -- with total approval 
was Dr. Hawkins. He voiced as his first criticism that 
the group which conceived it had no Negro membership. He 
aaid that its first step should be announcement of integration 
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of schools, joba and housing. He urged a reading 
program from age 4 to 6... an incentive program for adult 
education in the form of paymenta slightly higher and 
in lieu of welfare paymenta for attendance at schools... 

A commitment from every employer for equal employment 
to aolve the job problem with reaponaibility on them — 

■not us" — to recruit and train personnel... open 
occupancy and rent control and tighter enforcement of 
the housing code to improve housing. 

The Charlotte Fund proposal singled out what is 
at once the most difficult and most hopeful thing about 
Charlotte's concern with poverty. Noting what is readily 
apparent to an outsider, the tremendous activity by many 
groups in this area, it aaya: "Yet these projects are as 
fragmented as they are earnest, and they lack central 
direction, analysis and thrust. They are encouraged— 
but not powered—by the kind of concentrated community good 
will that has built for Charlotte a solid reputation in 
business and industrial growth, progressive government 
and productive race relations. At the core of Charlotte's 
proposal to the North Carolina Fund lies determination to 
muster that 'will* and sustain it..." 

***** 

Moat of what the people of Charlotte, in discussing 
their race situation, talked about, argued about had 
already happened. It was in the alaK>st off-hand appraisal 
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of future problems that they shewed an exciting, almost 
unaware acceptance of an approach to the future unlike 
anything we have known before in the South. 

Here, in teleacoped form, are three more interviews 
to illustrate thia, to round out thia report, and -- 
becauae of a daliberata aalection of diaparate viewpoints 
and peraonalitiea ~ to ahow again the drama of the human 
atory of Charlotte, where people and eventa intertwine 
like the unplanned atreeta of an American town, unduly 
complicated, perhapa, not anywhere near aa efficient 
or rational as a machine might make, but full of a 
wonderful variety and vigor and potential... 

In an office full of books, records and mementoes 
of hia aucceaaful career as enfant terribl e of southern 
liberaliam, Harry Golden, in a bright red sport shirt, 
with his paunch and his cigar, sat rocking and talking 
of Charlotte in sentences that could have gone down almost 
verbatim aa an easay in The C aro lina Isra elite, his paper 
of opinion, if not in one of his many books of similar 
material. 

"You've got to consider the structure. Start with 
at leaat 500 branch officea and warehouses managed by 
aten making 15 to 30 thousand dollars, brought from the 
Hidweat, Long Ialand, and Westchester County with political 
and economic values supported in the Midwest, Long Island, 







and Westchester County. The distributing end is so big 
here that these men are the hard core of the power 
structure. Local merchants and manufacturers and 
distributors take from these managers with northern 
and midwestern backgrounds some of their political ideas. 
They are blended. The interests are the same. Some 
northern managers accommodate by taking on the sociological 
views of the South. But the connections are not deep. 

A man from IBM or Pitney Bowes comes in, and the first 
thing he does is sit down and write a letter to the 
editor —» 'what a beautiful city you have here... and 
one thing I've noticed is the controversy about integration 
I know integration won't work. I'm from Ohio and I 
know...'" 

The managerial class, he said, is one in economic 
and political views. Racial views are reflected by their 
Republican Congressman -- who never uses the word race. 
Politics are oriented to the society, and in heated 
elections and primaries, the candidates don't see fit 
to mention race. 

"On this basis, my partly humorous comment is 
valid... They would elect Martin King or Malcolm X 
mayor if somehow one of them could give them a guarantee 
of no labor unions and no minimum wage for laundry workers. 

He said he used the crack to make the point that 
"this city could have been integrated from top to bottom 

after the Supreme Court decision in 1954... Why they 
didn't has concerned me for years. My conclusion is 
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that while these people make a fetish of individual 
initiative and individual freedom of action, they are 
aa enslaved to the section aa any group in it, includ¬ 
ing Jews, Iriah, and Negroes." They act, he said, as 
a unit. "They don't want to hurt Mississippi and 
Georgia and Alabama..." 

He recalled the day when Dorothy Counts withdrew 
from the white school after the spitting incident. 

"Three or four of us went to her father to plead with 
him not to withdraw her... He showed us a pad of four 
pages of telephone calls of sympathy and condolences — 

48 names. They were the leading citizens. Any one of 
them expressing what they had said in public could 
have smashed things. But they didn't..." 

The big point, he said, was that not a single 
measure of progress has been made in Charlotte without 
pressure, either from law, from demonstrations or the 
fear of demonstrations. "Negro militancy is the only 
thing that will do it." Andi 

"It's a city with more churches than any other 
with the possible exception of Glasgow... without ever 
being movud by Christian charity... 

"Charlotte had such an opportunity for prestige... It 
could have been a byword for racial progress all over the 


worId..." 
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Parry Morgan is another editor, with another 
approach. Aa managing editor of the Charlotte News 
(Caah'a paper, once conaidered the more liberal, now 
the more conservative of Charlotte's two papers), he 
haa had a hand in some of the things that have happened, 
an inaider'a view, and an influence on public opinion. 

The miniatera, he aaid, set the tone for the 1963 
breakthrough. Just their presence at the executive 
committee meeting "added to the courage of those who 
spoke out.” 

The key to understanding it, he went on, is 
Charlotte's fundamental stability, its fear of excess. 
(The whole state ia this way, he said.) "People don't 
like to be though of as anti-Negro... There are a few 
iron-headed aegregationists here... and these are some 
of the finest and most civil people you'd want to 
meet... One had a Negro in a prominent position in 
hia firm: he ia a sincere segregationist but not 
a nigger hater." 

Force has been minor in Charlotte's progress, he 
said. The real force is the consensus which says: "Be 
sure you know what you're doing when you move. Don't 
be ailly. And don't shove us: tell us why." 

Dissatisfaction with tokenism is manifested by 
only a minority of Negroes. The body of Negro leaders 
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tend to the bum emotional characteristics as whitest 
"Work it out... Accommodate." 

"I think they feel they're not in the Elysian Fields, 
and that Charlotte is not as progressive as whites think 
it is, but all the same, they feel they're better off 
than moet... And they have the same pride in it.” 

He aaid he didn't think there would be renewed 
demonstrations, as at Chapel Hill. They key would be 
"young actioniata from outside.” They might try, "but 
they would be unable to carry the community... unable 
to achieve anything through force. 'Don't push me.' 

Dr. Hawkina would be the only one who would go along 
with them, and then only if circumstances were favorable... 

"The North Caroline Fund could be exceedingly 
important. It legitimizes a concern over poverty, and 
in Charlotte once a problem is brought into the arena, 
acxaething will be dona if it is needed... Just the fact 
of planning — if it stops tomorrow — is of great 
value..." 

The important thing here is that "whites and Negroes 
would be grappling with the reality of the Negro 
condition — poverty, ignorance, disease.” 

This ia why, he said, he grew weary with the freedom 
ridea (although he conceded their contributions to 
individual aelf-confidence.) They involved "so much agony 
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for a victory that means nothing to the mass of Negroes.” 

Liberals and conservatives alike use the cliche of 
the civil rights legislation to hide from reality — "which 
is that this is a problem that will take an uncountable 
asiount of work, wisdom, and years and years to solve.” 

The important thing with the Fund is that people 
actually face this, "with the power structure in the 
fore... You can't do anything without the power structure 
in charge. Here it car understand, and does understand, 
and is capable of leadership.” 

The need, he said, is to enter these things "freely 
and with good conscience..." If it is necessary for the 
solution of the problems of poverty to desegregate 
schools, this is preferable to doing it through courts 
and social dogma. It's the same with social contact. 

”1 shrink from doing it for the sake of doing it. This 
implies acceptance of the premise that we must live and 
work and play together and I don't believe that is 
accepted anywhere... here or in the North.” 

It is a question of "integration on one base rather 
than another. People get used to ignoring color when 
the person is an obvious equal. But if it's just 
assertion of a writ, I don't accept it." 

People grow into things. The way Charlotte is doing 
is far preferable to civil rights legislation. Growth is 
not at a "breathtaking rate... and when it happens, it 
stays." 




He conceded that the 1963 breakthrough would not 
have happened without Birmingham. "But I hope pressure 
will stop short of force... that the momentum will 
continue... that we work it out and have it accepted 
as something we did. The tone is important: the absence 
of rancor and bitterness." 

The next interview took place in the second floor 
office of a funeral home, with the dusk sounds of a Negro 
alum all around, children shouting, and wailing, adult 
cries, a fire engine shrieking danger through the narrow 
atreets. Answering the questions were James K. Polk, 
son-in-law of the funeral home owner, educated at 
Johnson C. Smith and Temple University, young, urbane, 
and relaxed, and Willie Davis, an elementary school 
teacher, a graduate of the University of Minnesota, with 
a masters from Columbia, more intense, equally urbane. 

They are the leaders of the East Side Council on Civic 
Affairs, the group which has conducted conversations with 
the top white leadership and which organized the Charlotte 
Placement Bureau. Mr. Polk is spoken of by some white 
liberals as perhaps the new look in Negro leadership, 
someone able to resolve the dissensions, or transcend 
them. Characteristically, both the older Negro leadership 
spokesmen and Dr. Hawkins were less enthusiastic but 
generally favorable to these two new-comer young leaders. 
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Mr. Polk and Mr. Davia talked in turn*, backing 
up or supplementing what the other had to say. Their 
thoughta are rendered here in direct and indirect 
quotationa. 

Polki "They needed to attract business. They used 
a Negro on an induatry hunting mission in the North. 

They knew they couldn't do it with poor race relations. 

I don't think it was a moral decision. I would hope they 
would add these things... We got in by the back door, 
but we muat realise that this took courage... This is it 
when the Chamber of Commerce speaks... We were willing 
to go through all the trial periods ~ to do what we had 
to do to break the ice." 

Davisi "Charlotte has not done all it should. 

Ita church-going doesn't show up in its behavior." 

Polki "Churches ignore the problem because if they 
faced it, they wouldn't be able to avoid their duty... 

We don't have time for their hearts to change... These 
influential people tell us inadvertently that they will 
do nothing unless forced to. They suggest detitonstrations 
without realising what they say." 

They talked of the slowness of school desegregation, 
the lack still of any carefully defined plan upon which 
Negro expectations and reactions might be based. Was 
their group contemplating action? 
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PolXi "No. Me are not to the point where we 
could influence boycotts or law suits. It's possible 
we could get to that, if we found it necessary." 

Daviai "Jobs are still a big problem. There are 
many vocations still closed. Por example, there are no 
Negro cab drivers, snd few sales people." 

PolXi "Z thir.X we're moving some. Some companies 
are opening. But there are still too few employees. 

They would have you believe it's a problem to find 
qualified Negroes. This means being head and shoulders 
above the white secretary at the next desX... But we're 
willing to accept this... to breaX the ice... solely for 
expediency." 

Davisi "They are willing to train whites. But the 
Negro must be trained and experienced before he can be 
hired." There are no Negro plumbers and electricians. 

They are trained, but can't be licensed. They can be 
licensed in many North Carolina cities. Here, an 
apprentice must have two licensed people to vouch for 
him... So Negroea are hired as common laborers to do 
thia aXilled worX at low wsges. "How do you breaX such 
a vicious cycle without federal legislation?" 

PolXi "Me registsred four or five thousand voters. 
Me had to taXe them im there's no telling what we could 
do if we could get registrars out in the precincts... Me 



are working on precinct and block voter organization." 

Daviat Diaaennion? We're not moving for power... 

We have great respect for the other leaders. We don't 
want to ateal anybody's thunder. But we will go in 
where nothing is being done... 

Daviat "I hope those white leaders we /the East 
Side Council7 have met with left the meetings with the 
impression that we were uaing a diplomatic approach. We 
want to let them know how we feel as human beings.” 

Polkt "I think we are having more effect than the 
Ksyor'a Committee /of which he is a member/. We work 
harder. The committee people are busy. They don't have 
time for theae things. In our meetings, we have time 
to ait and seek understanding of how things seem to us, 
and what can be done on such things as jobs, education, 
and beautification of the community. We talk with each 
leader in the area of hia concentration. We spell out 
our hopes and aspirations. We don't tell any of them who 
elaa haa been in to talk with us. It's all in confidence, 
to inspire their confidence. It is frank discussion. 

They have all said they would be willing to come back. 

"There's no backing down on principle, regardless 
of their stature. The method and procedure is give 
and take... 

"It'a a beautiful experience for us, and for those 
men. Many of them never had an opportunity to sit down 
and have Negroes disagree with them. They're such big 





Three central facts stand out to form the pattern 
in Charlotte's race relations progress. 

One is the ability of the city's leadership -- that 
almost mystical concept of contemporary sociology called 
the power structure — to appraise racial pressures with 
relative dispassion, to make decisions about what the 
city must do, and, most importantly, to act upon them. 
This illustrates what may be a basic fact in civil 
rights — that when the downtown elite really wants 
action, the city obeys. This is a commentary perhaps 
on the state of our democracy, and unfortunately more 
often seen in the South when the men of power speak 
evil, or by not speaking, affirm segregation and 
resistance to law, or, as of late in some cities, seem 
to speak for progress but do not really mean it. The 
leadership in many cities will tell you that they have 
done the kind of thing that Charlotte actually achieved. 
In others they will piously speak of "all we have done 
for our Negroes," at the very moment a fierce demonstra¬ 
tion against intolerable conditions is going on outside 
their office windows. Unlike such leaders, the white 
leaders of Charlotte do not slide their eyes away when 
they make their hometown boosterism boasts. They have 
done what they say they have done; there is a pride in 
them about it. They are more likely to discuss what they 
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haven't done, and they are leas defensive, more inclined 
to promise further change. And these attitudes 
are reflected among the people of the city. 

The second fact is that constant pressure from Negro 
leaders — most notably in the past from Dr. Hawkins — is 
an acknowledged ingredient of all the progress that has 
been made. The orientation of Negro leadership has been 
toward getting results rather than plunging into protest 
expressive of despair. Strategy came out of research, 
and seemed carefully planned. 

The third fact is the existence of the Mayor's 
Committee on Human Relations as an apparatus for channel¬ 
ing the pressured decisions of the business leadership 
into acceptable action. Xt also serves as a conductor 
of the pressure and as a place for letting off steam by 
both sides, and, surely most important of all, as a 
setting where intelligent and sensitive representatives 
of races long estranged and blocked by invalid over¬ 
generalizations from one another may come to the knowledge, 
in the gradual way of the human mind and emotions, of 
the individuality of each man and thus to the real truth 
of the race probleme with which they deal. 

It is important, too, to say that all of this 
analyaia about pressure and reaction to pressure is 
meaningless without awareness that working through it 




at all levels are such unanalysable attributes of the 
human heart as courage, dedication, moral commitment, 
intellectuel honesty, devotion to duty, and simple 
kindness displayed in happy quantity by members of 
both races struggling with a great burden of the past 
in Charlotte. 

Combined, these things form the pattern which has 
enabled the city, since the sit-ins, to act before 
demonstrations were considered necessary by Negroes — 
and to whatever extent race relations are good in 
Charlotte, it is attributable to this pattern. 

It is obvious that race relations are neither perfect 
nor particularly happy' yet. The undercurrents of criticism 
and dissatisfaction which swirl in any conversation with 
Negroes are in part an expression, surely, of the similar 
undercurrent of distaste or doubt among many whites about 
the progress that has been made. It is becoming clear that 
in the long and arduous American adventure that is the 
race revolution, such undercurrents of antagonism 
are going to have to be accepted and handled by people 
as best they can as a normal part of the process of change. 

The Negro dissatisfaction is an expression, too, of 


reaction to the instances where the white antagonisms 
to change have held sway — most notably at the hospital, 
the colleges, and, to a degree, the public schools. Yet 
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these situations tend to bear out what has just been 
described as the pattern by which Charlotte has changed. 

It was pointed out in various of the interviews 
as something of an explanation for the disparities in 
these areas that the men on the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Hospital Authority, the Board of Directors of the 


Community College System, and the men on the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education are not the same, for 
the most part, as the men out front and making progress 
through such an organization as the Chamber of Commerce. 

While this is true, it is reasonable to assume — 
and interviews confirmed this opinion — that there are 
ties (business, social, and otherwise) between all four 
sets of men. It is also reasonable to assume that if 
the city's highest leadership had wanted to or needed to 
put a stop to the machinations involving hospitals, 
colleges, and schools, they could have, with the same 
thoroughness with which compliance on desegregation of 
public accommodations was achieved. 

The point would seem to be both that the pressure 
was not applied as efficiently in these areas as it 
was in public accommodations by Negro leadership, and 
that these situations were complex enough to allow more 
maneuverability against pressure. In all three instances. 
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something beyond direct action or the threat of it was 
called for. Dr. Hawkins's efforts to get help from 
HEW on the hospital is indicative more than anything 
else of the kind of performance that has come to be 
expected of that agency of the federal government in such 
matters. They would investigate only one charge at a 
time. Dr. Hawkins said, rather than look at the hospital's 
segregation situation as a whole. 

Aside from that, the failure of Negro leadership 
to apply efficient pressure — as in, say, court suits — 
must in some degree be attributable to the amount of 
dissension and antagonism among the Negro leaders. Where 
a concerted and cooperative effort seemed to be called 
for to develop a sophisticated strategy akin to business 
dealing or labor-management maneuvering, Charlotte's Negro 
leadership has been split and devoting much energy to 
battling each other. 

This dissension is in the emergingly typical frame¬ 
work common to much Negro leadership at all levels in the 
natiom older negotiation-inclined, tolerant Negroes 
versus younger men who are full of impatience and inclined 
to action. One almost gets the feeling that the racial 
struggle in Charlotte has fallen into a battle of 
personalities that transcends race. Much at one time might 
have been achieved for mutual progress with the simple 
act of giving more recognition and honor to the contri¬ 
butions of Dr. Hawkins, and of acknowledgement from 
younger leaders of the achievements "back when things 
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were rough" of the older leaders. 

At this writing, the dissension has broken into 
the open with charges and counter charges over 
registration performance and policy of the factions. 

It seems crucial to future Charlotte progress that 
somehow all of this internecine battling be resolved. 

The city, in part, seems settled in a pattern of 
amicable conference table competition between the races. 

In another way, it almost seems that the challenge to 
Negro leadership is not any more to keep up with what 
the white people are trying to do to them, but to keep 
up with white lestdership in moves toward the kind of society 
that they, the Negroes, desire. 

There will continue to be the need in the fight 
against de facto segregation, especially of jobs and 
housing, for concerted and effective Negro representation 
in the kind of day-to-day struggle of self-interest that 
is common to much of the American society's achievement 
in other areas. And there will continue, in Charlotte's 
attack on poverty, a great opportunity for Negro leader¬ 
ship to give invaluable assistance and to make sure 
that goals and results are appropriately within the 
framework of the open society. The challenge to much 
of the white citizenship centers on the need to find 
better reasons than pressure for living up to America's 
idealism. 
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In both cases, Charlotte seems about done with 
the southern battles of 100 and 200 years ago, and 
haa moved its racial concerns into the mainstream of 
American thought and activity. One leaves it wondering 
if the leadership there, white and Negro, is capable of 
overcoming whatever blocks there are to a continuation 
of the kind of creative will they have mustered in the 
past. If so, not just the South but the nation might 
soon look to Charlotte for leadership. 
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May 13, 1964 


Mr. Robert Veil 

Oouncll of Federated Organizations 
1017 Lynch St., P. O. Box 2896 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Dear Mr. Vail: 

In rsply to your latter of April 27, 1964, this 
will request that you forward all COFO releases 
to se st tbs shove Washington address. 

Yours in freedom, 


Jules Bernstein 
Legal Department 

JB/eh 

P.8. Send my best regards to Mendy 




O0OYCTI. nil 1 FEDERATED ORGAUZATIOIS 
1017 LjSCS ST. - P. 0. BOX 2096 
2ACEIQI, MISSISSIPPI a 39206 


a? April 19 tA 


International Brotherhood of 
Teaaatera 
Lousianna Ave. 
iaahln;tion, D.C. 

Attn: Civil Richie 

Qentle nen: 

We feel that It Mould be of lau.ual benefit to keep you Informed 
of our aotivitiea and publialty releaaes. If there la a particula 
person or department of the Tea store Union to which releases 
from C.O.F.O., ahould beat ba aent, please advise us. 

Thame you very ouch, 

; nocrely, 

Robert Weil 
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April 4, 1964 


Mr. James R. Hoff* 

2741 Trumbull Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 

Greetings: 

In acknowledgment of your generous contribution and 
also to give an accounting of our stewardship, the trustees of 
the TULC Educational Foundation will have a reception on Monday, 
April 13, 1964, at 7:30 p.m., in the TULC A. Philip Randolph 
Freedom House at 8670 Grand River Avenue. Your presence is 
sincerely requested. 

It would assist us greatly in our plans for this affair 
if you would complete the enclosed postal card and promptly 
return same. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 

f [ 

Damon Keith, President 
TULC Educational Foundation 

DK:hm 
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Negro American Labor Council 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER 
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I. Phrhp Srporr Eaq 

Arthur W B*>lt t 
H HteAwnr Heme F»q 
Leonard J. Dor limit Fvj 


Dear Mr. Hoffat 

A. Philip Randolph is undoubtedly one of the 
great Americana of our time and has done as much 
for democracy as any man living or dead. His 
Horatio Alger rise in the world of labor is one 
of the most fantastic stories of the American way 
of life. 

On April 24, 1964, the Westchester county chapter 
of the Negro American Labor Council, of which he is 
the founder and president, will salute this great 
statesman of labor. This long overdue tribute will 
be held at Westchester's famed Glen Island Casino. 
Leading political, labor, civic and just plain 
citisens will take part in this event. It will af¬ 
ford us a grest opportunity to prove that those 
institutions of democracy are not perfect—they are 
free. 

this letter ia to ask that you help us to make 
this the greatest manifestation of togetherness ever 
seen in Westchester. Enclosed is an advertising 
order for the souvenir journal which will give last¬ 
ing effect to this affair. We are planning 20,000 
for distribution the night of the dinner and through¬ 
out the country. We are doing this so that all might 
see the high esteem in which A. Philip Randolph is 
held. 



2— Mr. Janas R. Hoffs 


3/13/64 


Wa cartainly hopa that you will taka part in some 
laaaaura. It's a graat opportunity for us all to rait- 
anta tha principlas of danocracy. Our daadlina for 
copy is April 10, 1964. 

Gratafully yours 


William L. Rowe 

Mr. Jasaa R. Hoffs 
praaidant 

Intarnational Brotiharhood of 
Taanstars, Chauffaurs, Warahousaman 
and Halpars of Anarica 
25 Louisiana Ava. N.W, 

Washington 1, O.C. 

WLR/cw 

Enclosura 
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February 25, 1964 


Or. John A. Hannah, Chairaan 
Civil Rights Coaalsslon 
1701 Pannsylvanla Avenu<» 

Washington 25, 0. C. 

Dvar Or. Hannah: 

Sines ths Civil Rights Coaalaslon Is engaged In a continuing 
atudy of federal prograaa In the area of promoting racial 
equality and squal eaployaent opportunities, I wish to call 
to your attention a situation which 1 bslleve will be of in¬ 
terest to the Coaaisaion. 

As you are aware, the Prealdent's Coaslttee on Equal Employ- 
aent Opportunity has promoted a program of "Plans for Fair 
Practleas for Unions." Under this progras, approximately 117 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO have foraslly entered into auch 
Plans. While the records of the Coaalaslon aay indicate that 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
houaeaen and Helpers of Aaerlca ham not entered into auch a 
Plan, I as enclosing a brochure of correspondence between 
General Prealdant Hoffs and the President's Committee which 
will ladlcate the Tsaastera' continuing effort to enter into 
a Plan, am well as the position of the President's Coaslttee 
with respect to the Teamsters' requests. These letters are 
being submitted so that the records and reports of the Civil 
Rights Coaalsslon will properly reflect the position of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters with respect to the 
Plana for Fair Practices. 


Very truly yours, 


HJG:sh 
Rncloaure 


Harold J. Gibbons 
Vice President 



Presided 

ORKOOHY M. OAUO 
Udvaretly d Wisconsin 
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Haroh 4, 1964 


Hr. James R. Hoffa 
President, International 

3rotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Pear Hr. Hoffa: 
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Pnbilc Relations 

DORIS OIBSON 
Loyola el tlie Boutk 


During the Soring months of 1964, the United States 
National Student Association, in coaoonaorship 
with the United States Youth Council, will hold 
a nation-wide educational materials drive, entitled 
"Books for Equal Education" (BEE). The drive will 
solicit textbooks, reference works, general llt- 
arature, eto., on all academic levels, grade school 
through oollege. Recipients of these books will 
be Southern Negro schools and llteraoy projeots. 

Our apeolal ooncem this year la for those high 
schools and oollegea from whlcn accreditation has 
been withdrawn or withheld because of Inadequate 
library resources. 

You are probably aware r th»* clrcumst res under 
whloh many Southern Ne sohools operate. Besides 
the woefully lnfdetuat^ yslr 1 fsol. -s and 
supply of qua. 'led te&c era, (.here 1* kittle from 
whloh to taao^ . Books, perhaps the most lmoor^^-it 
building airsMsl In the cons'^uotlon o r . 

uoatlonal Institution, are in very short supply. 

The self-motivated -.udent, rare as he ey be, ne* *.1 
at least books t o^te himself. The school 
building may b* ...jldated, the instructional s~aff 
deficient In size & nd training, but he can still 
lsern If he has ace* ss to the proper bocks. Yet 
many oollegea, and high sohools, face suspension 
f ron their accreditation agencies for lrck of 
auffloient books in their libraries. And few 
Southern Neero students have funds to buy adequate 
books. 
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Hr. James R. Hoffa 
Xaroh 4, 1964 


Annually, oollege and high school students In many 
parts of the country throw away, store away, or sell 
for pennies, bo^ka that they no longer need but that 
ars so seriously needed In the South. It Is our 
hooa that we may be able to develop an effeotlve and 
ooaprehenslve drive to oolleot suoh materials and direct 
them to a productive outlet. 

The goal for this drive Is 250,000 books. We hope that, 

If successful, the drive oan become an annual, enlarged 
project with exoanslon of recipients to Include the 
deflolent educational facilities of the Appalachian region, 
migrant worker areas, Indlen settlements, and urban llteraoy 
projects. 

In addition to the four hundred colleges and universities 
w-.loh comprise the United States National Student Association 
and the thirty-four national youth organizations which 
ere members of the United States Youth Council, we hope to 
add to our list of supoortln^ agencies several education 
associations end adult booIpI servloe organizations. 

I would ,restly aporeolste the opportunity to discuss this 
drive with you or a member of your staff vis a yls the 
possibilities of the Internationa^ Brothernood of Teamsters 1 
assistance In transporting these books from their collection 
points to their point of convergence In Atlanta, Georgia. 

Tha physical movement of these books would take place In 
late May and early June. Perhaps the shipping could be 
undertaken as a cooperative effort between the Teamsters' 

Union and the truckin' industry. I would be most Interested 
In dlsousslng any possible arrangements of this general 
nature. 

I am aware of the excellent record of the Union In Its 
support of suoh projects In the past. The Union has on 
several occasions come to the assistance of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, which will be acting as 
distributor for the book drive, and I hope that you may 
alao find this projeot doservlng of your Interest and support. 

Sincerely yours, 

Prank Mlllspaugh 

Chairman, Books for Equal Eduoatlon 


PK/db 
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CALIPORNIA NEVADA HAWAII 

California Stata Collaga at Hayward, Hayvar., California 
Chaaiinada Collaga, Honolulu 16, Hawaii 
Church Collage of Hawaii, Lai, Onah, Hawaii 
Diablo Vallay Collaga, Concord, California 
laaaaculata Heart Collaga, Loo Angalua, California 
Loa Angalaa Stata Collaga, Loa Angaiaa, California 
Ht. St. Mary'a Collaga, Loa Angalaa, California 
Poiaona Collaga, Clareaiont, California 
San Pranclaco Stata Collaga, San Pranclaco, California 
Stanford Unlvaralty, Palo Alto, California 
Unlvaralty of California, Barkalay, California 
Unlvaralty of California, Loa Angaiaa, California 
Unlvaralty of California Craduata School, Loa Angalaa, California 
Unlvaralty of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Unlvaralty of tha Pacific, Stockton, California 
Unlvaralty of tha Radlanda, Radlarda, California 

CAROLINAS VIRGINIA 

Agriculture and Technical Collaga, Craanaboro, North Carolina 
Atlantic Chrlatlan Collaga, Wilaoa, North Carolina 
Balatoat Abbey Collaga, Balaont, North Carolina 
Bannatt Collaga, Brldgawatar, Virginia 
Bridgewater Collaga, Brldgawatar, Virginia 
Charlotte Collaga, Charlotta, North Carolina 
Claflln Collaga, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Coluaibla Collaga, Co "-able. South Carolina 
Davldaon Collaga, Davldaon, North Carolina 
Duka Unlvaralty (Man'a), Durhaa, North Carolina 
Eaat Carolina Collaga, Craanvllla, North Carolina 
Ebk> ry and Henry Collaga, Eaory, Virginia 
Payattavllla Stata Collaga, Payattavllla, North Carolina 
Craanaboro Collaga, Craanaboro, North Carolina 
Haaipton Inatltuta, Haapton, Virginia 
Holllna Collaga, Holllna, Virginia 

Johnaon C. Salth Unlvaralty, Charlotta, North Carolina 
Llaaatona Collaga, Cafnay, South Carolina 
Llvlngatona Collaga, Saliabury, North Carolina 

Mary Waahlngton Col laga of tha Unlvaralty of Virginia, Fradarlckaburg, Va. 

Pfalffar Collage, Miaanhalaiar, North Carolina 

Quaana Collaga, Charlotta, North Carolina 

Salaai Collaga, Wlnaton Salaai, North Carolina 

Sha*« ’J.iverelty, Ralaigh, North Carolina 

South Carolina Stata Collaga, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Stata Collaga of Agriculture and Engineering, Ralaigh, North Carolina 

Sweat Briar Collaga, Sweat Briar, Virginia 

Unlvaralty of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Unlvaralty of North Carolina at Craanaboro, North Carolina 

Virginia Stata Collaga, Patariburg, Virginia 

Virginia Union Unlvaralty, Richmond, Virginia 

Waaian'a CoIlaga--Duka Unlvaralty, Durham, North Carolina 
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CHEAT NORTWEST 

Cascade Collage, Portland, Oregon 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 

Eastarn Washington Collage of Education, Cheney, Washington 

Conaaga University, Spokane, Washington 

Msrylhurtt College, Marylhurst, Oregon 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

University of Portland, Portlant, Oregond 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Washington State University, Pullawn, Washington 

Western Washington State College, Belllnghaai, Washington 

GREAT SOUTHEAST 

Agnes Scoti College, Decatur, Ceorgla 
Barry Collide, Hlasil, Florida 
Clark Collep 0 , Atlanta, Georgia 
Florida A. A H. College, Tallthassee, Florida 
ttlbbs Jr. Co'lege, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Savannah Stat' College, Savannah, Georgia 
Shorter College, Rowe, Ceorgla 

GREAT SOUTHWES- 

Austin College Sherann, Texas 

OklahoaM City ' diversity, Oklahoma City, OklahoaM 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 
Phillips University, Enid, OklahoaM 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas 
Way la mi, Baptist College, Plalnvlew, Texas 

ILLINOIS WISCONSIN 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Porest, Illinois 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Illinois State University, Nonsal, Illinois 

Rnox Collage, Galesburg, Illinois 

Lakeland College, Plyaiouth, Wisconsin 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin 

Ml lwsukee-Drwner College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois 

National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 

Horth Park College, Chicago, Illinois 

Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin 

Rlpon College, Rlpon, Wisconsin 

Rooaevelt University, Chicago, Illinois 

Roaary Collage, Rlvfcr Foreat, Illinois 

Shlawr College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 

St. Mary's College, Elnwood Park, Illinois 

Univeralty o Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

University of Illlnols--Navy Pier, Chicago, Illinois 

University oi Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

Wright Jr. Col.ege, Chicago, Illinois 
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XOMA KXBHABKA 

Hrlar Cliff Collaga, tloua City, Iowa 
Cantral Collaga, Falla, Iowa 
Coraall Collaga, Mt. Varaon, Iowa 
Draka Oalvaraity, Daa Molaaa, Iowa 
Kllaworth Jr. Collaga, lcwa Falla, Iowa 
Orlaaall Collaga, Crlaaall, Iowa 
Iowa Itata Onivaralty, Asaa, Iowa 
Farsoaa Collaga, Falrflald, Iowa 
ft. Aabroaa Collaga, Davaaport, Iowa 
Biapaoa Collaga, ladlaaola, Iowa 
Oalvaraity of Dubuqua, Dubuqua, Iowa 
■aataar Collaga, LaaMara, Iowa 

KKvnxacT n—i Ki 

lallaralaa Collaga, Loulavllla, Kaatucky 

Baraa Collaga, laraa, Mantucky 

Catharlaa Ipauldlag Collaga, Loulavllla, Kaatucky 
Flak Oalvaraity, Haahvllla, Taoaaaaaa 
Kaatucky Itata Collaga, Fraakfort, Kaatucky 
Klag Collaga, Mrlatol, Taaaaaaaa 
LaMoyaa Collaga, Maaiphla, Taaaaaaaa 
Flkavllla Collaga, Flkavllla, Kaatucky 
Bouthwaatara at Maag>hla, Maaiphla, Taaaaaaaa 
Oaloa Collaga, larbourvllla, Kaatucky 
Vaadarbllt Oalvaraity, Haahvllla, Taaaaaaaa 

■ABOM DUCK 

Catholic Oalvaraity of Aawrlca, Uaahlagtoa, D. C. 

Collaga of Hotra Daaa of Marylaad, Baltlaora, Maryload 
Coppla Taachara Collaga, Baltlaora, Marylaad 
Oalawara Btata Collaga, Dovar, Dalawara 
Duabartoa Collaga of tha Holy Croaa, Uaahlagtoa, D. C. 
Gallaudat Collaga, Uaahlagtoa, D. C. 

Couchar Collaga, BaltLaora, Marylaad 
■oad Collaga, Vradarlck, Marylaad 
Howard Oalvaraity, Uaahlagtoa, D. C. 

Marylaad Btata Taachara Collaga, Vroatburg, Marylaad 
Marylaad Itata Taachara Collaga, Towaoa, Marylaad 
Morgaa Btata Collaga, laltlawra, Marylaad 
Btata Taachara Collaga, lowla, Marylaad 
Trlalty Collaga, Uaahlagtoa, D. C. 

Oalvaraity of Baltlaora, Baltlaora, Marylaad 
■aahlagtoa Collaga, Chaatartoa, Marylaad 
Uaalay Jualor Collaga, Dovar, Dalawara 

MHTBCrCLITAH HHU TOBX 
Barnard Collaga, Haw York, Haw York 
CCHY-'Barwch Day, Maw York, Haw York 
CCMY--Mala Day, Haw York, Haw York 

C.U.Foat Collaga of Loag lalaad Oalvaraity, lfaw York, Haw York 

Collaga of Uow Kochalla, Haw Rochalla, Haw York 

Columbia Oalvaraity, How York, Haw York 

Coacordla Collaglota Iaatltuta, Broaxvllla, Haw York 

Fordhaa Bahoal of Iducatloa, Haw York, Uaw York 

Oood Couaaal Collaga, Uhlta Flalaa, Haw York 

■ofatra Oallaga,iloapataad, Loag lalaad. Haw York 

Muatar Collaga, Broaa, Haw York 

Buatar Collaga, Fork Avaaua, Haw York 


A 




Manhattan Collaga, Haw York, Haw York 

Maahattanvllla Collaga of tha Sacrad Haart, Purchase, Now York 
Maryaouat Collaga, Tarraytoan.i’Naw York 

Maw York Oalvaralty All Sqaaro Congraaa, Washington Squara, N. Y 

Notra Daaa Collaga, Statan laland, Naw York 

Polytechnic laatltuta of Irooklya, Irooklya, Maw York 

fratt laatltuta, Irooklya, Naw York 

Quaaaa Collaga, Pluahlng, Naw York 

Qusaaaboro Casualty Collaga, (fciesneboro, Now York 

It. Praacla Collaga, klrooklya, Naw York 

It. Joha a Oalvaralty, Irooklyn, Naw York 

It. Joha'a Oalvaralty, Jaaalaa, Naw York 

It. Joaaph'a Collaga, Irooklya, Naw York 

larah Lawraaca Collaga, Sroaxvllla, Naw York 

Stara Collaga for Woaian, Naw York, Naw York 

Tha King's Collaga, Naw York, Naw York 

Yaahlva Collaga, Naw York, Naw York 

MlCdOAN 

Alaa Collage, Alas, Mlchlgaa 

Caatral Mlchlgaa Collaga, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
flint Jr. Collaga, flint, Michigan 
lalaaaaoo Collaga, Kalaaasoo, Michigan 
Marygrova Callaga, Datrolt, Michigan 
Marcy Collaga, Datrolt, Michigan 
Mlchlgaa Itata Oalvaralty, Bi «t Lansing, Michigan 
Oalvaralty of Mlchlgaa, Aaa Arbor, Michigan 
Uayaa Itata Oalvaralty, Datrolt, Michigan 

M1MMS0IA DAKOTAS 

Augaburg Collaga, Minneapolis, Mianaaota 
latha1 Callaga, It. Paul, Mlaaaacta 
Carlatoa Callaga, Nodthflald, Mlnaaaota 
Callaga af It. laaadlct, St. Joseph, Mianaaota 
Collaga of It. Catharlaa, St. Paul, Mlaaaaota 
Collaga of St. Tharaaa, Winona, Mlnaaaota 
Dahota Waalayaa, Mltchall, South kDakota 
Dlaklaaon Itata Collaga, Dlcklaaoti, North Dakota 
■uroa Collaga, Huron, South Dnhota 
Macalaatar Collaga, kit. Paul Mianaaota 
Maaakato Itata Collaga, Mankato, Mlaaaaota 
St. Cloud Itata Collaga, It. Cloud, Mianaaota 
St. Mary's Collaga, Winona, Mlaaaaota 

loutharm Stata Taachara Callaga, Springfield, South Dakota 
Oalvaralty of Minnesota, Duluth, Mlaaaaota 
Oalvaralty of Mlaaaaota, Minneapolis, Mlaaaaota 
Oalvaralty of Mlaaaaota, Marrla, Mlaaaaota 
Yaaktoa Collaga, Yaaktoa, South Dakota 
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MISSOURI KANSAS 

Baths 1 Collage, North Hawton, Kansaa 

Cottay Collage, Nevada, Mlaaourl 

Lincoln Unlvaralty, Jaffaraon City, Mlaaourl 

Maryaount Collage, Saline, Kanaaa 

Maryville Collage, Sc. Louie, Missouri 

Mt. St. Scholasclca Collage, Atchlaon, Kansas 

Ottawa Unlvaralty, Ottawa, Kansas 

St. Benedict Collage, Atchlaon, Kansas 

Sou hwasc Missouri Stata Collage, Springfield, Missouri 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Washington Unlvaralty, Sc. Louis, Missouri 

Webstar Collage, Webstar Cro*as, Missouri 

NEW EMCLAMD 

Albartus Magnus Collags, New Havan, Connecticut 

Asiarlean International Collaga, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Aaharat Collaga, Awharsc, Massachusetts 

Anna Marla Collaga, Paxton, Massachusetts 

Barrington Collaga, Barr gton, Rhode Island 

Bradford Jr. Collaga, Bradford, Maiisachusatts 

Brandals University, Walthaai, Massachusetts 

Cardinal Cushing Collaga, Brookline, Massachusetts 

Central Connactlcut State Collaga, New Britain, Connecticut 

Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Colby Collaga, Watarvilla, Maine 

Colbv Jr. Collaga for Wranan, Maw London, New Hampshire 

Kasaamtal Collaga, Boston, Maaaaebusatts 

Plshar Jr. Collaga, Boston, Massa:huaatts 

Garland Jr. Collaga, Boston, Massachusetts 

Craan Mountain Collaga, Poultnay, Vernont 

Harvard Collaga, Caabrldga, Massachusetts 

Hsrvard Bade Ilffa Craduata School, Canbrldga, Massachusetts 

Huason Collaga, Bangor, Maine 

Lesley Collaga, Caaibrldga, Massachusetts 

Mitchell Collaga, New London, Connecticut 

Mt. Holyoks Collaga, South Hadlay, Massachusetts 

Mt. St. Mary's Collagu, Hooksatt, New Hampshire 

Hawton Collage of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Massachusetts 

Northaaatsrn University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Our Lady of the Kins Collaga, Chlcoppa, Massachusetts 

Providence Collaga, Providence, Rhode Island 

Badcll ; <e Collaga, Caaibrldga, Massachusetts 

i:gls Jo1lags, Waaton, Massachusetts 

St. Ansala's Collaga, Manchester, New Hampshire 

St. Joseph's Collaga, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Salva Kaglna Collaga, Newport, Rhode Island 

Slaasona Collaga, Boston, Massachusetts 

Skldnora Collaga, Saratoga Springs, New York 

Snlth Collaga, Northanpton, Maiisachusatts 

Springfield Collaga, Sprlngflald, Massachusetts 

Stata Collaga, Brldgawatar, Massachusetts 

Stata Teachers Collaga, Kesna, New Hanpshlre 

Stata Co 1.aga, PltchDurg, Massachusstts 

Stata Collaga, Franlnghan, Maiaaekusstta 

Stata Teachers Collaga, Cast niton, Varaont 


i 
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Scats Col lags, Sal cat, Massachusetts 
Stata Collage, Westfield, Maaaachuaatca 
Oalveralty of Conaactlcut, Storrs, Connacdcut 
Onlvaralty of Veraont, Burlington, Veraont 
Oalvaraicy of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhoda Island 
Wallaalay Collaga, Wallaalay, Massachusetts 
Uaalayaa Unlvaralty, MlddlaCon, Connacdcut 
Worcester Junior Collaga, Worcester, Maaaachuaatca 

NEW JERSEY 

Blooaflald Collaga, Blooaflald, Nav Jaraay 

Collaga of St. Elizabeth, Convant Station, New Jaraay 

Douglaaa Collaga, Naw Brunswick, Naw Jaraay 

Oraw Unlvaralty, Madlaon, Naw Jaraay 

Palrlelgh Dickinson, Taanack, Naw Jaraay 

Palrlalgh Dickinson, Rutherford, Naw Jaraay 

Claaaboro Stats Collaga, Claaaboro, Naw Jaraay 

Hooaouth Collaga, Long Branch, Naw Jaraay 

Nawark Scats Collaga, Onion, Naw Jaraay 

Princeton Onlvaralty, Prlncaton, Naw Jaraay 

Saton Hall Onlvaralty, South Oranga, Naw Jaraay 

Trane k> Jr. Collaga, Tranton, Naw Jaraay 

Tranton Scats Collaga, Tranton, Naw Jaraay 

Opaala Collaga, East Oranga, Naw Jaraay 

NEW YORK STATE 

Alfrad Onlvaralty, Alfrad, Haw York 

Bard Collaga, Annandala oi tha Hudson, Naw York 

Collaga of Sc. Roaa, Albany, Naw York 

Cornall Onlvaralty, Ithaca, Naw York 

D'Youvllla Collaga, Buffalo, Naw York 

Herpur Collaga, Blng.nunton, Naw York 

Ithaca Collaga, Ithaca, Naw York 

(foaonts Stats Taachara Collaga, Onsoncs, Naw York 

Rochester landcute of Tachnology, Rochaatar, Naw York 

Rosary Hill Collaga, Buffalo, Naw York 

Scats Taachara Collaga, Core lane, Naw York 

Scats Taachara Collaga Pradonla, Naw York 

Stmt* Taachara Collags, Poteden, New York 

On.on Collaga, SenaasetaJy, Naw York 

Onlvaralty:of Buffalo, Buffalo, Naw York 

Onlvaralty of Rochaatar, Rochaatar, Naw York 

Vsaaar Collaga, Poughkeepsie, Naw York 

Walla Collaga, Aurora, Naw York 

OHIO INDIANA 

Capital Onlvaralty, Colunbue, Ohio 
Cantrel Stats Collaga, Wllbariarea, Ohio 
Do Pauw Oalvaralty, Greenville, Indiana 
Pann Collaga, Clavaland, Ohio 
John Carroll Onlvaralty, Clavaland, Ohio 
Ksuyon Collaga, Graanblar, Ohio 
Muaklngua Collaga, Naw Concord, Ohio 
Obarlln Collaga, Obarlln, Ohio 
St. Mary's Collaga, Notra Dana, Ohio 
Taylor Onlvaralty, Upland, Indiana 
Onlvaralty of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
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lvtrslty of Uotru Dium, Notre Dema, Indiana 
l'raullr.it College, Clave land, Ohio 
Waatarn College, Oxford* Ohio 
Wllberforce University* Wilbur to re a, Ohio 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA 

Aldaraon Broaddua Csllaga, Phllltppt, Meat Virginia 
Allaghany College, Nar.dvilla, Pannaylvanla 
Alliance Collage, Cimbrldga Sprlnga, Pennsylvania 
Baavar Collage, Jenklntovn, Pannaylvanla 
Bryn Mavr Mavr C.llitga, Bryn Mawr, Pannaylvanla 
Cadar Craat Cillege, Allentown, Pannaylvanla 
Chatham College, Plttaourgh, Pannaylvanla 
Chearnuc Hill College, Chaatnut Hill, Pannaylvanla 
DlcVlna Coilaga, Carllala, Panaaylvaaia 
Eaatcrn Baptist Collage, 8t. DavidsPennsylvania 
College, Erla, Pannaylvanla 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Lahlgh Unlvaralty, Btithlaham, Pannaylvanla 
Lincoln Unlvaralty, Lincoln Unlvaralty, Pannaylvanla 
Mercyhurit Collage, Erla Pannaylvanla 
Moravian Col la* d>ithle!i*m, Pannaylvanla 
Mount Mercy Collage, Plttaburgh, Pannaylvanla 
Muhlenourg Collage, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Pe.myl/aala Military Collage, Cheater, Pannaylvanla 

P.llaialphla Colleg* of Textiles and Science, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Roaamo.nt Collage, Kossmont, Pannaylvanla 

St. Josaph'a Collado, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

St. Vincent's Collage, Strobe, Pannaylvanla 

Sat ■>n Hill Co.^aaa. "reanaburg, Pennsylvania 

Svarthaaora Collage, Svarthmora, Pannaylvanla 

Temple Ual/arrlty, Philadelphia, Pannaylvanla 

Thiel Collage, Gra ■. .*llla, Pennsylvania 

Unlvaralty of ?ar_nylvi.ila (Woman), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Unlvaralty of P*:u>aylvbnla (Man), Philadelphia, Pannaylvanla 
Washington ana Jeft«rs->n Collage, Washington, Pannaylvanla 
West Virginia Stf“j Collaga, Institute, West Virginia 
Wistnlnlatar Callage, New Wilmington, Pannaylvanla 
Wilson Coll-tga, u..'jnoarttburg, Pannaylvanla 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Loratto Hsighta Colltga, Loratto, Colorado 
Rocky Mountain Collage, Billings, Montana 
Unlvaralty of Colors.to, Boulder, Colorado 
Unlvaralty of Sis Mvcle*, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

SOLI"-' CENTRAL 

Ala::.s.» Scats Collage, Montgomery, Alabama 

Arkansas A. M. 4. X., PI..a Bluff, Arkansas 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Grabbling Collage, Cradling, Louisiana 

Rjs: Collage, Hollv Sprl.xi. Miaaisslppl 

St. Mary's Dominican C llaga, New Orleans, Louisia u> 

Southern Unlvarsl A. t* M., Baton Rouge, Louis la a 
Spring Hill Colic. .. S 'l - hill, Alabama 
- ’1 'A v* r U ’ * t '• Mab>—-> 


a 




Tou|«loo Southern Chrlatiaa Ciilcp, Tonga loo, Hlidulppl 
Tulina Unlvaralty Creduata khool, 9m OrUana, Louialana 
Tuakagaa Inatituta, Tuakagaa, Algfcaae 
Xavlar Unlvaralty, Nw Orlaana, Louialana 

I7TAI 

Collaga of loutharn Utah, Cadar City, Utah 
Unlvaralty of Utah, Salt Lake City, Itah 
Waatarlalater Collage, la It Lake City, Stab 


(dU AFFILIATIONS 

luat Collaga, lolly Springe, Miaeleaippi--loath Central laglon 
Ogalthorpa Unlvaralty, Atlantg, Qaoagle •• Oraat louthaaat laglon 






UNITED STATES YOUTH COUNCIL 
)4$ East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 

nS^BER Q&flANISAIlftNS 


Aaerloans for Deaooratlo Aotlon 

Amerlo«n Friends Servloe Comalttee 
(Assoolate Meaber) 

Aaerloan Youth Hoatela 

Aaaoolatlon of International 
Relatione Clubs 

B'nal B'rlth Young Adults 

Collaglate Counoll for the 
United Nations 

Enoaapment for Citizenship 
(Aaaoolate Member) 

Experlaenter'a Aaaoolatlon 

4-H Cluba 

Lisle Fellowship, Ino. 

National American Indian Youth 
Committee of Arrow, Ino. 

National Aaaoolatlon for the 

Advanoement of Colored People 

National Cathollo Youth Organizations 
Federation 

National Counoll, Student Young 
Man's Christian Aaaoolatlon 

National Federation of Cathollo 
Collage Students 

National Jewish Welfare Board 


National Student Christian 
Federation 

North American Student Cooperative 
League 

Rural Youth of the United Statea 
of Amerloa 

Students for a Demoorstlo Society 

Student Religious Liberals 

United Christian Youth Movement 

United World Federalists 

U. S. National Student Association 

U. S. Student Press Association 

Workmen's Cirole (Assoolate 
Meaber) 

World University Servloe 
(Assoolste Member) 

Young Christian Students 

Young Christian Workers 
Young Demoorstlo Blubs of 
Amerloa 

Young Men's Christian Association, 
Youth Division 

Young People's Soolallst League 
Young Woman's Christian Association 


National Newman Club Federation 






February 17, 1964 


^ -- 


Mr. Clvd« Crosby. General Organiser 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
1020 Northeast Third Avenue 
Portland. Oregon 

Dear Sir and Brothar: 

The enclosed is self-explanatory. 

It is the recommendation of the General President 
that tha Joint Council participate in this worthwhile project. 

Fraternally yours. 


James R. Harding 
Special Assistant to 
the General President 


JRH/mc 


Enclosure 
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u* ymca-ywc* round table 


■tATt ITUOCN1 CNRI|TlAM ASSOCIATION. MINOHAL UNION 814-BIB. PUlA 1-4111. LX T |1B« COHVALL1B, OH BOON 

DBNNIt L CRAWPORO 

MCCUTivl MCRCTARP 


February 12, 1964 


Nr Janee 1, loffa 

Oenaral President, International Teanstere 
25 Louleane I. 1. 

Nashlepton 1, D. C, 

Daer Slri 

Va haxa undartakan a project to relea at leeet 10,000 booka for 
Nllaa College, a "rail na*ro echool in Bir~inrhaB, Alabama. Va 
have aow collected orer 11,000 booke and hope to transport then 
by track to Nllaa College tha and of Narch. 

Avr sajor obatacla at thia tire le the cost of shipping tha books. 

Ve hare collected $600 toward the expense which we eetiaeta will 
ran $1200 depending on the weirht. Vhat we ere aaklnr le if tha 
International Teenetere Union can help ue In trucklnr theee booke 
down to Nllee Co11ere? 

/ 1 Sincerely, 

DEUTIS L. CRAVT0RD If ' v 

DC/ar Executive Secretary ^ 


Am Aftmep A du Gufm TOUtU Afifml 


‘ - X 
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MILES COLLEGE 


TYPE OF BOOKS NEEDED 


BOOK DRIVE COMMITTEE 


Birwinghaw, Alabaaa 

"Miles is the only four-year 
college available to aoat of 
the 2,000 graduates from the 
Birainghaa area's 17 Negro 
high schools. It has an en¬ 
rol laent of 758 regular tera 
students and 400 additional 
during the suaaer. It pro¬ 
duces 6091 of the city's Negro 
schoolteachers. 

"The school is naaed after the 
first bishop of the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Negro denoaination which 
founded the school in 1905. 

This year the Church wa* able 
to give Miles only $26,000, or 
less than one aonth's payroll. 

"Miles has been 1 taping along on 
a saall endowaent, soae gifts, 
and the tuition and fees of its 
struggling students. It lacka 
accreditation largely becauae 
of its inadequate library. 

In 1961 students aete sent out 
froa the college with tin cans 
to collect diaes in a drive 
for the library. TIm Maqasine 
reported: 'Bull Connor, then 

Birainghaa'e coaaissioner of 
public safety, vetoed the 
drive... Incensed at Connor'a 
aeanness, people all over the 
country chipped in books. Yale 
students collected 6,000 books 
and delivered thea personally; 
the Miles library noa has 
28,000 voluaes.*" 

(Oregon Etate University has 
445,000) 


President Pitts of Miles College 
gave this description of the 
books they need: "We need all 
kinds of books . but particularly 
in the areas of the natural 
sciences (biology, cheaistry, 
zoology, histology and the earth 
sciences), speech, English and 
1inguistics. 

(Paperbacks are not requested) 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS 

Collection points will be set 
up in aost buildings on caapus, 
in living groups and other 
Corvallis buildings. Other coa- 
■unities wanting to participate 
in the drive are urged to help 
with the transportation cost of 
the books froa Corvallis to 
Birainghaa. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

All contributions way be sent in 
care of: 

YMCA-YWCA Round Table 
Manorial Union 214 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 

All contributions which exceed 
the coat of the drive and trans- 
p^-'ation will be given to the 
library of Milwa College. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. John Wooster 

OSU Senior 

FACULTY ADVISORS: 

Dr. Faith Norris 
Dr. Frank Shaw 
Dr. Charles Leach 

DRIVE COORDINATOR: 

Dr. Dennis Crawford 

PUBLICITY CHAIRMEN: 

Miss Linda Driskill 
Mr. Bob McDeraott 

COORDINATORS OF FINANCE 

Dr. Faith Norris 
Dr. Charles Leach 

finance TREASURER 

Mr. Nornan Hoffaan 

COORDINATOR of BUUK COLLECT ION 
Mr. Vic Cordell 

STORAGE AND PACKING 

Mr. Jerry Corlies 


DRIVE COIWITTEB MEMBERS 

Mr. Carlton Olson 
Misa Barbara Wilson 
Misa Anne Crandall 
Mr. Jack McGrew 
Misa Sharon Bwrnardy 
Mr. Ralph Kooaer 
Mi. Bill Harrell 
Mr. Richard Anderson 
Miaa Barbara Foraythe 
Miaa Caren Mikkalo 
Mr . Chuck Weed 
Miaa Fatty Murphy 
Miaa Alice Bile 


I 




Tfcli will aatkorlM At Iiimmi mi • akaak 1 a tha amount mi $ 5 , 000 . 00 
to t>.« South* rn Ckrtatuua !Ua4«ahlf CaafaraKa ta ka aa*4 lav rcWlidiAf 
Aa bmmk»4 akavA la Itnata^am, AUkaaa. 


laaaal. Hmiim 
Oaaa ra l Praatiaart 


naumtk 








January 15, 19*4 


♦ ». i'j'i}? 1 I r 


Hr. Jctoa V. Itvgilah, Oanaral Hacratary- 
Traaaurar 

latarnat «iki irethaxhood of Taaaatara 
25 boultiana bran via, a. ■ 

Vaahtafton.O. G. 20001 

Daar ilr and ircthari 


■ ■ ? 


This la to advlaa that In a coovaraatloa with tha 
Oanaral Fraaldant In Otlctfo it waa agraid tl^t tha 
Xnaamatlonal would aaka a contribution to tha *>atfcaa» 
Chriatian Laadarahlp Confaranoa in tha aaoiait of 
11,000, which ia to ba uaad for ra-bulldiag, tha hoa^aS 
church in Bixaittghaa, hlabaaa. 

| 

In tha avant thla ha a baan ovarlookad ia tha • \\ 
ahuffla X would Ilka to uaa thla nathod to advlaa ydb 
of thla coavaraatlon ia ordar that thla aijht ba 
aaatad at tha aarliaat poaalhla aoaant alaca 
thay naad tha aanay ao badly. 

# « 

Vith baat vlnhaa, X raaaln 


4 3 » 

• ‘a! 


Pratamaliy your a, 


lltbh 


Hurray V. Hlllaa 
flea hraaidaht * 


* hraa Dir 


: • • 


I 
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January 7, 1964 


»> » x ^ Aluo 


Hr. Anthony Provcnsano, ProsIdant 
Taaaatara Local Union 560 
707 Buaait Avtnu*, Fifth Floor 
Union City, Haw Jaraay 

Xa: Maabar, Lloyd Bond 

Daar Sir and Brothar: 

Kncloaad for your inforaation and dis¬ 
position ia a copy of a lattar which X racsiwad 
froa a aaatar of Local 560. Attachad also ara 
copiaa of prawioua corraapondanca concarning 
this aaabar. 

Vith baat wiahsa, I aa, 

Fratarnally youra, 


L. N. Btsinbarg 
Paraonal Rapraaantat Its 
to tha Qanaral Praaidaat 
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C_\ \ Tsihy«J]u 


September 12, 1M3 


Hr. Floyd Boad 
•03 Vaat 184 BtrMt 
li«* York, Mat York 

Daar Sir aad ttrotbwr: 

This will acknowledge your latter datad 
Sopteabar 3rd, wherein you Infer that thla Onion 
practlcaa dlecrlelnatlon agalnet Negroee. Nothing 
could be further frow the truth. 

You are obwloualy elotakon no to the 
actual facte wben you etata we hare no Negroea la 
aay official capacity. In your area, the Preeident 
for the poet 10 yeare of Taaeatere Local 237, City 
■■ployeae, happtme to be a Negro by the naae of 
Villlae Lewie. 

Ae for the March of Auguet 28, again you 
are eletaken. Many local unlone affiliated with the 
International Union of Teaeetare, not only phyeically 
participated in the March to which you refar, but 
contributed financially. 


Fratarnally youre, 


Lawrence N. Steinberg 
Peraonal ItepreeentatlTe 
to the General Preeident 


LM8:ja 



cc: Anthony Prowanaano 









THE NORTHERN STUDENT MOVEMENT 
73 MORNINGSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 27 MO 3 (WOO 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Detroit Harlem Hartford 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 65 College Campuses 
William Strickland Executive Director 

December 10, 19^3 

Mr. Harold Gibbons 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Laulalana Avenue, N.W. 
rfaahlngton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Qlbbena: 

Julie Bernateln of yeur Washington office, P=ul DeBrul 
of the IUD »nd Just about everyone elae inside and around the 
labor movement suggested that yeu might give a aympathetic 
hearing te the program and needa of the Northern Student 
Movement(NSM.) Net aa well known as lta brother organisation 
in the South(SNCC), NSM la the main vehicle fer atudant 
civil righta action in the North. NSM ia working quietly 
with ferty-Tive atudent field workers “ulltlme, in developing 
r multiplicity of prorrams whoae intent is to enable the 
disenfranchised mi alienated rhette dweller to become -ware 
of hia own po*er ta effect aocial change. Our programs — which 
Involve tho>a^nda of college students—include highly effective 
tutorials r or "culturally deprived youths, are til offered in 
the centext involving people in the process o'' confronting 
thoae inatitu-iona which now so limit their lives. 

Translated into practical action, NSM projects have 
been in the forefront of the rent strike movement in New 
York’s Harlem, the Freedom Day School Stay-out in Chicago, 
aa well aa the Freedom Schools in Boston. NSM tutorials 
have formed the model r or similar atudent efforts accross 
the country, and sixty-five coimpus groups atill work closely 
with the NSM office. At this point, NSM programs ere crippled 
for lack of funds. Although we Dave been able to attract some 
foundation support, there is not enough money on hand to even 
pay the aubalatence salaries(^O-BO a week, based on need) of 
our interraciol ataff.As our programs begin to yield more 
fundamental challenges to certain institutions, the likelihood 
of continued support from conservative foundations seems nil. 
Thus we are turning to friends in the labor movement fer 
flnonclal help, ideas, and cooperation. 

^closed are articles describing some of NSM’s efforts. 

We would be anxious to meet with you, if at all possible, 
and provide any other Information you might deem necessary. 

Fraternally, yours, 


I 
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Daniel Schochter 
Communications Coordinator 



NSM HEWS 


- Northern Student Movement 


Deoemuar 1, 1963 

V .SM Holds Confab On 
— Campus rians 

Two hundred delegatee,observers,and NSM stuff 
attended the Second Annuel Intercollegiate Con¬ 
ference on "Social Justice: A New Approach", at 
Columbia University over the weekend of Oct.26 
27, and 28. 


▼ol. 1, Bo. 1. 

NSM Director 
Explains The 
Movement 

Qy Bill Striokland 
NSM began ea e re¬ 
sponse to the ohellenge 
presented by students 
in South confronting 
the barriers and hypoo- 
rises whieh shaaed thdLr 
lives. Their sfforts oaSL- 
lad the attention of ua 
all to our own partic¬ 
ular sStuatione and aade 
apparent,for what seem¬ 
ed like the very first 
tist* the gap in America 
between belief and be¬ 
havior. 

Thus MSM began be- 
(oont. on page)) 


"the Civil Bights Orpn- 
lsatloae auat develop a 
indigeneoue people's Mo- 

■r. Bustin went on 
to say that the Civil 
Bights Bill is designed 
to keep "the people off 
the streetsand that 
it will not peas snlass 
the "people are so mot¬ 
ive that... the govern¬ 


ment must aoooaodate." 

Thoaaa Hayden,from 
the University of Mioh- 
agen amid that Aasrioa 
seems to have an unlim¬ 
ited oapaolty for abear- 
bleg Protests, end that 
if tiiere is to be any 
real ohange in the soo- 
iety „ there Movaaent w- 
111 have to beooao very 
speolflo in its goals, 
and give up gsnsral eb- 


The conference's 
success was particular¬ 
ly evident in the en¬ 
thusiastic response it 
elicited froa those who 
were being exposed for 
the first tlae to NSM's 
philosophy of direct s- 
ctlon by the community. 

It was obvious the 
first time Bayard Rust- 
in was interrupted by 
applause that the audi¬ 
ence agreed that n the 
only demonstrations wh¬ 
ich are useful are tho¬ 
se which are lead b^ 
the people theaselveB. 

The conference was 
more than just a chance 
for previously non-coa- 
mitted,but sympathetic, 
students to find direc¬ 
tions, however. 

Much of the dele¬ 
gates' time was spent in 
discussion of better w- 
ays to coordinate NSM's 
city-projects with the 
campuses. One suggest¬ 
ion was to put the NSM 
NEWS out on a regular 
schedule. 

Paul Goodman, au¬ 
thor and sociologist, 
evaluated the work of 
NSM in the light of his 
experience in the labor 
(oont. oa page 4) 


Hayden , Speak on 
Protest in Ghetto 

Bayard Buatla, Coordinator of the Maroh on Vte- 
ahlngtom, told the delegatee to the NSH Conferenoe 
tnat" a number of Civil Blghte Organisations have 
gone about me far as they oan go," and praised NBM 
for operating in the new d ire ol; lone needed. 

Mr. Bustin stress¬ 
ed again and again that 



Successful Rent Strike Freedom 
Rocks Harlem Schools 

"larlaa Tenants Open Rent Strike" ( reed the w- wv | 
front page headline of the Now York Tines. Thus In H £1 f*| #*fTK 

. . _ _ _ _ — . . _ _ A 4i L. a a.. 1 m 4 « a V 4 P a imM a m | • « f f a Jl i JL> Jl. 


"■arlaa Tenants Open Rent Strike", read the 
front page headline of the Now York Tines. Thus 
was announced the culmination of a aunner'a effo¬ 
rts by the Karlen Education Project, the NSM aff¬ 
iliate in New York's g- m i • 

hetto . Anligone in 

Pew things have a- n l#* 

haken up Harlea aa did DiillllllOrC 

thia rent strike. For Baltimore NSM'a B- 

tha first tiae in the AY0l« Players presented 

ghetto a sordid hiator- Sopioclea'"Antigone" on 
y, the people had taken WJZ-TV,October 12, thue 
tha lead in launching being the firat NSM dr- 

tha social revolution ana group to uae thia 

on which America's fu- medium, 

ture depends. In gaping *ith t- 

Although .ever.1 h. NSM policy of rel.t- 

publlc figure, had la- lng 1 ta project, to the 

eueh cell, for uealve n . e<1 for „ ocl(ll chtJ1 
rent strike, , everyone thl . plBJ la ., ulte , t . 
knee that no org.nl«•- 0pl0ill the 

1 housing. he horolno tells the 1- 

untU th2 activities of 

Tenants^ Ui^.t^T ? *or '“Si*fgSM? 

i^nt= •Olot. of such f oroe ... 
6C “*S!\ f f° that they should o'er- 

u .s-_ n r »h. ... ride unwritten lawa, e- 

• ®AOOr Oa tni riTit fnnnml 4 n fha hanunn a 

ocaasful Harlea rent a- terna n*v^n t f| e he * ven3 ‘ 
trika was discovered to h *? sponsor- 

be. not an outsider wi- other imaginative p- 

th good intentions, but rejects, such aa a Fut- 

a resident of the ten- 
■ent, the father of aix 

and an unemployed wel- P ua a la ge tutorial. 

iu e chl^? unt * 0ranvl ‘ Central Staff C 

HEP net Mr. Cherry KeffPOrcherS 

(oont. on page 6) )■«•■■ Ranfcrftl flti 


What contributions 
have Negroes made to A- 
merioan aooietyf Why 
should Negroes be proud 
of their history and 
oulture? 

In moat oases,soh- 
ool children in Amerioa 
do not explore these 
questions. Most schools 
do not teach Negro his¬ 
tory, or use textbooks 
that scourstely present 
minority group contri¬ 
butions to Amerioa. 

This has led to 
the creation of Preedoa 
Sohools, a oreation in 
whloh NSM has played a 
part. 

Although Preedom 
Schools have been set 
up temporarily in se¬ 
veral cities, this Pall 
in Harlem, preperations 
for a aohool boycott 
led to a more permanent 
Preedom Sohool program. 

In Harlem,HEP sta- 
fer Steve Judson worked 
with the Harlem Parents 
Committee to develop a 
(oont. on page 5 ) 


The NSN News is a 
publication of The Nor¬ 
thern Student Moveaent, 
7} Nomlngalde Drlva, 
Mew York City. 

Editorsi Dan Soheohter, 
Julian louston. 


Central Staff Calls For More 
Researchers 

The NSiM Central Staff has reoently initiated 
a aarlas of rseearoh projects in oonjunotlon with 
the City Staffs. 


■These analayaes 
are dUeoted towards us¬ 
ing sore sfQAentlv the 
resouroes available to 
US,"said Sharon Jeffrey 
the NSN staffer 5h char¬ 
ge of the program. 

•Ve feel that Che 
laok of a gyiitaa of pro- 
Jeot analayiiis ]?ss re¬ 
sulted in inadequate 


and lx*relevant demands 
and taotlos,* aha said. 

Mlsa Jeffrey’^dai- 
or1bed a Jtyploal pro¬ 
ject' as v<Mte Involving 
an investigation Into 
fen hoastnx code la piwp* 
sratlon for a rent str¬ 
ike. This would also in¬ 
volve examining the 

(oont. on page 5) 
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250,000 Children Boycott Chicago 
Schools, SWAP Plays Large Part 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Chicago school children can't ba wrong! 
On October 22, twenty olvll rlghta and rellgloua organisations, lnoluding 
VSM'a Student Voodlawn Area Projeot (SVAP), englnearad a achool boyoott 
whioh left half of Chloago'e aohoola empty. The proteat wae agalnet de-fac - 
tg aegregation and Inferior education for legro youth. 

NECAP Has 1st Rights sgSgSS 

m * M 0 mm g% m Community Organi eationa. 

Protest in Hartford s? cr £i: 

The firet civil righte deaonetratlon in tha Herb Mack and Ann Cook, 
Hartford area took place on July 1 2, 1963 epon- SVAP Coordinator, 
aored by the lorth Bnd Coaaunity Action Proieot, Herb and Ann aeel- 

a Hartford proteat group whioh grew out of ISM. ated SVAP tuteea in or- 

VBCAP, aa ita neae iapllea, ia a community- ganieing high aohool 
oriented organisation through which the ghetto direct action groups 
reaidenta take com- whioh led the etudsnta 


aand of the attack 
on the conditions in 
Hartford's legro and 
Puerto Rioan alums 
thsaaelves. 

Over the eua- 
aar, it aoted on the 
three board fronts 
cf the discrimination 
eyelet tducation, Hou- 
elng,and Employment. 

In housing, ME- 
<5 A P perauaded the 
firs of Burke and 
Burka, among others, to 
agrea to reaaonable 
maintenance of their 
Vorth Bnd properties. 

It alao inepired 
the City of Hartford to 
ran aati-litter and ro¬ 
dent caapaigne, aa well 
aa to establish a com¬ 
plaint offloe in the 
Horth Bnd slnaa. 

HECAP realised,how¬ 
ever, that auch projects 
oan only succeed if the 
people theaaelvee be- 
ooae Involved. 

On the employment 
front, IBCAP sponsored 
aotione agalnet a Hart¬ 
ford cab ooapany, res¬ 
taurants, and auto aer- 


It 








NBCAP Demonstrator 

ohante, for example. 

These resulted in 
the hiring of at least 
13 legroes and Puerto 
Rloana. ISCAP alao ef¬ 
fected the oreatlon by 
eeveral flras of a trai¬ 
ning program for minor¬ 
ity-group high school 
seniors to qualify them 
for "visible" employ¬ 
ment. 

NBCAP is presently 
investigating the Hart¬ 
ford schools with an 
eye to ending de - facto 
segregation. HECAP le 
also helping to support 
the large ISM tutorial. 


oott was organised by a 
Coordinating Council of 
Community Organisations, 
muoh of the oredlt for 
its euooess goes to 
Herb Mack and Ann Cook, 
SVAP Coordinators. 

Herb and Ann aeel- 
eted SVAP tuteea in or¬ 
ganising high aohool 
direct action groups 
which led the students 
out of school. 

The SVAP tuteea a- 
lso prspared a'Hendbook 
of Chicago School Segr¬ 
egation," which served 
me a baale for the Pro¬ 
test 'a demands. 

The boycottera de¬ 
manded an end to aohool 
districting which per¬ 
petuates all-legro aoh¬ 
oola, Inadequate curri¬ 
cula and the dlamleeal 
of School Superinten¬ 
dent Ben Vlllla. 

SVAP le a compre¬ 
hensive tutorial aimed 
at alow learnere In Ch¬ 
icago. A eelf-governing 
unit, SVAP le advised 
by a tutee ooaalttee of 
ten, and by noted edu¬ 
cation expert Harland 
Randolph. 

In the eeven aonth 
period since SVAP began 
to operate, the proje¬ 
ct has become highly re¬ 
garded on the Southslde, 
because of the enthusi¬ 
asm of SVAP'e tuteea. 

This fall, SVAP is 
tutoring eeveral adults 
in night echool who are. 
parents of SVAP tuteea. 


T 




The NSN Executive Dlreotor la 
Alii Strickland. who graduated Phi 
Bata Kappa froa Harvard In * 58 . Ba- 
fora raaelvlng hla I.A. in payoho- 
logy thla 3apteabar,he served In the 
Narine Corpa. He Joined NSN In Bol¬ 
ton thla auaaer aa an Advisor. 

Tha City Projeot Coordinator la 
teb KDlE&fit Who holds a B. A. from 
tha University of Illinois. He was 
previously Coordinator of HEP. 

Tha Caapus Plaid Seorstary la 
alllBfi Houston . A graduate of the 
■otohklss 3ohool,he ooapleted a year 
at Boaton University,where he worked 
with Boaton NSN. 

*he Beaaaroh Dlreotor la Sharon 
SB* holds a B.A. froa the 
University of Nlohlgan. She first 
Joined the Central Staff In the 
Spring of * 63 . 

Tha City Plaid Seoretary la Dan 
Saheehter. who ooapleted three yeara 
In aoonoaloa at Cornell. He as: vad 
aa Coordinator of BAXOU. 

\SM Conference 

(oont. froa page 1 ) 

la said NSN auat be oarsful 
to Inspire the future leaders whloh 
aaat aaarge froa the ghetto to sva- 
laata soolaty aa orltloaly aa ha be¬ 
lieved NSN had. 

Whan the oonf erenoe 
ended, the dalagataa 
went bask to their six¬ 
ty soilages with,In the 
words of one Salth stu¬ 
dent, oonfldenoe that 
•tha 'word' was under- 
atoodilt will be spread. ■ 

Conatryman at Ye!«' 

^tar Countryaan, 
as-dlreotor of NSN,la 
now beok at Iale. 

Pater and Joan,hla 
wife, have their haad- 
qwarters at 172 Washing¬ 
ton Street, Nlddlatown, 

Connsetlsut. 

The Be ok bona of tha 
Nlddlatown NSI Projeot 
oontlnusa to be lta 
eight-aonth old Plaid 
Seorstary,John Country- 


The Coluabla University chapter 
of CORE raised over three hundred 
dollars to aid the Northern Student 
Novement. 

After hearing an address by Ca- 
npua Field Secretary Julian Houston, 
Columbia CORE responded by organiz¬ 
ing two civil rights rallies at whi¬ 
ch the central staff of NSM spoke. 

These rallies,and a direct fund 
raising appeal on campus, succeeded 
in both getting subsistence monies 
for NSN and in generating much int¬ 
erest in its work in the ghetto. 

At the time of the NSM confer¬ 
ence at Columbia, CORE appealed to 
the faculty for accomodations for 
conference delegates and financial 
aid. They were very responsive and 
provided many beds and over $100 to 
show their support for NSM's vision. 

Columbia CORE haa also benefi¬ 
ted from these experiences by apply¬ 
ing much of NSM's insight to its o- 
wn programs. 

Staff at D. C. Conference, 
Get Idea for Campus Funds 

The Student Leadership Confer¬ 
ence on Haoe and Bellglon In Wash¬ 
ington was attended by three aembers 
of NSM's Central Staff 
* ^ 0 who lad workshops cn tu- 

Centrel CP- torlals on Nov. 18,19* 
las of soae The response ol* 

•a of Civil the f our hundred 

ature whloh delegates froa thlrty- 
9 » ln eight states oould only 

Two new 1- teraed enthualaatlo. 

The delegates from 
Prlnoeton said that the 
oaapua Protestant of- 
floe raised $ 25»000 for 
the tutorial there by 
sanding letters to all 
faoulty,admlnlatratora, 
and students. 

The Conferenoe was 
staffed by aembers of 
COHB, SNCC, and The Na¬ 
tional Counoll of Chur- 
ohes, as well as NSN. 


•Tutorials iA Stra¬ 
tegy for Iduoatlonel 
Bafora. • 

■Description of I- 
our City*— A oheokllst 
for soolal aoticn. 


The Staff will al¬ 
so provide speakers and 
fllas for fund-ralalng 
and other aotlvltles. 
Por Information, write 
NSN,73 Nornlngalde Dri¬ 
ve, New York, New York. 



Arnhear8t and Mount 
Holyoke Start Tutorial 

Students at Aahaarat and Mt.Ho¬ 
lyoke have bagun a tutorial in Holy- 
oks, Maas., lad by To* Persons,fora- 
ar dlraotor of tha Philadelphia Tu¬ 
torial Projeot, who raturnad to Aa¬ 
haarat thla year, and Gass laabler 
of Nt. Holyoka. 

Fifty tutora bagan working with 

an lntarraolal group In lolyoka dur¬ 
ing Noveaber. They taaoh ueth, Eng¬ 
lish, and Foralgn Languagaa. 

H8N repraaantltlTaa attandad 
tha tutor orientation at Aahaarat. P- 
rofaaaor George 8*1th analayalad tha 
town'a aoolal struoture,and dlaouaa- 
ad jartloulmr problaaa of the thre a 
thouaand "deprived* paopla In Holy- 
oka. 

Julian Houston, H8H Caapua Plaid 
Saoratary, talked about tha dlffloUL- 
tlaa ha axpaotad tha tutoPe would be 
faolng. 

Central Staff Calls For 
More Researchers 

(oont. fro* page 2) 

hlatory of peat rent atrlkea to find 
out whara tha power atruoture la aoat 
vunmrabla. 

Ivan though auoh projaota era 
now In prograaa, thara la a great a- 
aount to be dona. *If you are In tr¬ 
eated, plaaaa oontaot tha Projeot Co¬ 
ordinator naaraat you, or aa, Sharon 
Jaffray.• 

You eight even gat a tara paper 
out of It.* 

Freedom Schools 

(aoot. fro* page 2) 
aarrlaalua for Saturday Praaloa 
•ahoola In 15 Harlan Churohaa and Oo- 
aaunlty Cantara. Tha Bohoola have an 
anrollaant of ovar 500 adulta and o- 
hlldran. 

0* raault of tha dkvelopaent of 
Fraadoa Sahoola haa been an annouaoo- 
aant by law York'a Hoard of Bduoatlon 
that It would purohaaa falrar taxt a, 
and would ravlaa lta ourrloule to li»“ 
alada Hagro Hlatory. 


NSM-The Reason 

(oont. froa page 1) 

oauee we felt we oould do no leee.lt 
began many montha and many ldaaa ago 
In the eummer of 1962, when 20 Nor¬ 
thern atudenta originated and wlaln- 
letered a tutorial projeot In Phila¬ 
delphia. (Thera waa auoh talk then of 
*the ghetto*end of *the dleanfranoh- 
lr.ed*.It le aore of people, now.) 

MSN people are now working full 
tine In S oltlea. NSN staff live end 
work In the oommunlty beoauae they 
feel that only oan they begin to un- 
daratand what Mlohael Harrington haa 
oalledi The Other Aaerloa . 

It may ba that, aa a nation, we 
do not underetand It now. And until 
we do,I fear we will be unable real¬ 
ly to underetand the Aaerloa we are 
now faalllar with. 

For we muat ooae to eee that we 
belong aleo to thle "other Aaerloa", 
and that, In eoae etrange and unolear 
way, we owe It too, our alleglanoe. 

For what la Aaerloa, If It la 
not you and IT Paul Goodman aald It 
onoe In a books Tha Sooletv I Live Q 
If. Nina- If we oan eee this, then 
we oan deetroy all the broaldee, and 
all the platitudes about Ideallem.I- 
deallea need not be a etage through 
whloh youth paaaea, but an orrlenta- 
tlon toward Ilfs whloh will survive, 
so long aa It la oherlshed, and held, 
and fought for. 

We In NSN believe that tha aoo- 
laty la being undarout at lta aoat 
vltad level i tha relationship between 
parsons. It la not raoaa, but per¬ 
sona who ars Involved In thla problem 
And It la ultlaataly on thla level , 
tha fundaaentel level of tha Individ" 
ual, that ohangs auat oo*a. 

NSN la a movement dadloatad to 
tha future. The future of raal and 
slgnlfloant ohangs for whloh our 
Praaidant waa alaln. Tha future ttet 
waa apokan of by Aaron Henry,tha firae* 
doa oandldate for governor of Mleal- 
alpplt "We're oowing to aea the day 
when all people who are a part of 
the problaa, will have to beooae a 
party to the eolutlon, If that prob- 
laa le golag to be eolved.* 



Rent Strike 

(ooat. froa !»«• 2) 

on a housing survey. Ha 
expressed a raal daalra 

to do "eonething* for 
hlaaelf and hla naigh- 
bora, and with BKP'a 
halp, ha organired thaa 
into tha Counoll. 

The tananta arran¬ 
ged a aaatlng with the- 
lr landlord, but failed 
to gat anything azoapt 
aapty proalsaa to reps- 
lr tha building. 

Tha Counoll notedj 
lta earbere agreed to 
put their rente In a 
oooBaon fund to flz up 
tha building lnataad of 
paying than to the ab- 
aantaa landlord. 

Tha owner want to 
oourt to prevent hie t;- 
ananta froa laprovlng 
hla property. But the 
Judge only raduoad tha 
rant to one dollar-par 
-tenant-par-ecmth until 
tha violations ware re¬ 
paired. 

Thera have bean 
aany reaulta froa this 
auooaaaful strike. Ila- 
aldaa tha faot that o- 
thar groups,auoh as tha 
Harlea lotion Group^awa 
bean formed to sponsor 
alallar notions,tha ra¬ 
al algnlfloanoe of this 
projeot la that It ln- 
dloutee that tha N8M 
philosophy of ooanunlty 
notion, ooanunlty- lad, 
la workable. 

HEP found a natur¬ 
al leader In Mr.Cherry. 
HEP showed hla that If 
HEP ahowed hla that If 
ha foouaaad hla leader¬ 
ship ability on the oo- 
aaunlty, ha oould wake 
a algnlfloant contribu¬ 
tion to tha Ghetto's 
welfare. 
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PROJEC T OFF ICES 
Baltimorei 


Bostoni 


Chicago: 


Detroiti 


Hartford: 


New York: 


Philadelphia: 


Washington: 


NORTHERN STUDENT MOVEMENT 
73 Morn*ngolde Delve 
New York 27, New York 
(national office) 

MO 3 0800 


Baltimore Area Youth Opportunities Unlimited 

(tMW) 


622 Aluqulth Street 
Baltimore 2, Maj»yland 

NSM 

St. John's Workshop 
1232 Tremont St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


301 EA 7 OO 33 


617 445-«§*3 


Student Woodlawn Area Project (SWAP) 

Student Activities tulldlng 
University of Chicago 

Chicago 15, Illinois MI 3 0800, X 3587 

, x ext.3587 
Detroit Education Project (DEP) 

7632 12th Street 

Detroit, Michigan 313 872-4688 


NSM 

91 Vino Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


203 522-8885 


Harlem Education Project (HEP) 

307 West 147th St. - third floor 

New York City 212 TO 2-4100, 

AU 3-9881 Commons 

Philadelphia Tutorial Project (PTP) 

31 Wlatt Hall 

1830 North Park Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 215 PO 9-0335 

District Action Fr^Ject (DAP) 

619 0 Street, S.E. 

Washington, D. C. 202 234-0085 


NSM la alao associate! with projects In Albany, N.Y.; Akron, 
Ohio; BerklApy,Calif oi’nla; Brooklyn, N.Y.; The Bronx, N.Y.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Ithaca, N.Y.; Los Angeles, California; Middle- 
town, Connecticut; New Haven, Connecticut; Neward, N.J, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. and San Pranclsco, California. 

An ISM Research Center Is directed by Mr. Mark Chesler at the 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. There are slxty-flve campus groups affiliated with 
The Northern Student Movement. 
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NSM NEWS: CAMPUS SUPPUWEWr- NEWS NOTES OP THE IVY GHETTO 

Although NSM was started aa a campus-centered coordinating 
cocnlttee, ita emphasis haa shifted towards full-time action 
projects. Teverthelesa, NSM Campus groups and other Northern 
College groups have continued active proGrama throughout the 
cou-.try. NSM*a central office would like to know more about 
all canpua civil richta activity and plana to regularly publici 1 
and distribute information about campus activity. 

More and more campus fund-raiainc drives are beginning to 
ivida the proceeds between SNCC and NSM to reflect Increased 
concern about the desperate problems in the North...Dartmouth 
raised $110 for NSM at a folk-aing. • .Smith students have aparke< 
fund-raiainc campaicn for Danville, raised money for NSM while 
Governor Wallace spoke on campus, and visited NSM's Hartford 
project to work with NECAP on a voter registration drive..,,.., 
Bannlncton girls recently heard NSM city project Driector Eob 
Knight and many plan to tutor in NSM projects durinc their work 
semesters...Cornell students are active on a number of fronts: 
there is student government sponsored "Disadvantaged Group 
Recruitment Committee," as well as special effprts bp the 
Administration to recruit mere Negro students for Cornell; a 
ap'nial Cornell United Religious Work committee on civil rights 
is publishing an excellent Civil Rights Newsletter...Corneil 
students are also active in an Ithaca Tutorial Project,..Harpur 
Students are tutoring in Blnghampton.,.Yale’s Tom Roderick 
reports that the Now Haven Tutorial is movinG alone with 120 
tutora and a research procram to analyze the dynamics of 
discrimination in Now Haven...Graduate students at the Uhiversit 
of Michigan are doing research for NSM as well as a complete 
evaluation of NSM*a Detroit Tutorial Project...C.W. Post student 
have formedtthe "North Shore Committee for Civil Rights Now"... 
students at Aideraon-Broadus College in Phillipi, West Virginia 

have written to NSM requesting information... 

OUT WEST: tutorials are startinc at Berkely, UCLA, and Stanford. 

PLEASE NOTIFY THE NSM OFFICE ABOUT CAMPUS ACTIVITY. MORE C0LLE> 
NEWS WILL BE SENT OUT SOON. 

Of interest to College Groups: Information on recruiting o 
No to students can be had through the National Scholarship Fund 
anJ Service for Negro Students (NSFNSS) 6 East 82nd Street, 

New York, N.Y. 

Since the civil rights problem la increasing^ becoming a 
matter of economics, NSM recommends that all campus civil 
rights groups write to the Economic Research and Action Project 
of the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 112 E. 19th St., 
NYC; SDS haa prepared many papers about economic problems 
includ 1: .r Ray Brown’s "The Crisis Economy," Ben NcEldowney's 

Readings in Poverty."....Michael Harrington’s The other 

America la now out in a 95 jt Penguin paperback. 

NSM, in cooperation with NSA and SNCC, will be sponsoring 
ai. adult literacy program in Selma, Alabama. Application Blanks 
will soon be available in the NSM Office. 

WRITE, 
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NORTHERN STUDENT MOVEN ENT 


HlatoTi 


The Northern Student Movement (NSM) originated at a 
conference aponaored by the New England Student Chrlatlan 
Novonjnt (SCM) In June, 1961, when a committee waa formed 
to investigate the poaalbility of creating a Northern 
atudent civil rlghta movement. The following October 
repreaentatlvea from twenty collegea gathered In New 
Haven at the committee's invitation to adopt a structure 
and a general program. The movement waa then publicized 
through the SCM and the National Student Association, 
and a full-time staff began operating out of offices at 
Yale University. 

In lta first year NSM worked to provide support for the 
Southern atudent movement and to develop programs relating 
to the Northern civil rights problems. Some $9,000 was 
raisad and sent South for the Student Nonviolent Coordinat¬ 
ing Coomlttae'a voter registration program. Busloads of 
Now England college students participated in weekend 
sit-ins on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. A large con¬ 
ference dealing with discrimination and deficiencies in 
the areaa of employment, education, housing, and politics 
was held in April, 19^2, at Sarah Lawrence College. 

NSM*a laat action in the spring term waa to send 10,000 
books donated by students from eight schools to Niles 
College in Birmingham, Alabama. 

NSM implemented four projects during the summer of 19&2. 

In Philadelphia a group of twenty college students lived 
in the Negro community, held JouS and administered an 
educational program for high scnool students from the 
community. The progriua Involved 175 college students 
voluntarily tutoring 375 high school students in local 
churches. A similar though smaller project was run by 
NSM in Harlem. In Prince Edward County, Virginia twelve 
college and graduate students taught school and ran 
recreational programs for some of the county's 1400 Negro 
children who have not had schools for three years. Teams 
of Nagro and white students followed up the winter dem¬ 
onstrations by working in three Eastern Shore towns to 
build a community consciousness and an indigenous leader¬ 
ship among the Negroes. 

In the course of this past year NSM has grown to Include 
active groups on fifty campuses and project offices with 
full time atudent staffs in eight cities: Boston, Hart¬ 
ford. Harlem, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago 
and Detroit. In addition, students stimulated and trained 
by NSM have established volunteer-run projects in eight 
other cities. All of this represents an Involvement of 
some four thousand college students and five thousand 
youth from depressed areas. 



Structure 


Oeneral policy for NSM Is formulated by a student Execu¬ 
tive Committee with the aid of a non-atudent Advisory 
Board and a Board of Sponsors. The Executive Committee 
is comoosed of one representative from each of the pro¬ 
ject offices and an equal number of members elected at 
large by representatives from the campus groups. 

The Advisory Board advises both the staff and the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, and approves the letter's formulation 
of a budget and employment of persons. At present this 
Board is composed of the Reverends William S. Coffin, Jr ., 
A rthur Brandenburg, David Byers and flaylord Noyce of 
Yale; Dr. John fcigulre of Wesleyan Uhlverslty; Rev. Samuel 
Slie oF""the New England Student Christian Movement, 

Mr, Vernon Eagle , Director, Mew World Foundation, and 
Kfl 'rY mTr.n , Plre'c^or, Washington Neighborhood Commons. 

The sponsors presently include D r, Hans Spiegel, Community 
Tension Center, Springfield College; Dr. Robert Johnson, 
N.Y.U.; Dean Frederick Berthol d, Dartmouth College;' 

Dennis Clark . Catholic Interracial Council; Canon John 
CrockerBrown-Pemboke; James Luther Adams. llarvard 
Divinity School; Rev. Leon Sullivan, Zion Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia; Dr. John Rennett, 'Onion Theological Seminary; 
and Proieasor Io“ua Pollack /Yale Law School, 

Program 

The NSM program is implemented by the campus groups and 
city projects. The central staff servos those groups 
by developing techniques for local programming, compiling 
background materials, securing funds and professional aid, 
maintaining a flow of communications among the groups, 
and coordinating regional actions. 

The canpus groups work in several areas: educating college 
students to the race problem, rocruiting Negro students 
for thtir oollege, collecting funds and other materials 
to support the work of the Southern students, and, in 
cooperation with community leaders, developing programs 
dealing with the youth in the looal area, such as tutor¬ 
ials. 

The city projects, operating now with an interracial staff 
of fifty fulltime people, are the main vehicle for action 
within NSM. Their offices are located in the lowest 
Income areac of eight nrjor citier and their work consti¬ 
tutes in many cases tne only atter.pt being made to involve 
the residents of these areas in the democratic process 
of change. 


- 
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The baala of their activity is the tutorial program oper¬ 
ated with volunteers teaching one or two high school stu¬ 
dents in community contera and churches. Using this aa 
a vehicle for the Involvement of large numbers of socially 
unorganised youth, they also run a number of non-academic 
programs: newspapers, neighborhood renewal, art and 
drama claaaea, tripu, athletic programs, etc. Finally, 
feeling that in order to be creative in the learning 
proceaa a youth must have the opportunity to be creative 
with hia social environment, an effort ia made to involve 
the youth and their families in the alleviation of their 
community problema such as housing, employment and voter 
registration. 
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CONFRONTING THE: GHETTO: THE NORTHERN STUDENT MOVEMENT 
73 Mornings!Je t)r., New York City, MO 3-0800C 


WHY The Northern Student Movement (NSM) exists ds a resohse 
on the part of the American student community to the 
Institutionalized desperation, despair, and disadvantage 
in the North's crowded Nejro ghettoes. NSM is a response 
to the challenKWl issued by men like Xames Baldwin and 
James Conant: The buildi .g up of unemployed and frust¬ 
rated Negro youth in co. jested areas of the city is a 
social phenomenon that can be compared to the piling of 
inflammable material in an empty building in a city block. 
Potentialities for troubll -indeed possibilities of 
disaster are surely there." 

HOW NSM has moved from a largely tutorial base to a multi¬ 
plicity of programs whose interest is to enable the 
disenfranchised to become aware of their own power to 
effect change. NSM's experience has demonstrated that it 
is next to useless to improve an individual's skills if 
he still feels powerless to confront those institutions 
which make the decisions which govern his life. Thus, 

NSM will undertake a tutorial program to lnvovle students 
in a process of challenge: of values, of educational 
methods, and the school system. Tutees from NSM's 
Chicago project engineered the recent school boycott 
which involved over 250,000 students in a protest 
against de-facto inferior education. A housing survey 
in Harlem has led to the creation of an indigenously led 
sction group which ha3 won several rent stakes. All 
NSM programs are implemented as agencies of social change. 
We provide allentated citizens with the skills to effect¬ 
ively participate in the democratic prcoeso. 

WHERE NSM sponsors full-time projects in eight cities: Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Hartford, New York, Philade. 
phla and Wshlngton, D.C. Tnere are fifteen other projects 
associated with NSM and C5 colleges. Central office is 
now located in New York City, near Columbia University. 

WHO The city projects, operating now with a fulltime 
interracial staff of fifty students, are the main 
vehicle for action within NSM. NSM fl£Ld staffs 
are usually college age people who have either 
finished school or dropped out temporarily to work 
with the movement. WSM is directed by Bill Strickland, 
a graduate of Harvard, and has a central staff of 
five. NSM's advisory board includes prominent 
ministers, civic leacers, and members of the academic 
world. 

NSM's work is going on NOW. Staff workers receive subsistence 
salaries of $20 to $50 a week (when the money is there). 
Financial support has come from a number of foundations, 
but in order to survive, NSM depends on contributions from 
all who are concerned with prcmotlng programs as well as 
protest to further Justice. NSM welcomes help both active 
and financial from all who share our vision of a more 
equitable and participatory American democracy. 
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D.urmrt! aa .-i •> m<>n if rtllr-.- <lin|rnt« drill. a!i il til anting minority group*. 
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T*r rraul. hr taut it » high 
ut rata diwiptine pi. h 
l.r-., and tow number J'i 
nr* ■ ni of atudanta going to 
I college 

The turrraa of the pn*)e. I 
d**m*>ntlr»lrd by Ihr < it a 
t • n f urn It jointly by Ph la |rl 
phia . Board of ^duration It a 
-ti >n on Hichrr Fetu. a- 
Ho- and rt I'onamiaalon on 
H ..nan Relilnot 

Fu'ther rvidrmr tne ex 
trr , .1 the work About Jin 

• t’i.lrn*! i-> Ihr Phdt Ir'phia 
*r* i ar- no* receiving » iiolar 
i -l irom appn.*iri»|r*i 
tihi i fit»~ itiidrnt I '..ri 
P*. • ■ ir 1 i Idnal inn r u I ion 

Si** liar projrrtn arr bring 
irm n rhrtlrr anil Hrthlrhrm. 
I’a n H-nton and Spring I ir Id 
'lt«» and bv Ihr I'olli-gr .*( 
R.ichrllr in Vkrtiihrttri 
County N Y Thr muvrmrnt 
plant to rxtmd thia work to tJ 
S’-irlhrm ril ra nr*| uinimrr 
In Harlrm laat aunimrr J.l 
volunlrort lulorrd T.1 high 
«-ho.i| tiudrnlt Thr movnnrnt 
hat now ataignrd Mill Kathv 
Rogrri a graduatr of Sarah 
l.iwrrnro and Carl Anlh. nv a 
Nrgrn on Iravr from Columbia 
I’nn.rtiy at lull-tunr ».«rli- 


to organ re a vrar-round 
••• It program hrtr 

Tn. ;r immcliatr objr«-tivr la 
r i * fund* to makr thr pro- 
p.-i.ibl» Thr movrmrnt 
Ihut l«r haa rotrrrd Ita rx- 
!„• throich rontributiona 

i niiri tablr foundationa, 
groupt. ihurchra, labor 
.hi i.ira and indiMduala. 

! Hal llikf A rcc.-nt viait to Nrw 
\ •!; , Thomas K. Gilhool. of 
r•■iron. Pa . chairman of thr 
mo* mirnt'a rxrcutivr ronimlt- 
trr and a atudent at the Yalr 
It* Brhool. laid tutorial groj- 
rrta had provad atudanta could 
do tlgnlficant and nrw thing! 
in na’iung aolva aducationat 
pr.»h>i*it rn urban minority 
«onrnuni’irt 

' Our aim la not onlv to rxclti 
tnr nur.di of youngatrra and to 
rniuurag* Iradarthip in minor 
y rommumtira but alao to in- 
IriMluCC In a real wav thr atu- 
lenta of Northern (Ollrgra to 
i-ti*nplrx problem* of rsr* 
md -ducation in urban affalra, 
hr taid 
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College Students Plan Expansion 
of Program to Tutor Negroes 

Sy DAVID P. WELSH “A aaaaitiva tutor ho tall*|‘‘would bo tho tpawning ol 

a nat r * erui * 1 - “• b o u I d racogniia itobio. locolly tod unit* to a* 

A CfilM • MUCatlOO, Ulll- 1^, „ M a ngagmg in Moot prOM community naodt ond 

Hr Wondall Holmao wrote, work but actmg m u *g*nt of educate tho cititanry ” 

•hould b«fin at laakt MO • oe '* 1 eh “«* GRADUATES ALSO JOBLESS 

yMra bafora ha ig born RATE ‘MIS PROBLEM' To tho fivo atoll mam ban ml 

Today, according to tha Tu**r* lr * n poctod to do- OEP, thaao aro not avarly am 
praniaa of a group of tough p^,l!!!^iag^ ,0 h£S b ‘' iou ' Tha P r a b I a m. 

m la dad cotlaaa atudanta thoir lamiliaa, taachara aad “7- **•**•■ l,m,d 


praniaa of a group of tough Wlt 7 pt ^ » *“' iou * Tho p r a b l. m. 

m la dad collaga atudanta thair lamiliaa, taachara aad m Tf> **•**•■ ,imld *t>e“»pt» 

many Nagroaa ara comln lt “ d ‘■ h “« P“ rl * « -'utioo. 

* ' avaata at tha Nagro commuaity !■ 0 na af Dotroit* predomi- 

®tO adulthood, 100 yaam “A tutor." Joyca ayi, "muit nantly Nagro high achoala. ac 


aflar emancipation with 1 raalixa ha ia aot ‘helping tha cording to on unpublished atudy 
rj arfurathwial and Door N*l ro but that hii lifa ia j U ai complatad, not only warn 
** T bound up with that af hi* atu- 7| parcant ml tha achoot'l drop- 

tuman nag]act danta. that raca ia Amarica m out! unemployed, but 7J parcaat 

Tha yoaag laadara af tha Da- hia probiam aad aat juat aa of iti recant graduate* a* wall 
traw Edwcatiaa Project (DEP). inconvenience that hi* tutaa DEP hope* to attack tha proh 
haartoaad by tho euccaM al a muat ovarcama |. m [ r0 m , ta human ude. "tho 

twtenal oratoct begun bore loet Encouraged by tho aummor’e I rejection thy altar day, tho 
•am.nor far Nagro to**-eg*r* r**ult*, DEP i* already branch ,|i an *ti*n of m»n from the 
af tha maar city, ara planning mg out. uut moath with a new | argar a>c ,aty which all but 
aa aspandad paogram ta begin recroetioe program at Franklin daatroy* a man * mativatioa 
No ' : Saftlamant Houea Nest veer an d capacity ta learn " 

"We dial aspect mlraclaa. they hope ta ergon tie itudent Jona* *aye, ”wa aro dealing 
•ex' Fraak Joyca, B. caardma run theater group* and now*- with a dmafranchieed people. 
Me. “but wa baiwv* that ooltogo paper* not ia tha lania that thay doa't 

■tudenta m»r*. Ling wnh mam DEP't counterpart ta Balti- have tha vote but that thay faai 
bora af a depraaaad.aociaty caa mori recMtly formed a dram* it would da thorn no good ta 
help ta bring about i imetrwr group which wa* me luccaoafui vote, that thay ara victim* af 
uve eocitl ahaag*. Aad fudging that ua production *1 “Aati- thoir anviraamaat rather thaa 
by tha (load of agplicatuna. geaa" 1* being Dlmod far tala- actor* ia it" 
a'a catch mg aa." >'•*•>. Joyce mmL ‘RULE AS CATALYSTS' 

m TUTORS SOUGHT ENTREE INTO GHETTO’ Tbi. H aliaaat trua of many 

Jiyaa, who dropped m af |) addition, tutor* ara baiag callage atudaat* in Amarica 
a rd tego M orpaaiw tha protect, u-gng t0 broaden the tutorial Student* la other countriae have 
aaid DEP bopee ta radkait man Wl |h goaaral diacuuion*. out- played a role *• cataiyat* of 
ihaa toe and v< »tude > mo* raadmg aad Laid trip* ttcial change—but not bare 

tar Ua fall program Spaae*rod by tbo Nortbora "Tho tutorial program ia a 

The aamit tutanal aaiiatad Studaat Mavemaat. which ba* two-way itraat. giving a eanm 
• ate 171 valuataor tuton of similar program* ia mv«b af purpom ta tutor and tutM 
bath nta to work with S7I atlwr citio*. DEP'hop** to uoo alike, a* both work for tho 
eiuden:* a* 14 coaler* ia Do- R m aa ‘‘antra* iat* tha urban change* that ill make tha 
(rear* can. Moat (tudaata war* ghatta " n*ad (or o tutoriol obioiata.' 

norollod b tuaior high aad high Callage atudaat*. a* demon DEP ha* an 111.505 budget 
adwoto although aomo had atratad in other Northara cltiaa, (or tha comiag year, of which 
groped au can bo uaod ta hoip organa* 114.080 a ta com* from a *raat 

Subject* ranged (ran raadmg tha caaimunity with auca pro rocantiy anaouacad by tha Mo¬ 
rn db m nbyaiaa m twice- gram* a* voter ragia(ration. Gregor Fuad for uu in tha 
waably. lH-haar aaaaiaa*. Tha puMicaiag Job apportunitiaa far tutorial program. 

,atin af tuMa* ta atudoat* a aa youth or oilavioting coaaumar Contributor* and now par 
emmm eacaadad mi ta thrao. problem. ticipanti may roach the DEP of 

Jcrca ft id Our aim," Joyca aaya, fica* at W Twalfth. (IMi) 




KACH-O.N K-TKACIIflNfi CONCEPT AIDS POTENTIAL DROPOITS 

Bf RORRII'. HARRF.F. 

Ukp th» weather, everyone talks about the acnool drop- 
oat problem Tiring of needlen talking, some youthful 
collegians have instituted project* In Chicago to do eome 
thing about It 

In a "domestic Peace-type program" that dlpa Into some 
of the moat densely populated Negro sections of ‘.he city 
Inspired college students imostly whilst are aiming their 
talents and time toward brldglns i he educational asp that 
Invariably confronts victims of phetta culture 
At present three separately operated volunteer projects, 
with stmllar alma (“To overcome the need for our exist 

enea"i. have started a home ar< wn movement to “help Ml . ._ . - . ,_. 

young riu.cn. of socially isolated .reaa ■ SWAP AllS At ESSHtlll StlAlltS (Sill LlVRITS) 

Beginni ng their second year of operation after trial run* laat year are the Student Woodlawn Area Project 

m ■ - (SWAP) In the University of Chicago area on the South 

ja «- I ’ Hide and the Northwestern Madent Tutor Project (NSTP) 

ji I In the teaming Lawndale area on the West Side A “plo- 

M IIJH neer" project was Initiated In the State way-Wentworth 

VflL. I Oardena public hoaslng area tn the central South Side 

*a , Aired primarily at high school “essential" students 

■ (those regarded as alow laareers) SWAP Is probably the 

I most ambitious of the three projects Headed by Ann 

y^K Cook, a Onlveralty of Chicago who also 

studied at Sarah Lawrenoe College Hebrew University In 
Mg'# Israel and the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy at 

Barvard. SWAPS la operated on an Informal baals with 
fY ®\ no more than two tulees (designation given those being 

fWa w^niPr w kr’Jr^sBp taught) par tutor. The tutor and tutee mutually agree on 

the ways and means of covering* subject. (Example: • 
IS-year-old youth with a fourth grade reading level Is 
aided In reading James Baldwin’s The Fire Next Time 
because "It Is more stimulating to his reading Interest 
than a Peter Rabbit book. Ha Is making rapid prograse.) 

A self-governing unit, SWAP haa a tutee advisory com¬ 
mittee composed of 10 taen-agers who help aet up tours, 
skits, programs and "think problems" with Miss Cook and 
her assistant, Herb Mack. The unit also haa Ihe volunteer 
aid of noted educational expert Dr. Harland Randolph 
“We are not laying the blama for these children being 
unable to reed on ths school systam,” remarked one of 
the volunteer tutors, "many dedicated teachers era doing 
the beat they can, but In a classroom of 40 students, a alow 
reading youngster may become discouraged whan ha eant 
keep up with the clase This la the void we are trying tn 
fill" 

The Northwestern project differs from SWAP tn many 
areas of operation According to Robert Holding. NSTP’s 
cl fee tor at the Sears Roebuck YMCA In the heart of the 
La.ndale Diet., an area Jammed with M.000 people for 
each square mile, the program there la more conesrned 
with the "more responsive" 11 to IS age grasp. Poor 
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MMrf Holding ( 1 ) ehdti With poutht attend™ 
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f* ^1'' *'» MM* *• m«er a* ho thorn fl-ri Amm Cook, 

Haalor and Jamal Mrfrtag tho namantarp atapi in pool 


Adrntor i f l-r I Tim Black, Herb Mack. H or land Randolph an 
Baa Cook Hold awtMw arttk SWAP tutort at U. ot Chtcopi 

Sent Stiliits Hivi First Cmtact With Nigrsts 

tutortng location* are act up In aeml-claaaroom atyle In 
the areu. The tutor* have to travel nearly SB mile* from 
thatr auburban Evanaton campua to conduct the aeialona 
and generally are more formal In thalr tutoring than the 
8WAP group Thla ate mi from the fact that moat or the 
Northweatern atudenta have bad little or no contact wltfc 
Nearo youngatera. 

Ifofctiair mb I: "At flrat aome of the tutora are aetaally 
tabulated By m» cvpertinrc of gattlng away from tfealr 
all wgite, IneadHS • 1 • bhurbari existence to get a cloaar, 
more endi-ratanding IM at urban ghetto living wfcgn 
cbHeibane Been mi he atrect and coping with Ufa itMr 
their diaper daya," ■ 

The Wirboldt Foundation recently beatowed a grant 
upon the project 

The Wintworth program |a 1 oat gattlng undrrwiy— 
with help from ihe Ofengn feualng Authority. II la 
baiucally concerned wiE yoangataaa from law to II Wa 
think that If youngatera get started right they’ll keep 
going In the right direction,” aaya Robert Ballinger a com 
munlty and tenant relation! aide who helped atart the 
program, along with Houalng ligr. John J. licOrath and 
fellow aldea Ed Lewta and Hildred Honore 
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Deficient Segro Pupils 
I utored by Collegians 


dM (npMtf is id «m« a jwar ifi IkfWa 
m ddi *•§ Udan #di popAfer aai hitxdi 
pAto diN tddd IJM 

AitaaOy Viddi|ldi mb ad# it Id rim 
■Ian Udartdl pdffMM ift idia dM 

ladMV did um cdpMdi dad Ida if|>d par 
tiitia* «T H«fru«B of Biif dip dtp a# Hid- 


amt id ranal #n* 

tdd Vtali papUd tit dldMdt mil Meg re the 

tutors tfv pdiMMdiOy vMU But liUm 

■larM la paeetMa hHUMgr miM 
teal that aay there M will 
• laaelhaa rmthar 
yautka theaaaetvaa. 


In Fjl pa tiding Program 

• • a 

Project in Capital Aida Youths 
Fmm Schools Where Many 
Sever Finiah Their Stndiea 4 


By 

Tam Will STeec-r Ji^aai l 

WASHINGTON In thw city a Na(ra ghettoe 
•ter* overrr. wiled schools mad housing, law 

family laroaM and disturbed home life maka 
the problema at public schooling herculean a 
group of college Undent a la aragti* a 
*acaUoa-time atruggle ta raise ’ha level af 
Negro education 

Known ma the District Action Project .DAP' 
ihla effort giree individual tutoring to pupils 
from three athoote Shaw and Banneaer Jun 
, lor High Schoola and Cardoao High School 
adth defiricnciea in Engliah math aciance 
foreign languagea and ahova all. raadli« 
Tut ora and pupila about HO at aach maat 
* w * c * weekly for an hour and a half In vanoui 
rhurr:. and nvtc eentera, m addition, a aenea 
id forum» on education and other community 
problema u planned for pupila and their fam 
P ana are to make the project city wide 
' in the fall 

Tutora in the month-old effort report mixed 
eaulta Thoae with rimilar paat experience 
do not expect any major academic break 
thrx ugha In the eourae of a aingle aummer 
Dlatrict c t Columbia School Superintendent 
j Oarl Hanaen notea "A tutor couldn t take a 
really aevere caae of reading retardation and 
work It out the way a apecialiat would.” 

Bu' the inatructora report the intereat their 
pupila dlapiay given hope of at leant rataing 
the cultural hortaoro at underprivileged youtha 
One atudent tutoring a boy In Engliah Is getting 
him to do reading on hla own. and plana tnpa 
to the library to ahow him how to uae It 
Other tutora hope to tame their pupila ta 
muaauma and national hlatoncal altea; for 
many It will he the flrat auch contact 


uiftM • 1M Mft Kfeoni yoyiiiitwB ifv i* 

|fuSB fu thfBB nMOM ui iBctllM it Is A 

Ians tar dvil n|M» agttattaa Wisfcwfvu la 
craaltifBi ft vBiUuf vnu for Um nccmb of j 
UM T mans I uovmmsI A Bryn Mivr CMkf« 
•tadmit ■ %> vori«4 mi Um pro) 

•ct lift auvMur foots rsnal ibosmo Hurt 
wsf# tarty wsH hitd w ftsrs. Mm flaii. Um 
M tUftUSO Is "VMff SftpiOSlVO 

I'awauMetfly reesaa dvil nghta agitation 
fm uivofi Um uilortfti profnin ft Mftly pufti 
tang la the forefront of the 
civu ngHa at ra gg le are looking lor 
tat waya ta help Nogroea gain full 
an aae girl put It “A tutorial program can h. 
more significant thaa a one-aho* packet a» 
ait-H ” 

yv impetus ter the tnotrvn Action Projec 

came from the Northern Student Movement, a 
civil nghta group, with the aid of a M oat 
grant from the New World Foundation at New 
Yartt. The dlatrict board af edijcattas haa wel- 
camed the effort a d co-operated with the 
tutora. achool booka and pupila racorda wen- 
made available M the amateur taachara and 
proflaaional taachara helped them work out 
leaaon plaaa and poultad out likely problema 
khartaae ml PupUa 

At the owl sat atudent cnthualaam for the 
project here rauaad aa unuaual problem En 
rolling tutora from the thouaanda of atudenu 
working end atudying m Weatungtan for the 
aummer proved aa eaay that DAP wound up 
with more teachan than pupila The project a 
coordinator! now are acurrylng around for an 
other IS pupila to go with the more than MO 
who have aigned up ao far 

According to Mra Betty Banka a guidance 
counsellor at Shaw Junior High School, youth 
and enthua.aam are the tuiora' blggeat aeaeta 
They have a flair lor teaching young chll 
dren. a way of doing thing-. They don’t look 
down an the hide, aha aaya 

What pupila need moat, a he feela. la reapec 
and paraonal attention In perauading her 
pupila to aign up for tutoring. Mra Banka 
atreaaed the individual nature of the tnatructian 
they would get’ ”For the flrat time a teacher 
la going ta teach only you ** 

The academic mlaalon of aach individual tu 
torial la of eecondary Importance. Mra Banka 
aaya; the real value of the tutora la that they 
repreeant a cultural world whii h moat of their 
chargee have nevar heard at: '.Nat only can 
tbay teach them to read or writ# but they can 
S| the experience a meeting 


Ybe 

aaeba ta gat at aiaae evaa Uua kffmity m 
■agatflcaat however Ovarrreadug in Waah 
mgloa achaote la a pa ratal eat baadacbe (haw 
wtth a auppaaad capacity af l.lgT. had nearly 
1 am atudaaata thaa paat yaar aad expacta 
adtatmaad las aaat 
crowded that It aaat 

at Cardoao but waa left wtth lit atudenta over 
ita theoretical capacity of Ml 

Shaw. Banaakar and pardoaa all had drop 
ant rataa way above the dietrtet average af 
m lasi-si. though that figure repr.aenta 
primarily the low dropoula m elementary 
arhooia. At Banneker the drapout rate waa 
n’t; at Shaw TWA, at Cardoso felly she- 
LiXln at the atudenta le*t before the achool year 
waa out 

Poor family educational background and 
lack of motivation often produce aenoua aca 
demlc deficienciaa among the pupila. An sail 
mated Vf■ at Shaw are alow readers. rataa 
at leaat two gradea behind normal for their 
age level. The achool itaelf la located ih Waah 
ington a aecond precinct deacrlbed by a teach 
er aa "the wtekedeat precinct in the Dlatrict 
of Columbia, It'a got the higheal crime rate 
and the higheat Illegitimacy rate ” 

Mra. Banka aaya "eight out of IB famillea 
In thia area don’t au been be to a newspaper 
You don't even ace papers blowing around the 
streets; you see candy wrappers and beer 
cana and wine bottles but no papers, except 
for an occasional copy of the i Washington. 
Afro-American ” 

Concern with these problems motivated the 
Urban League, an old-line Negro saaiatance 
group, to set up in thia same area last March 
ita own tutoring program, the "Future for 
Jimmy Program." on a somewhat smaller 
scale. Starting with about 100 atudenta from 
Shaw. Future for Jimmy branched out into 
Banneker and Dunbar High School; the pro 
gram now has 1M pupila and 1M tutors, 
eluding high school and college atudenta. if 
tired teachers, and Government ^workers 
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■ *0» TH PHILADf LFH1A ■ 85 per cent 
white ... HO per cent of it* workers arc unskilled 
half of the families are on public assistance . . . some 
60 pci cent of the students do not finish secondary school 
the average nouarnotu unit consists of five adults 
aod live children all living in an apartment of live rooms 
. SO pei cent of the fathers linivhed math grade or 
iesa ... 2 per cent have gone to college 

PuMk: sinus* in North Philadelphia stand on alien 
tciritory. I ley receive each year a new throng os small 
children who arc already behind then middle-class 
counterparts, and the gap n quickly widened by large 
classes, inadequate leaching, and a consistently unco¬ 
operative caoruomcnt By the time these students reach 
SSgarsdsry school the battle has usually been lost. The 
da op-out rate rues, the disciplinary problems become 
more intense the curriculum requirement*! arc forced 
down, and die number of potential collsgc students 
dwindles 

la the summer of IV62 the Northern Student Move 
meat, a coord nating body for college groups concerned 
with the inee problem, sponsored a tutorial project in 
North Philadelphia I he concept behind the project was 
,,n pk" to have college students give free rutoring to 


per cent of the tutees and one-third of the tutors were 
Negro. All high school academic subjects were offered 
Fach member of the Project staff served as the head of 
one of the tutorial centers which became a unit both for 
discussions of their problems among the tutors and for 
extra-curricular activities. Biweekly seminars dealing 
with the vanous aspects of the northern civil rights prob¬ 
lems as they focused on the unmotivated" Negro 
youngster were held for the tutors. A method of evalua¬ 
tion of changes in the attitudes of the tutees was set up 
with the help of a faculty member at Temple l niversity. 

Without standardized testing, it will always be difficult 
to measure the results of such a program. Nevertheless, 
several indications of at least partial success stand out 
Motivation among the luiet r was extremely high, even 
though a good proportion had definite academic difficul¬ 
ties. In a few cates there were radical changes in at¬ 
titude toward the particular subject and education in 
general The amount of work done voluntarily was sur¬ 
prising and indicated a tremendous willingness on the 
part of the tutees to learn, if given the chance. All the 
tutees were eager to participate in a winter program 


TO CLOSE A GAP 

IN EDUCATION 


Negro tecaadary school students In whatever academic 
subjects with which they needed help The project was 
conceived of aa > massive pilot progiam to test whether 
college itudanti could begin to confront some of the 
problems whcti heart the Negro ghettos in all our 
large urhaa centers 

NSM brought ■ twenty students from cightcv n col¬ 
leges to net aa staff for the Project They arrived in Phila 
dclphia on f MM u. and tpeni the next three weeks get 
thig jobs to rapport rhemaeUev learning to live together, 
publicizing ihn pan ram. and recruiting students. They 
vailed four high »ch xh. Iftccn churches, youth gtoups. 
newspapers and radio stations The last week in June 
was spent hen/ied matching of tutors and "tutees" 
(as the pupflt were csBedi and placing these "tutoring 
srtuatnms- la one at tit churches or social agencies 
which had wohmuircd to lerve as tutorial centers. Books 
were Numwed from the Board of Fducation, a sub¬ 
urban high achcA’I and the Salvation Army. Through a 
grant from a Phil.nlclfdaa foundation, a guidance coun 
setor from ■ North Philadelphia high school was hired 
to advise tha tutors and help the Project staff interpret 
•he program a< the community 

The luttwing began on July 2 with 175 tutors and 
375 pnpds ia 19 centers. Each tutoring situation met 
•■net a week for taro hours in the evening About HO 


The tutors, for the most part, found the teaching dif¬ 
ficult but intiiguing, and constantly expressed amaze 
ntent at the poor academic backgrounds of their pupils. 

many of the tutors it was as educational an experi¬ 
ence as it was for their tutees. with an introduction to 
the urban slum area and a very intense involvement in 
the educational and social problems of urban Negro 
youth 

Stimulated by the enthusiasm of tutees and tutors. 
NSM decided to continue the Philadelphia project 
through the academic yeai. A full-time staff of students 
was hired and foundation grants were secured to provide 
financial support. A similar though smaller tutorial run 
during the summer in Harlem (New York City) was 
also extended with a student staff Since September the 
NSM central office in New Haven has publicized the 
tutorial programs to campuses throughout the East and 
there are now some 2,500 students from such colleges as 
Clark. Emmanuel. Yak, Trinity, Bales, Lehigh, Boston 
College. Cornell. Harpur. Swarlhmoa, and Manhattan 
villc working with 3.500 secondary school students 

(her the past year we have come to understand more 
fully both the potential and the limitations of the tutorial 
program This understanding is based to a good extent 
on the awesome absurdity of the race problem The 
American Negro has been forced to play for the past 



Ihfic hundred years the role of the subordinate, of the 
second-class l itiren For the millions of economically 
depressed blacks in our urban areas little progress has 
been mat.c in that time Their lives have been partially 
shaped through the experience of relatives or parents, 
bv the physical uncertainty of black life in the South 
the swift si lencc or continuing economic and political 
slavery bv which the white man asserts his supremacy 
This exists today, one hundred year* after the Fmancipa- 
non Proclamation, as. for instance, thousand* of un¬ 
employed Seg’ixs arc being cut off from a federal rehef 

(ihh! progiajn by officials in sonic Mississippi counties 
because a few have tried to vote 

America has not done much hetter by the northern 
Negroes ( omrng to the large cities with little education 
>>* (sib training their southern heritage dies have en¬ 
countered an imp.isonal but nevertheless efticicnt sys¬ 
tem of cnipiosnun; and housing disc uni mat ion Packed, 
therefore into km income ghettos, they hast sent their 
children to pcx*r and crowded schools only to see them 
facing the same discrimination and little better trained 
lo compete with their middle class counterparts It is a 
s r. x'us cvcU and tor generations of blacks in Hailsm 
Roxburv. S...ith ( hu ago jn inescapable one 

The frustration ol ifec northern Negroea is intumlud 
bv ihe fact that thav arc eonstamR told lb it they are 

4 • 

"free Mo laws rcstrna ihara. quality is preached every¬ 
where. thev au lawftn thnmth (hr nun media and m 
the xb>*4* that thts is a elcniociatic '<MCtV. Vet cvety 
nhnra amnd tKam tlv \ s-hi ’dacha living *i #»c woiat 
ai*ns md hs-IAn* the boitaai joba, and on every bill- 
kamd, m every iwsvepapcr. itu t nr white* who are the 
svmKJ id sluccss n .air c-lturr Beyond that thev know 
VtfKans are thiow n* oil the chain* of coloniahvm. that 
there ts no more racial discrimination in l uha that the 
s.-u*hen» Negro students have swceevsfulK (ougut the 
- * -t* m but nothing has changed in the northern ghetto 
-escept per bag* that it is larger 

1 be p> etiological products ol this situation are a 
•k-ep wnv of hopelessness and a bitter distrust of the 
whet, man W anting desperately ii' gam m'Itu* M»rt k'f 4c 
crpunee freen society, the depressed Negro rejects 
hmtseU K:cause he is black and reject* the white man 
brsawsr the white man has so limited his life It 11 out of 
this conflxt that Mack nationalism has grown at an at 
temp* to affirm both pndr in ones color and the inde 
pendents >4 the Mack man from white America Black 
wane ratorn is growing raptdhr. it ence mpasse* not onlv 

die Black Mv-kn* and (be 45 other nationalist sect* in 
HalVm but increasingly bla>k ministers black business 


men. black artist*. It should be apparent that unless 
whites meet honestly the heightened sense of dignity 
which black nationalism represents, black nationalism 
and white racism will begin to clash in ever more violent 

wavs 

All of this has definite implications for the tutorial 
program It means first of all that education is not the 
basic problem More importantly, the process of aliena¬ 
tion of the black child from himself and from his society 
must be reversed Somehow the adolescent must be given 
the opportunity to contribute creatively to a reform of 
his community and his society and thereby begin to see 
himself as a valuable person, regardless of color 

NSM is developing a number of programs aimed in 
this direction I he New York staff has initiated a news¬ 
paper which is completely run by Harlem students and 
deals primarily with the social problems of Harlem, with 
Negro history, and with the activities of the students 
themselves In Philadelphia, we are working with a 
landscape architect helping students and adults turn dc 
pressed areas into neighborhood commons. In Hartford, 
college and high school students are going from door to 
dts<r explaining the housing code and how people can 
legally obtain better living conditions In New Haven, 
students have established a Children's 1 heater where 
grade school children can learn drama and give per- 
lorniam ov 

Th - second implication has primary significance for 
the white student He. too, lives in a society where 
demoevacy is preached but not practised, where racism 
is but one symptom of a deeper distortion of values 
which nianivsts itself in everything from machine 
politics to the hypocrisy of international policies. It is 
his ioeict wh.ch is Iwading toward the chaos of nuclear 
war it is his life which finally will tv limited by the 
domestic chaos of violent racial conflicts. 

NSM is attempting to educate large numbers of white 
students, net to the problems of the Negro ghetto so 
much as to the inadequacies in their own culture which 
have created and maintained that ghetto We are pre¬ 
senting students not with a threat but with a challenge 
a challenge to riously confront the values of their own 
culture in th* .ight o( what is happening in the world, 
and to emerge from that confrontation with new mores 
and institutions which are truly sensitive to human prob¬ 
lems 1 hen is a gtxvl deal of urgency in our challenge, 
for it is no longer a question of sivial action or ( hnstian 
dut;. it i- a question of the decency of million* of hu 
man lives ours included ■ 


hi 
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Collegians Join Equality Battle, 
Tutoring 200 Harlem Youths 


city with tha cooperation o< 
tha Qty Planning Commls* 
aton and hope to le design the 
Iota at liTih St. between 
Bradhurat and 1th Ave. and 
II5th St. between 7th and Bth 
A —as playgrounds 

1 ■ • • - Cs < ■ 


Six young people with a 
social conscience are working 
overtime In the tight for 
racial equality. As fulltime 
staff workers in the Harlem 
Educational Project, they 
aupervise the tutoring of 
about 200 Negro high school 
studenta In the central Har 
lem area for S50 a week 
(when they get paid. ■ 

‘■What we re trying to do la 
combine the educational pat 
tern in the atreet with the 
educational pattern of the 
schools,” says Kathy Rogers. 
sandaU lad Sarah Lawrem-r 
giaduatc 1 62 1 and head of 
the tutorial phase of the 
pi oject. 

Kin sin ed by GraaW 
Financed by a 110.000 grant 
drorn the Marshall Field Foun 


datum and IM0 from a pri 
\ate donor, HEP la a branch 
of Iht Northern Student 
Movement, an organization of 
northern college atudenta 
dedicated to the fight for 
racial equality 
The six HEP ataff mem¬ 
bers. operating from their 
rented office on Bth Ave. be 
tween 136th and 137th St. 
work with more than 190 col 
lege students trom the New 
York area who have volun 
leered to tutor 300 Harlem 
lunior and high school atu 
dents. Each tutor meets indi¬ 
vidually with one or two atu- 
dents for two evening sea- 
soni each week 
The sessions give students 
the chance to improve low 
grades in school or to explore 
pny subjects of special In 


tereat. And a general discus 
aion follows each tutoring 

We talk about anything— 
the South, relations between 
black and white. Job opportu¬ 
nities. any subject they want 
to know about." Kathy says. 

Playgrounds Piaaaed 
Carl Anthony. 23. who left 
Columbia to work for HEP. 
heads another phase of the 
project called Neigh borhaod 
Commons 

"There are M2 lots lying 
around the Harlem area 
which nobody uses for any 
thing.” Carl says. "We want 
to convince the people in 
these neighborhoods that they 
can use them for something 
of value.** 

So far the HEP workers 
have leased two lots from the 


Much of HEP'S value comet 
from personal contact rathei 
than organized programs 
Roger Seigel, 31. a shaggy 
haired, affable, "off and on' 
student, spends hours "Just 
sitting on the stoop. Every 
body aits on the stoop In 
Harlem That a how I work, 
just by talking to people ” 
Roger has become a faxnil 
tar figure ui Harlem Little 
children, hardened hustlers, 
restaurant owners — they all 
talk to him, or greet him with 
s smile, perhaps because they 
feel his Involvement with 
them 

Income is not Important at 
all now.” he says, "i eat. 
breathe and sleep my |ob. In 
working with these people. 1 
hsve found a whole new in¬ 
tensity of. life.” 


Rdprlntdd from 
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Dowrvfo-Eorfh Idealism 

Northern coilegmm lun la reent ynti 
Wl am freedom ndt* triad (• 
Mtigrttr Lwwiim linen counters barn 
•bat ■( (nr Mpng Nagro voter regutri 
linn tn Georgia Out of Mick idealistic 
activMoa aa strikingly miaaiag m the 
apolhaiH ?oo has coni a more doan 
fludawt project. The newest talk 
k tiMonog thou nodi of Northern Nagro 
choMran wko lac* tka ikill or tka meantiva 
up m school. A timely pink from 
a cot log tan can ihanga tkeir livai and tka 
inn i aa noil 

Sn*k m tka aim of tka Nortkam Slu 
dmt Movamant. a lame-knit Yale based 
frntnmity of a .mo collagtani at to cam 
from M.l.T. to Okerim to Swarth 
moaa Tkey give aavaral night i a week to 
Imortng about j.joo Nagro voungitan ■ 
rttwi ail ovor tka Nortkaoit Rrauiti have 
boon m dramatic ally good. In Pbiladal 
pkaa. a rarvty of aao kid* ihonad 50% of 
tbmn damg "a kttla batter in aihool and 
41% doing much better.' In Hartford 
Cana.. 11 ymr old Paarlay Mar Sompmw 
km ktkad bar average from C to I under 
p*dance of Trinity Collage Senior 
Henry Wkgney, *1. In Harlam Tutor 
Carl Anthony tort a taventh-grader with 
third grade reading ability and m two 
helped bar to gat go on a levanth 
• 1 tpolhng teal. Slap by nap. tka I id* 
era getting with ft 

ramirynaa 1 Co. Tka mma force be 
bad N.S II. ta m aaid l|to a «r«rt 
4 mtn. Paler Countryman, an mtrwae 
Chicagoan of ti nbo normally would have 
1 motor at Yale thi* year. Country 
aun got Mined by Southern Nagro flu 
dmi Mt-wa m igti, began to lea tka aaa 
wmM aa ptotty itarilaCutting 
claawa Couatryman m two wooki culloct 
ad S.ooo kook• for a kard-praiaad 
coiloge m \1rgm1a wound up tpiai bead 
mg a Nortkarn campul fund drive for an 
tea. Ha dropped out of Yale to ran N.S.M 
became "I fell a call to do ft.” 

Mounter Coumrymao k Co. aet up 
claaaaa for the ickooi-leta Nagro youag 
uen of Virginia a Prmce Edward Coun 
ty. and alaa tackled North Philadelphia 
where the htek ickool dropout rate u 
and on tv iW of the kid* art to col 
Inga N.S.M. rocruited 175 tuion iinclud 
am shorn 70 Negrooai at collogaa fraen 
Amhant 10 Sarah Lawraura. put them 
to work with .175 youwgateri far four 
kouai 1 wart all rammer. One by-pradurt 
Cowtiryman'i mamage to Tutor Joan 
Caanaday. a Nagro Sorah Lawnwce grad 
uaia and daughtir of • Pkaladniphu high 
school gindence counaelor 

I- mmf Confidence. In Hanford tkia 
ymr. 3 >.*« 1 100 tutor* from Trinity 
and other collagaa have worked with joo 
m evawmg waamau at three 


acbooli. Hertford Semtmry Student Peter 
Morrill, ta. wko sayi that "tbia ta tka 
only wa y to actuaiim tka thing! in the 
Bible " CTup • akabky N.S.M. office 
in Hartford 1 haavtly Nagro North End 
Going beyond tutoring. Morrill and 15 
co-workert gat people to the polti and 
campaign againit rant gouging. "We re 
abowfng them people they have a chance,” 
aayi Joe Norman, it, a Nagro atudmt at 
the Hartford Art School. 

Countryman, wko la duly wary of whit* 
Lady Bountifulmai, it now laarcking for 
a Nagro to tab* over hi* job. H* plana to 
return to Yale mat fall, aimi to leave 
fulltime N.S.M. office* running in Boaton, 
Hartfoid New York, Baltimore. Philadel¬ 
phia. Waabingtoo and Chicago. Hia ram¬ 
mer agenda ia to muater 1^00 collagiana 
to tutor 4 000 high achool atudmta. To 
foot th* kill, ka baa $30,000 fram founda¬ 
tion* and a Philadelphia drug kouae 
N.S.M. dearly can make only a dent in 
the great maaa of Nagro ilum kida who 
conaidar education strictly aqua re, but it 
kaa started something worth doing wall. 
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■ y tara r. dran 
TW MtofV SlaM Movfmtnt 
trtarfe ft£ft KHfVii rvsifilMi ft- 

m pijrti m Hirtm Md 

Uua t«i efeaed a in- 
ImhI mhm here In fei|k tcnoiM 

iMHtl 

VW wn ki hi ImM rt SB Ala- 

^ Bi ead || fiM MM®iw 
V* IB npptfMAlH l riMM 
IB lOil Am nt*l> etadetee iw 
*emg iwnMd I* li ni M tteae* 

llnadr wm m IHmbar Hi** 
fc oal stedeau Hw rifuBlI *► 


larval he# from 1 
member* who will 
BaHiteara office 

• # 

m 1* 

• 

THE IDEA Om 1 

utoriftl MfYicft is 

*tft Aft RMtt thftft tft 
fti ft tftftftftl tmMMmr , 

IMfVlV COfTfCt, 

a stadete 's da- 

iMiMrfti ft ftn clftfti 

ik|I ■ MHHftM 

ir •»*/ k 

about lift itu- 
rft adftf fttbift ftftd 


la a irnit VM Mi that ■erh 
M *e mlr Warwleg li il » ». divorced 
trnli i eel la ahai la ectaaRy laffia 
laf !• lit ilrv*te. 

•<fa in mi • m nrtct orffttuu- 
imr , j itaffrr Daa Vhechter. tl. 
a la -r iiltemai major at Ooreed 
• m««r i.iy. "W* art aa egeacy lor ia 

fr Vi Kf htif k on# ftf thft tfVfll 


IIIK SOUTHERN Student Move- 
c »te ta a different lad ef organixe- 

Iti staff mam ban of NSM would 
ratlu r set rail II aa organmatloa (at 
brst | b a loota affUtala of aasorlata 
Krrupal bacausa Iba word "orfaaixa- 
taoa" k *T certain utsilnan of stiff- 
aasi fd bureaucracy 
Rather NSW to a ' mlosMi" la da 
more than to snrvey social Bis. 

lit mission ta ta establish new 
value* and to instill In people whe 
is rttnfuiid irtii ft ftftw iftfij# 
sf tocifti. economic ftftd political 

Actually, NSM ta an out*rawt'i of 
ttv sit-ins a*d freedom ndea which 
peppered the South Instead of con* 
rentratin* on tho dramatic aspects of 
the racial ft*ht. NSM decided to com* 
hot the special aod peculiar problems 
associated with black ghettos in the 
as i baa North. 

9 0# 

ALL THE problems ware not the 
Mount problems of overt lunch count 
or eegregeLoa, but the subtle and un¬ 
spectacular discriminations la em¬ 
ployment. ^ u » i, t and education 
.Mao. NSM recognised the depres¬ 
sive problems of sUasslua, the feel¬ 
ing of a Idleness, within the confines 
of crowded cities 


The p»tie ary task af N|N h the de 

>< vhii Is iftrmH M lu- 

t* after %h ip anil m-ftftiftftfti 

la the naawse aba IKe ta tba dtatrlci 

*'Wa daat want ta Uka ovor any 
area and say tkot we era the ... 
bare." seal Cllflaa Haary, 34. aa an 
BaRimoriaa wba la ca-dvact¬ 
or af NSM's aattaaal educaltan prej- 
act 

• • • 

NSM HAS braaebaa. similar ta tho 
• la aovea eiher citi* 
1 » 1 nasoi m mac other ur* 
ban ft/tfti 

Mr. Henry said that eeme 2.000 cal 
logo students ware tuierlag 3.000 
h.gh acbaal students ia eight cities 
aad aa 8 callago campuaas 

Ha alee staled that at least M eel 
lefee were eftlleM with NSM’s la 
tarlag program 

Ideally, NSM wants ene tutor far 
eae "tutae " Tutee was celned during 
e lughly succwssrsj pllet program In 
Phtladelpbta 

Already tba Baltimore branch 
Made at la art M tutors 
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PETEK COUNTRYMAN, a junior 
philaaopby major at Yah, organised 

NSM la October. tMI 

The mavement began In discus 
slnaa by a few students whs wanted 
la create a Northern student civil 
righto movement to fight t; . wmns 
tion la tbs Nsrtb 

la Navambar, Ml, Mr Cautery- 
■aa left Yale to devote (all time to 
the mavamete aa Hi siccative dlrec 

tor 

Tba meat outstanding auccess of 
NSM la Ha Philadelphia project, 
which helped to turn the movement 
mem toward education and tutoring 

Laal summer 20 student! went into 
tha Philadelphia community, gave 
Irae tutoring service to 375 high 
school etudents 

The service grew to the point vol¬ 
unteer tutors gave inatruction I ■ 390 

atedeato 
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FOR ITS pieaeerlng work tha 
group was cited jointly by Philadel¬ 
phia’s Baard af Education, its com- 
mlaaien on Higher Education and ito 
Commission an Human Relations. 

Curreatly tho program ia operating 
In Baltimore, Washington, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Hartford. Conn ; 
and Baatan, with affiliates In Wil¬ 
mington, Newark. NJ.: 'Irenton, 
Aonksrs, Cleveland. Akron. Albany, 
Lai Angeles and Pittsburgh 

The students whe form the back- 
hoee of NSM are eseentlally Idealists 
whe feel that they eaa ehaege hsmaa 
behavior aed ultimately society. 

Theirs ia a fierce idealism, but H ia 
a practical idealism which ia wary af 
tha pltfalla and disappointments as 
sociited with any attempt to rehabili¬ 
tate alum-dwellers. 


“WE LOOK upon eur program as a 
challenge to society end the school 
system," said Mr. SchecMer 

"Wo went to make the students 
awars of the opportunities around 

tnem,” said Mias Stevens 

Speaking of tha problems of educe 
tien, Miss Stevens said that often 
there la no correlation between what 
la taught ia the schools and tha so¬ 
ciety in which the students are liv¬ 
ing 

"People have to question them 
■elves and their environment, 
said Mr. Schechler. "Stedeeta and 
aur whole society need to re-thlek 
Ha eaaamptlena and valeea. 

Mr. Schechter, Miaa Stevens and 
the other NSM staffers believe that 
one way of fighting alienation and 
the de-peraensllzatton of urban areas 
aad in particular tha alums, ia to 
give the inhabitants a tens# af pur¬ 
pose, a feeling that they are indivi¬ 
duals who can, through their own ac¬ 
tions, change or modify their anviron- 
men! and condition 

0 0 9 

MR. HENRY said that in addition 
to the tutorial programs, NSM will es¬ 
tablish diacuaaisn groups and perhaps 
a teen-age night club which would be 
run by tha neighborhood teen-agers. 

"The leaaaas af the South teach 
the power af the stedenti' ability to 
ereala Iseclal) changes." aald Mr. 
Heery. "I believe that etech ef the 
fatalism ahlch exists to oer society 
is becaese the average person is not 
aware af hla awn potential to create 
change la sacMy.” 


THE TASK facing the students is 
immense. 

Besides the aforementioned proj¬ 
ects tha students hope to stabilize the 
neighborhoods, get people to flz up 
their homes, to register and vote and 
to read newspapers 
“Actually,” said one member of 
the project, “we realise that this 
project la a long - term one, one in¬ 
volving yean af work." 

The stedeats mast shaw saftleteat 
progress la a 12 -week period la order 
that they may grt leather leundatiea 
grant to continue the preject aa a 
year • raund basis. 

Money, or the lack ef it, is a reel 
end baaic problem. 

Presently the local branch for 
BAYOU) Is pert of a tri-city (Balti¬ 
more, Washington, Hartford), sum¬ 
mer project which is financed by a 
320.000 grant from the New World 
Foundation, af New York. 
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T ii i.Hir . >i Katharine I* | Norlhara Studest M ivemanl itfrvjai I 'lha 

Baa i ILar an :l > - <> la ■ ] pupil' art, from led, Kvtha Knot, IB, Carl 

thraa turn mar wmlla In 1 urniiiaaad, id. and Hannah JeHer«n« 17. 

- art a vacant start at 
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QUIET APPROACH 


Tutoring By Vohjntnrt 

9» » i Community 

aa antra ctvtsaa 
A M*4 dRa graap wtu a quiet 
pppraarh began a BMjar project 
M Banunaro Mat eight whan R 
brought together (haul 1M Na- 
0 % ■ p it b ae MBaats tad II 
taUaga atudeat Mare M aa ang- 
■at tart M summer ach at 
The pupil* war* at lha pariah 
haaaa at M Praacra Xavier 
CWah baaauaa (Bay aaadad half 
a ah acgpi tehaar eAjarts Iks* 
Manag aauMaa pretty Marad- 
ag *tum I hoard ahau R. bat 
wbea I gaa aap pagan sard, that 
Maided mb. aatd Kmaauw Maw- 
0 m ary, R a Duahar High Bahaai 
■aPaware wBe «•** at US. 


ana p tu wa n n 


aar-atra lhara eeaeua* it *»• 
amP-tg immediate May tabid 
da AM BPrfl MR "l lea. vary 
Aaagy Ana ike i • • 

IBM a aamMRMg I ana da a 
BngMn.ng ' MM Mat Anita 
ypPMB R a Qawhar Ca llage 
tagdapwra aMa hvat at M Mat* 
I’m w My p ar k w ay 
TBa graup IhW brought thaw 
together M Mm Na n har« Muda*i 
Ma«awaw aad na MMMaa are 
Met PmeroM t IM Meal head 


Alata 01 Creep 
dchachtar, a ti-yaar aid 
project warhar fraaa New Yard 
aad CaraaU Uaivarttty. traahly 
admiti that lha graag a aaahidi 
ara "eaaaarvaOva" Aiaag «Rh 
tha Marlag. tha team haa al¬ 
ready begun arark M dramaura. 
M yutUag ant a a* wipe par, aad 
• ptt g aalghhirhowl latr 
agari leak Mm aama aatghtxr 
lud pfBbillBI 

"fa ara Irylag M make U* 
• i mra d themaelvao," Mr. 


hat lias id. "irylag la MatlU 

amJm thaaa tha aaa day mi 
natty chaaga thMga R they try. ’ 
Ope ourroM target lap chaagi 
ay lha aaBMBuaity adtta aaa 
anna* n a simple bat p ar t eswa: 
aaMkarhaad problem — tMady 
{.evading lea dnppmga fro® a 
ah. cam factory that eaUact aa 
- ' itraat hacain than M 
m draw M aaah lhaa 
TBa MadMM. *Rh lha kaia al 
tBa arotaat aaaft. ara laaaag 
traurd tha etty gover n ment lor 
a pitta wheat mwathiag aaa la 
Sen* about iL 

TBa project. financed by a faun- 
dMMa greet, tear* aaavuy m 
ear* Tha udara, dram 
'run area re^agaa and Mdudiag 

tut • al 

hr veeaUaa, ara 
tha lar|aai buncf - 
rtdaal aaluaiaar whh tha big (eat 
)aB la prahiaMy Vtugbaa Buriat, 
a M-yaar-eM a aaa aarbar hr lha 
Deparlatent at PMMM Wattara 
aha aarvaa aa drama Mach 


These Also Serve 

A group of atudant voluntaara tutoring Negro 
high-school students In East Baltimore this 
summer should remind tha ccanmunily that 
more la Involved In tha improvement of race 
raletlans thaa getting arraatad M Gwynn Oah 
or aamtag bottle acara at Cambridge. Oamoa- 
atratlaaa provide a vaua. and up to a point 
um(u1. method of breaking the il a > *es of 
aagragntion. But tha ending of diKriminatiott 
h only a part of the problem 
Equally important in tha long run is tha 
demanding teak of helping Negroes who tie 
(1.1 paying tin social price of living in 
standard gbattoes and studying la overcrowded 
and understaffed schools overcome thaw handi¬ 
cap*. While this will not in itsslf opan public 
factlkws ta Negroes entitled to usa them. R will 
•aaiel tboaa who ara willing but not entirely 
abia t* do the Job aion* to prtpara themsehes 
ta cam pate on an equal footing with whites. 

Tho graup of 75 high school and college stu¬ 
dent* m East Baltimore m gang about this task 
M a coaatructiva way. Working for the summer 
•I lass than a laborer a pay. they are tutoring 
eager Negro puplta and showing residents of 
ano of tba city s lass daairabla neighborhoods 
bow to improia tbeir lot. 

Tharo Is a danger that a record of arrest in a 
racial demonstration may become a tort of 
status symbol among certain white liberals. Wa 
My aathing against that form of activity. A d»- 
ptayaf intarracial unity on tha question of de¬ 
segregation aids a good causa. But there tie 
maay M tba whits community whoM talents 
-"iM halter aarvi tba goal of racial battarmant 
In laaa glamorous roiaa Soma of thasa rales may 
net catch baatSinas at this tutoring Job does 
Bui it is good ta know that thia long range elort 
la not being ovarloMad 


J 


GLENN RUH. 25. left, who will teach English in 
the city i public high schools in the fall, >s map¬ 
ping a program to help Lance Ambrose. 13. with 
hie Ecglish grammar. Mr. Ruh is a volunteer tu¬ 
tor 






















DiCNbtr 5 , 1963 


Or. John A. Banaah, Chairaaa 
Civil Rlgbta Coaaiaalon 
1701 Paanaylvaala Avaaua 
Vaahlngtoa 26, 0. C. 

Oaar Or. Haaaah: 

Siaca tha Civil Blghta Coaailaaioa la aagagad in a coatlaulag 
etudy of fadaral pvograiu in tha araa of proaotlag racial 
equality and equal aa ploy aunt opportualtiaa, 1 vlab to eall 
to your attaatloa a altuatlon vblcb X ballava will ba of ln- 
taraat to tha CobbbImIoii. 

Aa you ara avara, tha Praaldant'a Coaaittaa on Iqual laploy- 
aaat Opportunity haa promoted a prograa of "Plane for Pair 
Practlcaa for Daleae.” Under thla prograa, appraxlantaly 117 
afflllataa of tha ifi<CI0 hava foraally antarad into auch 
Plaaa. Vhlla tha racorda of tha Coaeleelon aay ladlcata that 
tha Intarnational Brotharbood of Taaaetern, Cbauffaura, Vare- 
bouaaaaa and Hal para of Aaarlca haa not antarad into auch a 
Plan, I aa aneloalng a brochure of correepondeace batoaan 
Oaaaral Praeldeat Ioffe und tha Praaldaat'a Coaaittaa which 
alll indicate tha Taaaatora' contlaulag effort to enter into 
a Plaa, aa eell aa the position of tha Praaldant'a Canalttaa 
alth raapact to tha Taaaattara' raquaata. Thaaa lattara ara 
belag aubalttad ao that tha racorda and raporta of the Civil 
Blghta CanalaaIon will properly reflect tha poeltloa of the 
International Brotherhood of Taaeetere with raapact to tha 
Plane for Pair Practlcaa. 

Vary truly youra, 


■arold J. Oibboae 
Executive Vlca-Praaidant 

■JO/ah 

Baeloaare 
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RU1 v *n ^latino 
J uhnaou P ,h1 1 ah Ing Ca., Ino . 

ISO .South Michigan Avanna 
Uiioago 16, I11inula 

Daar Nr. /art liatinai 

Streaming >our raqjaot for Information on tha agro 
WK^arahlp in tl»a .aaaaatara* Jr.Ion, L ragrat that I na 
ujabla ;o yrovida you with a«id i »fona».tIon. '>ur local 
uniona do not maintain roeordo by raca, eulor or nrnad 
and, tbarafora, It la iapuaalbla for aa to anawar your 
raquaat. 

On a broad acala, houavar, it haa baan aaMmatad that 
approxlaataly 200,000 Taamatar mambara. ira ‘(ogroaa. 

Vary truly youra, 


Roy Barnaa, Kuoaoroh 


RB/la 


I 
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C *11 icaoo in, 1 1.1 


Villon 


Oct. 1I/W63 


Dwr m . mm t 

iiT.se n Publishing Company would genuin> y appreciate the aid 
.1 your office in the collection of import nr-.t na trial for use 
i ti t I' 1 (> h Negro Yearbook. 

lost rt , an increase in news re..e-aaea per lining to Negro 
part :cipation in your union woul * be w l nmed, enabling just 
■ Vi'i agr. 

I send the latest statistics on Negro membership in each 

ji.il union which corresponds t> thtg attached list of cities. 

I act .a. tabulations have not be- i Hide, dr . fed c-t i-uili-s 
reliable sources are suggested. 

W- w- Id appreciate having the information by lie ember 3rd, I9b3. 
i a-o ,ou ior your considerati n. 


Re , cfful y, 



R i 1 ' A L i is- 


Puli ih«r» of |bon T *, J-rt ' g 


I-- w d M 
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NEGRO YEARBOOK - 1963 
LABOR UNION INFORMATION 
METROPOLITAN LOCAL COVERAGE 


Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

Loa Angeles 

Compton 

San Francisco 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Miami 

Jacksonville 

Orlando 

Tampa 

Columbus, Georgia 

Macon 

Savannah 

Chlcagc 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

Indianapolis 

Gary, Indiana 

Louisville 

Baton Rouge 

Baltimore 

Washington, D. C. 

Boston 

Detroit 

Jackson 

St. Louis 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Camden 

Newark 

Jersey City 

pateraon 

Trenton 

New York City 

Buffalo 

Rochester 


Charlotte 

Winston-Salem 

Durham 

Akrcn 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Youngstown 
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Oklahoma City 
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Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Columbia, S. ( 

Charleston 

Knoxville 

Chattanooga 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Dallas 

Ft. Worth 

Houston 

Beaumont 

Galveston 

Richmond 

Milwaukee 

Seattle 
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October 31. 1963 








Mr. Anthony Provonaano, Vico Prooidont 
international Brotherhood of Teemetere 
70? Summit 

Union City, New Jereey 
Deni.Sir end Brother: 

Encioaed ie e copy of e letter from Irvine Tureer, 
which io aelf-explanatory. 

Would you hlndly let me have your commente on 


thla matter. 


illy your a. 


Jamea R. Hoffa 
Gat*oral Preaident 


JRH/yh 










IRVINE I. TURNERS ASSOCIATION 

173 BELMONT AVENUE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MR JACK MICKS 


October 30. 1963 


MBS. JOHNNU JOHNSON 
Ptrat Vic* Fra.idaM 

ARTHUR LOVR 
Sacoad Vice PraauteM 

MB. JAMBS PITTS 
Third Vica PrMidaM 

m. TIMOTHY STILL 
Basevitva Sac ratary 

Mu. 1ST A MAS Wa LIAMS 
■rdlag Sacralary 

MRS. CBNBVIBVB THRBAOi 
Cat raapoadiaa Sac rata ry 

MBS ANNA M HALL 
Piaaacial Sac 1 alary 

MRS BSTRLLA LOV1 
Traaaarar 

BRV. ALBBBT RSNTON 
BBV. HBNRY PITTS 

CkaRiiaa 

TINY PRINCB 
Phhllcliy Maaagar 

NORMAN COGMAN 

Saraaaatal-araw 


Mr. Jr mi R. Hoffa,President 
International Brotherhood Of Teamsters 
chauffera,Warehousemen, Helpers of Anerlca 
25 LousIans Avenue,M.W. 
daahington,l,D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoffs«- 

Thenk you from tha bottom of agr heart for your kindness and 
consideration for so nargr of our underprivileged people who will benefit 
with their oppressed feelIlea Chris teas.I have baen Ilka a chicken with 
lta head eut off, running frost one section of our country to the other, 
with wf ill wife trying to find relief for her illness .She suffered one 
u the eoat terrifying caaea of hronohial asthma but wa were luoky to 
learn of the *QAT CL DOE" located at West Beach at Briarflald Avenue, 
Rilarl, Mississippi. Believe mb whan I aaaura you that thay have done a 
Marvelous Job on #gr wifi and,she hasn't had an attack for several weeks. 
Prior to this, she had attaok after attack in first one hospital then 
the other. Tan tlnas she was hospitalised for from four to five weeks 
each tins,This is why I an thankful to Qod for his blessings and for 
allotting na to live through it all and, again, I ae thankful to you for 
your benevolence whloh we shall never forget because you cane through 
in our behalf with a anile,Thank you again, 

Mr. Hof fa, ay Bind is poignantly r a surged of the lengthy discussion 
you had with Mr. Jaok Hicks, a Member of 478 local,Teansters, who is tha 
steward at fohn Snglahom Meat Puckers for tha past 18 years and aa. You 
pointed out to us the dira naocessity of a Civil Rights division which you 
anticipated for laaaatera and, you also made it dear that you would be 
glad to set up suoh a body within the confines of Teansters and,in view of 
the faet that I was the first Negro to be appointed to such a body as lta 
executive Seoretery baok in 1941, you would designate Mr. H leks and ne 
to run the offloea.let na also remind you that Mr. Tony Pro also was in 
agraenant with us or this natter beoause Mr. Pro saw us with his eyes as 
wa stayed on tha soens throughout his election at Onion City lest year.I 
would like to learn first hand fron you, whether or not you Intend to put 
your idea to aotuel reality.I an anxious to do anything possible to assist 
you,I am now once woi-e in solicitation of your reply. 

With warmest personal regards for you and to you, and yours I an 


Sincerely, _ 

_ \y 


j Irvine I. “ftimer 

Will you kindly reply and direct ^3 Street 

sana to mj personal address so as to b»T* w . ,r * • 

aura I reeeive your letter* • -5820 

Again,I an thankful and grateful.lt 

was as manner fron Jiesven to sgr people and,We shall have 


a big Xnas. 




WU TLX WSH# 
IBOFTDC WSH 


TLX PD WASHINGTON DC OCTOBER 8, 1963 

MISS DOROTHY I. HEIGHT 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
1318 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


.SL'v - 

_ X lV 

\ 

... % . - 


REGRET HEAVY TRAVEL SCHEDULE OF PRESIDENT HOFFA PREVENTS ANY 
OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE YOU AN APPOINTMENT WITH HIM. 

H. J. GIBBONS 

EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL PRESIDENT 


WU TLX WSH# 
IBOFTDC WSH 




■<tfr WESTERN UNION <#< a 

r* SENDING BLANK r 5 1 


r ',r, MDv — I£l/aZ63 s Iai. Bra. of Timalcr!_ 

MisI Dorothy I. Height 
National Pr a aidant 
National Council of Nagro Woman 
1 UH Vermont Avenue. N.! W*. |{ a 

Washington. D. C. 

Regret heavy travel schedule of President Hoffa 
prevents any opportunity to give you an appointment with 
him. 

H. J. Gibbons 
Executive Assistant to the 
General President 


Aw wtovw amaaye H Aw law m bm * Immi, wrw >ar a>) w§rw»d to 


PLEASE TYPE OR WRITE PLAINLY WITHIN BORDER-DO NOT FOLD 

«•*-* . 11 , 
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JAIC5 ■ NOT FA, INTERNET1ONAL ■ROTMCBMOOO OF TEAMSTERS UNION 
LOUISIANA ABC NORTHWEST OA9N0C ^ 

AT A TIME mOt THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO ■OMEN |S OEETLT 
HMOLVfD IN STRUOQLC HUMAN R I 3NTS IE AAt CONFRONTED WITH 
IWGENT OEMAND FOR ■ OFO VAT ION A NO RESTORATION OF W NATIONAL 
HEAf7)UARTEA3 A NO EZMOATI ONAL CENTER AT 1M8 V 81 MONT AVENUE 
NOBTHBEST THIS IMRES CRITICAL OUR NEED FOR FACILITIES A NO EXPAHOCO 
• ■VICES RESUMING IMMEDIATE FUNDS ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
COIMCIL OF NCQRO ROlCN BE "RESENT ING ROMS! IN ALL BALKS OF LIFE. 

I ANBE7UESTINC TOUR CONSIXRaTION AND ASSISTANCE YOU BIU 
MACK ■ ST MO THE IRQ OCT A NO IIMORTANCE OF OUR SITUATION VITH 
TEXR INTEREST AND SUPPORT A LASTINO CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE 
OT BOMANNOOO BILL BE MADE LTD FOBEVER APPRECIATED. I CAH BE 
ACACHEO AT COLUMBIA VRR »NO WOULD HOPE FOR THE PRIVILEBE 
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5 Octenber 


Mr Jaaea Hoffer 

Praa.of International Teaneter 

Vaehlngton,D.C 


My Dear Mr Hoffat 

I an protaat the racial biaa practload 
betaine,anion and conpeniea in the bay area. 

they hare a way tell yon that ae cent take yon 

in the anion nrleas yon hare a job and the 
coapanler tell yoa that ae cant give yon 
a job unleaa yon or. in the nnion. 

I aill appraoiate yonr looking into 
thla aattar aa yonr earlieet conrenenoe. 

Sincerely yonra, 

Jaaea Stovall 
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September 12, 1963 


Mr. Sol Nauman 
116 Putnam Avanua 
Hamdan, Connactlcut 

Daar Sir and Brother: 

I wholeheartedly concur with your viewa as sat 
forth in your lattar of Saptambar 10th. Not only do I concur, 
hut 1 think it might ha intaraating to you to know that our 
union haa won morn aiacticna in tha South than ail of tha raat 
of tha labor movamant combined. 

Daapita tha great axpanaa and hardahip antailad 
in orgaaiaing in tha South wa ahaii continue and accalarata 
our effort a in that direction 

Thank you vary kindly for writing. 

Fraternally your a. 


JIH/mc 


Jamaa R. Hoffa 
Canarai Pr a aidant 





3o.l Hewean 

116 Putnaa Avsnus 

Ha ad an, Connacticut >.>6517 


fusaday, 10 Sactamber 1^63 


uear dir k Hrothan 

in tna light af tha Juatica Da>irtasnt 'a continuad persecution of you, aay I 
praauaa to thinn t.iat tna lata Edward f. Chsyfitz (whoa I aat in passing when 
wa wars founding aaobara of tha CIo) would hawa aaan in tha currant civil 
rights struggles a £od given ocvortunity to qo aoaetmng conatructive about 
your public iaage? 

Might I praauaa, too, air, that if you ara of tha opinion tnat notnlng naad 
ba dona about it, that you aha.l chooaa tc raad no furtnar? 

■riefly, ay thought ia thiat fthy should not tha Taamstars Union taka a nota 
out of John L. Lawia'a book and Join with tha leaders of today's struggle for 
civil rights to rout tha ODen shop down South? 

Givan tha varva if tha youngatera in and out of school who hava set this na¬ 
tion on ita aar ainca Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. initistad the bua boycott 
ia Montgomery and the trade union know how and auscla of tha Taaaatara~wali, 
air, once thaaa young aan and woaan ware convinced of tha naad—and what a 
boan for tna nation, for all labor that would ba—tha pledge cards would 
surely fly. 

• o buttress tna above, naad 1 aak what can tna labor movement posaibly be.aore 
in naad af than Juat such a boot in tha can? Not to apeak of tha forthcoming 
residential election, sir, in tha course of which 1 even presume to tnink you 
sight wall win vindication. 

Only provided that following now hard upon last aonth's historic deaonstration 
bafcra tha Lincoln memorial, you persuade Messrs. Randolph and King at al that 
this ia indeed the next step ana tnat kaau in hana with tnem you get the job 
done. 

arsntheticaily, if tna job isn't dona, 1 fear ti.a present struggles aay boom¬ 
erang agalnat Labor, against those gainfully aaployed ana tne unemployed as 
wail, anould tna hegro in nia biaa against Organized Labor for its Jia Crow 
olie lea turn against tne trade union aoveaent. as has happened, sir. 

In conclusion, aight 1 praauaa just once .tore by aajrin* tn.t in your own He¬ 
lenas you - association witn this great cause aust prove of significantly sore 
vaj.ua tnaa any conceivable battery of ni^h priced counsel wmch you aight 
■apioy? 

beealesu to aay 1 loos forward to your views on this. 

Fraternally yours- 

hr. Jaaaa ft. Hoffs, preaiasnt 

Irtfl. fl ro. of rswatstsra, Chauffeurs x earshwussmsn 
Louisiana Avenue R.i. 

<k siting ton 1, j>.C. 

CO;y to ur. Martin Luther King Jr. 
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itOHF.KT K. KNNIS 


403 61st Avbnh 
CtPimi. Hkkihin 27. Mahylanp 


27 August 1963 




Dear Mr. Hoffs: 








Could you be interested In lending your prestige to 
a project that would free countless thousands of our people (irre¬ 
spective of color; whose financial limitations preclude their and 
their children's enjoying a wholesome life) in all our States from 
a life of degradation? 

Your so doing should portray you in a light that 
your antagoniata would prefer not to be shown. 

This is not a plea for funds. If there be among 
your friends or official family those who wish to dispel the "bad 
guy" picture of you that has been created for you by your enemies, 
1 believe that your participation in this would help. 

1 should be pleased to talk this over with any of 
your aides If you wliih. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT E. ENNIS 


MR. JAMES R. HOFFA 
25 Louisiana Avenue, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 





of thm General Fwtdml 

Mr. Eagllah 
k JwaiHatta 


Tkli will aatkaflaa Km Iiimmi of o <kaik la Ike aaoonat ai 
ll.MI.W, payahla to tka Nutlaaal Ajbi rlcaa Laker CaaaaU, 21T 
Waal ItSfe Street, MTC. Tide akaak ta la papaMat af fiftaaa 
I1W.M ticket* for a feed ralalag affair kelag kalf la NTC. 

V tee-Free Ideal O'fccairke la kaiag aakad to ka praaaat at 


AoyiNisrpATivi: m 

_, % . *** 








August 19. 1963 


Mr. John J. O'Rourks, Vies- Prssldsnt 
International Brothorhood of Tsanitsri 
26S West 14th Street 
Now York, Now York 

Door Sir ond Brother: 

On Saturday night, August 24th, a big 
thoatro proosntation will bo hold in Now York City as a 
fund raising affair on tho part of A. Philip Randolph's work 
in cWil righto. As ono of tho highlights of this party, a 
certificate will bo awarded to tho International Brothorhood 
of Teamsters. 

I on wondering if you can arrango your 
affairo to bo present to accept this award on behalf of the 
later national Union 

Fraternally yours, 


James R. Hoffa 
Cenerai President 

JRH/eec 
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KXKCUTIVK OFFICKS 

TEAMSTERS JOINT COUNCIL No. 62 

A. > III A ) ID WITH VMS 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


AD£>T" STRATI VE_.FILE_ 




August 15, 1963 


Mr. Harold J. Gibbons, Exac. Asst, 
to ths Osnsrsl Prssidsnt 
Intsrnstionsl Brothsrhood of Taaaatara 
‘ Louisians Avanua, N. W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 

Daar Sir and Brothart 

In accordanca with your raquast of August 12, 1963 to 
Prasidant Laroy M. Griffin of Taaaatars Joint Council No. 62) 
va hava contactad tha Church World Sarvica Cantar, at Naw 
Windsor, Maryland, and hava aada arranganants to hava tha 
twanty caaaa of cannad goods shippad to Graanvood, Mississippi 
via Aaaociatad Transport at this Councils' axpanaa. 

For which tha paopla at Naw Windsor wars vary gratafull. 

Pratarnally yours, 

TEAMSTERS JOINT COUNCIL NO. 62 


Clifford Kohna 

CEiah 

cciH. Pattarson 


PURCHASE ONLY PRODUCTS MADE AND DELIVERED BY UNION LABOR 






August 12. 1943 


Mr. Leroy Griffis, Presldeat 
Tumitiri Joist Couacii No. 42 
4000 Crdmaa 
Baltimoro, Marylaad 

* ir Sir sad Brothor: 

Attached is s copy of a commuaicstioa which is 
salf-explaaatory. 

Arouad tho couatry our Joist Couacils ors assistiag 
is this hiad of activity by payiag tha traasportatioa charges 
for tha move moat of such food. Tha commuaicetioa is haiag 
raforrad to you with tha suggestioa that your Joiat Couacii 
advise Mr. Pattarsoa that you will ha happy to pay tha trass* 
portatioa cast of this shipmeat. 

Ploasa lot me haow what tha docisioa of tha Couacii 

la. 


Frataraally yours. 


H. J. Gihhoas, 

Executive Assistaat to the 
Gaaaral Presidaat 


HJG/yh 

Eac. 

cc: Hash Patt 





MTHMATIOMAi • COMMtIIION 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

MM CMHfNVt UNIT ■ PMM.AMLPWU < PA ■ IA^i lim • CAMI. NAT1TUD . PHIIAMLPNIA. PA 

August 8. 1963 


Mr. Harold Gibbons 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Washington, QC. 


Dear Mr. Gibbons: 

Mr. Tim Msnring suggested that I write you concerning the need 
to transport twenty cases of canned food from the Church World 
Service warehouse in New Windsor, Maryland to the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, 708 Avenue N., Greenwood, 
Mississippi. This food was collected by students at Towson State 
Teachers College. 

We have notified the people at the Church World Service ware¬ 
house that, if possible, the food will be picked up in the next 
few weeks. Your assistance in securing transportation for the 
food would be greatly appreciated. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Hank Patterson 
Special Assistant 

HP/bsg 

cc: Miss Gertrude E. Daly 
World University Service 
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UuvtmlT a! Notre Daao 
Aealafaef la the Presides* 

DONOTMBA M KBISCN 
Soim John • Ugittiailf 


INTMNATIONAl AFFAIRS 

FlNldMi 

DOMAUD SMITH 

UaiVMiilf ol Teaas 

Adaialiirthrc Amilaar 
THOMAS F. OLSON 

Umvereity of Mtaneeoia 

fptciti Amiiimi 
JOBIPH LOVI 
Stanford Umvereity 
Special Aimiflai 
NOBIIT «v. BACKOFF 
Unlvornlty ol Ulteoia 
Spe. ul Nan ttant 

HFNHT N MTTBBSON. JB 
Ueivereity ol North Carolina 


MICHAKL GlfKNf 

Aatioch College 


GKOROi HAUIIIOG 
University al Oklahoma 

Spe«4ol Eichangee 
FI ANN CHUMP 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Vico President 

TIMOTHY A MANNING 
Washington Stale University 
Froyran Vice Prosidoaf 
STIPHKN BROCKBAHN 

Progroa Vico Preoideef 
DfNNIS R YKAGBR 
Loyola al the South 
Director, Acadoarc 

NKAL JOHNSTON 

Adaieiefroftvo Assiofaat 
J. HANRICT DIST2 
Chathaa College 
Student Oavornnannl 
/n/oraotlon Bnrvicn Daractor 
MARCIA KIRKPATRICK 
Uoiaersity al Wtnconnui 


Wntt Coett Office 
2111 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, Calllernia 

Edecetianel Travel, lac 
20 Weet 3Sth Street 
New York IB. New York 
Shattuck Avaoua 
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August 12, 1961 


Mr. Christopher Koch 
WBA1 

30 Eest 19th Strsst 
Now York 16. N. Y. 

Doer Mr. Koch: 

I heve discussed your proposei - WBAI's documentery 
FREEDOM NOW with our oIXicers here in Weshington, snd they 
do not feel this is e project which we cen undertehe 

Under seperete covering I em returning the tepe 
you sent me. 


Very truly yours, 


M. J. Gihhons 
Executive Assistent to the 
Generel President 


HJG/yh 
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PACIFICA 
FOUNDATION 
LISTEN! R SUPPORTED 
RAOlO STATION 


99.5cFM 


30 EAST 3STH STREET 
NEW YORK ■ N V 
OXFORD 7 mSB 


July 9, 1963 


Hr. Harold Gibbons 

International Brotherhood of Teaeatera 
25 Louiaiane Avenue 

Washington nw 1, District of Columbia 
Dear Mr. Gibbonai 

Thia ia to confirm our conversation of Monday afternoon. 

Aa we aaid, we are sending under separate cover a copy 
of WBAI*a documentary, FREEDOM NOWS This ia the firat 
program in our propoaed series, and serves as an intro¬ 
duction to the subject. It does not explore the specific 
causes of racial conflict, but rather sttempts to drama¬ 
tise the impact of that struggle in the South. I hope 
you enjoy it. 

I am alao enclosing several extra copies of our prospectus 
which you may be able to use. 

I feel sure that the Teamsters will want to support this 
project| I know the reputation of your own work in St. 
Louis, and your interast in organizing the South. 

Programs produced under a grant by the International 
Brotherhood or by one of your locals would, of course, 
carry such an announcement when they are broadcast. 

It was a pleasure meeting you, and I hope to be hearing 
from you. 


Sincerely, 


Christopher Koch 
Public Affairs Director 


Enc. 3 copies of prospectus 
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WBAI-FM 


JO EAST 39 STREET 
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THE ROOTS OF RACIAL CONFLICT IN THE SOUTH 
Prospectus for Pacifica Foundation's Documentary Series 


The most important story in the South is being neglected almost entirely 
by the mass media and, to a large extent, by the Civil Rights Movement itself. 
That story is the economic foundations underlying the racial situation there and 
its relation to the revolution of the American Negro in the year 1963. Pacifica 
Radio will report this story, as comprehensible as possible, in the coming 
months. In this coverage, we shall try to document the economic realities, past 
and present, ascertain what effect they are having and will have on the integration 
movement and what effect that movement is having and will have on them. To 
structure this study we posit the following questions as areas of inquiry: 


1) What is the economic basis of racism itself, today? 

What is the factual background to the White worker's fear of Negro job 
competition ? 

In what way has the Civil Rights Movement affected this situation, and to 
what extent? 

How. and in what concrete instances, has racism been utilized as a 
weapon against labor organization? 

2) One of the greatest problems in the South is that Negro demands for equal 
job opportunities are made in a situation in which there are just not enough 
jobs to go around. Is it possible that any lasting solution to the racial 
problem can be found while this remains the case? 
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Wi 11 more industry mean more jobs and therefore greater significance of 
the Negro work force in the Southern economy, or will larger, more 
centralized and automated industries only mean an increase in certain ca¬ 
tegories of work, and even greater unemployment in the long run, as is 
already occurring in the rural areas? 

i) What are the various forces, attitudes and programs within the Civil 
Rights Movement with respect to the economic question? How do they 
relate to labor? 

What are the social and economic characteristics and backgrounds of 
Neg ro leaders and their organizations? 

What are the social and economic outlooks of these leaders and organi¬ 
sations? 

What influence do these factors have in shaping the form and direction of 
the Civil Rights Movement itself? 

4) What are the attitudes of rank-and-file Negroes (past and present) toward 
labor? How has the Civil Rights Movement affected these attitudes? 

To what extent are Negro workers organized? 

What is the attitude of working class Negroes to the Civil Rights Movement? 
To what extent do they participate in it? 

5) What kind of jobs do Negroes in the South hold? 

What is the extent of poverty, unemployment and under-employment among 
Negroes compared to that among Whites? 

6) Generally, what are the critical antagonisms and what are the common 
interests of the Civil Rights and Labor Movements in the South? What are 
the problems each present to the other? What can each do to help the other? 

We intend to do a special study in rural areas, where the bulk of the Negro 
population lives and where problems are exacerbated by the high rate of agricultural 
automation. 
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The South is by no means an entirely homogenous area. It is composed of a 
number of disparate local situations. The different character and outcome of Civil 
Rights activities from on< place to another mirrors these variations. There are, 
however, two basic economic situations in the South that affect both the Civil Rights 
and the Labor picture. They /ire represented by Birmingham, Alabama, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi, the fjrmer being highly industrialized, and almost wholly depen¬ 
dant upon the steel industry, the latter, while possessing some industry, being 
largely an agricultural center. There, and in Mississippi generally, poverty and 
racial oppression are more serious than in Birmingham. The Negro leadership is 
less militant, the White power structure more provincial and more unified, the 
gulf between White and Negro workers more abysmal than elsewhere. These two 
basic variations occur in local areas throughout the South. They do not follow 
state lines, there are places in Alabama, for instance, that correspond more close¬ 
ly to Jackson than to Birmingham. At any rate, Jackson and Birmingham will 
serve as prototypes to document the questions raised. 

We also intend to work in the Virginia-Maryland area where recent racial 
strife has occurred. Here is a chance to cover a "border" area, where Negro ex¬ 
pectations are higher and White desperation greater than elsewhere. 

Most of our rural study will be conducted in the delta region of Mississippi 
and in th. northern counties of that state, with less extensive, "corroborative" 


tudies made elsewhere in the South. In conjunction with our coverage of Jackson, 
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we intend to do some work in the Hattiesburg region, Mississippi's Birmingham. 

The resulting programs will not simply be sociological documentaries, but 
significant news stories as well, broadcast as the work is in progress. The answers 
to many (If not all) of the questions we are asking do not, in fact, exist as yet. They 
are being hammered out at present by the motion snd conflict of forces in the 
South and elsewhere in the nation, and we want to cover, report and document this 
process as it occurs. We also will continue to add a dimension to the daily news 
broadcasts at each of Pacifica's three stations while we are in the field. 

***** 
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THE ROOTS OF RACIAL CONFLICT IN THE SOUTH 
Prospectus for Pacifica Foundation's Documentary Series 

The most important story in the South is being neglected almost entirely 
by the mass media and, to a large extent, by the Civil Rights Movement itself. 

That story is the economic foundations underlying the racial situation there and 
its relation to the revolution of the American Negro in the year 1963. Pacifica 
Radio will report this story, as comprehensible as possible, in the coming 
months. In this coverage, we shall try to document the economic realities, past 
and present, ascertain what effect they are having and will have on the integration 
movement and what effect that movement is having and will have on them. To 
structure this study we posit the following questions as areas of inquiry: 

1) What is the economic basis of racism itself, today? 

What is the factual background to the White worker's fear of Negro job 
com petition ? 

In what way has the Civil Rights Movement affected this situation, and to 
what extent ? 

How, and in what concrete instances, has racism been utilized as a 
weapon against labor organization? 

2) One of the greatest problems in the South is that Negro demands for equal 
job opportunities are made in a situation in which there are just not enough 
jobs to go around. Is it possible that any lasting solution to the racial 
problem can be found while this remains the case? 



Will more industry mean more jobs and therefore greater significance of 
the Negro work force in the Southern economy, or will larger, more 
centralized snd automated industries only mean an increase in certain ca¬ 
tegories of work, and even greater unemployment in the long run, as is 
already occurring in the rural areas? 

)) What are the various forces, attitudes and programs within the Civil 
Rights Movement with respect to the economic question? How do they 
relate to labor 9 

What are the social and economic characteristics and backgrounds of 
Negro leaders and their organizations? 

What are the social and economic outlooks of these leaders and organi¬ 
zations 9 

What influence do these factors have in shaping the form and direction of 
the Civil Rights Movement itself? 

4) What are the attitudes of rank-and-file Negroes (past and present) toward 
labor? How has the Civil Rights Movement affected these attitudes' 5 

To what extent are Negro workers organized? 

What is the attitude of working class Negroes to the Civil Rights Movement? 
To what extent do they participate in it 9 

5) What kind of jobs do Negroes in the South hold? 

What is the extent of poverty, unemployment and unde r-employment among 
Negroes compared to that among \Wiites? 

6) Generally, what are the critical antagonisms and what are the common 
interests of the Civil Rights and Labor Movements in the South? What are 
the problems each present to the other? What can each do to help the other? 


We intend to do a special study in rural areas, where the bulk of the Negro 
population lives and where problems are exacerbated by the high rate of agricultural 



automation. 



The South is by no means an entirely homogenous area. It is composed of a 
number of disparate local situations. The different character and outcome of Civil 
Rights activities from one place to another mirrors these variations. There are, 
however, two basic economic situations in the South that affect both the Civil Rights 
and the Labor picture. They are represented by Birmingham, Alabama, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi; the former being highly industrialized, and almost wholly depen¬ 
dant upon the steel industry; the latter, while possessing some industry, being 
largely an agricultural center. There, and in Mississippi generally, poverty and 
racial oppression are more serious than in Birmingham. The Negro leadership is 
less militant, the White power structure more provincial and more unified, the 
gulf between White and Negro workers more abysmal than elsewhere. These two 
basic variations occur in locsl areas throughout the South. They do not follow 
state lines; there are places in Alabama, for instance, that correspond more close¬ 
ly to Jackson than to Birmingham, At any rate, Jackson and Birmingham will 
serve as prototypes to document the questions raised. 

We also intend to work in the Virginia-Maryland area where recent racial 
strife has occurred. Here is a chance to cover a "border" area, where Negro ex¬ 
pectations are higher and Wh:te desperation greater than elsewhere. 

Most of our rural study will be conducted in the delta region of Mississippi 
and in the northern counties of that state, with less extensive, "corroborative" 


studies made elsewhere in the South. In conjunction with our coverage of Jackson, 
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we intend to do some work in the Hattiesburg region, Mississippi's Birmingham. 

The resulting programs will not simply be sociological documentaries, but 
significant news stories as well, broadcast as the work is in progress. The answers 
to many (if not all) of the questions we are asking do not. in fact, exist as yet. They 
are being hammered out at present by the motion and conflict of forces in the 
South and elsewhere in the nation, and we want to cover, report and document this 
process as it occurs. We also will continue to add a dimension to the daily news 
broadcasts at each of Pacifica's three stations while we are in the field. 

***** 
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THE ROOTS OF RACIAL CONFLICT IN THE SOUTH 
Prospectus for Pacifica Foundation's Documentary Series 


The most important story in the South is being neglected almost entirely 
by the mass media and, to a large extent, by the Civil Rights Movement itself. 

That story is the economic foundations underlying the racial situation there and 
its relation to the revolution of the American Negro in the year 1963. Pacifica 
Radio will report this story, as comprehensible as possible, in the coming 
months. In this coverage, we shall try to document the economic realities, past 
and present, ascertain what effect they are having and will have on the integration 
movement and what effect that movement is having and will have on them. To 
structure this study we posit the following questions as areas of inquiry: 

1) What is the economic basis of racism itself, today? 

What is the factual background to the White worker's fear of Negro job 
competition ? 

In what way has the Civil Rights Movement affected this situation, and to 
what extent ? 

How, and in what concrete instances, has racism been utilized as a 
weapon against labor organization? 

2) One of the greatest problems in the South is that Negro demands for equal 
job opportunities are made in a situation in which there are just not enough 
jobs to go around. Is it possible that any lasting solution to the racial 
problem can be found while this remains the case? 
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Will more industry mean more jobs and therefore greater significance of 
the Negro work force in the Southern economy, or will larger, more 
centralized and automated industries only mean an increase in certain ca¬ 
tegories of work, and even greater unemployment in the long run, as is 
already occurring in the rural areas? 

3) What are the various forces, attitudes and programs within the Civil 
Rights Movement with respect to the economic question? How do they 
relate to labor ? 

What are the social and economic characteristics and backgrounds of 
Neg ro leaders and their organisations? 

What are the social and economic outlooks of these leaders and organi¬ 
sations ? 

What influence do these factors have in shaping the form and direction of 
the Civil Rights Movement itself? 

4) What are the attitudes of rank-and-file Negroes (past and present) toward 
labor 7 How has the Civil Rights Movement affected these attitudes? 

To what extent are Negro workers organised? 

What is the attitude of working class Negroes to the Civil Rights Movement 
To what extent do they participate in it? 

5) What kind of jobs do Negroes in the South hold? 

What is the extent of poverty, unemployment and under-employment among 
Negroes compared to that among Whites? 

6) Generally, what are the critical antagonisms and what are the common 
interests of the Civil Rights and Labor Movements in the South? What are 
the problems each present to the other? What can each do to help the other 

We intend to do a special study in rural areas, where the bulk of the Negro 
population lives and where problems are exacerbated by the high rate of agricultural 
automation. 





The South is by no means an entirely homogenous area. It is composed of a 
number of disparate local situations. The different character and outcome of Civil 
Rights activities from one place to another mirrors these variations. There are, 
however, two basic economic situations in the South that affect both the Civil Rights 
and the Labor picture. They are represented by Birmingham, Alabama, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi; the former being highly industrialized, and almost wholly depen¬ 
dant upon the steel industry; the latter, while possessing some industry, being 
largely an agricultural center. There, and in Mississippi generally, poverty and 
racial oppression are more serious than in Birmingham. The Negro leadership is 
less militant, the W1 ite power structure more provincial and more unified, the 
gulf between White and Negro workers more abysmal than elsewhere. These two 
basic variations occur in local areas throughout the South. They do not follow 
state lines; there are places in Alabama, for instance, that correspond more close 
ly to Jackson than to Birmingham. At any rate, Jackson and Birmingham will 
serve as prototypes to document the questions raised. 

We also intend to work in the Virginia-Maryland area where recent racial 
strife has occurred. Here is a chance to cover a "border" area, where Negro ex¬ 
pectations are higher and White desperation greater than elsewhere. 

Most of our rural study will be conducted in the delta region of Mississippi 
and in the northern countiea of that state, with less extensive, "corroborative" 
studies made elsewhere in the South. In conjunction with our coverage of Jackson, 



we intend to do tome work in the Hattiesburg region, Mississippi's Birmingham. 

The resulting programs will not simply be sociological documentaries, but 
significant news atones as well, broadcast as the work is in progress. The answers 
to many (if not all) of the questions we are asking do not, in fact, exist as yet. They 
are being hammered out at present by the motion and conflict of forces in the 
South and elsewhere in the nation, and we want to cover, report and document this 
process as it occurs. We also will continue to add a dimension to the daily news 
broadcasts at each of Pacifica's three stations while we are in the field. 
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oF kacial conflict IN THE united states 


PACIFICA FOUNDATION - WBAI 

30 Eaat 39 Street, New York 16, New York 

INTRODUCTION 

WBAI-FM Intends to carry out intensive summer coverage of racial 
conflict in the United States. Programs are being produced that deal 
with Negro history; Negro folklore; with the role and function of the 
Negro press; with Negro labor and working conditions. The major part 
of thia coverage will be carried out in the South by our special 
correapondent. Dale Minor. 

Thua far this summer WBAI has produced two major documentaries on 
racial conflict in the South. The first, FREEDOM NOW! dealing with 
racial demonstrations and their aftermath in Birmingham, Alabama, was 
broadcast in New York on May 18th, June 10th and 12th. It was also 
broadcast in San Francisco and Los Angeles. A copy of the tape has been 
purchased by the Swiss Broadcasting Company for use in Europe; other 
international radio services are being contacted. FREEDOM NOW! is being 
made available to United States radio stations, universities and 
education groups. 

The second documentary was produced from recordings made in Jackson, 
Miaaiaaippi following the death of Medgar Evers, and was entitled 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? It is also being distributed as indicated 
above. 

All the programs produced under this proposal will be made available 
for general distribution and all will initially be broadcast by the 
three Pacifica stations in New York, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

For 12 yeara Pacifica Radio has been a leading broadcaster in labor 
and civil rights, and has developed the experience and contacts necess¬ 
ary to carry out such a series of programs. Our reporter. Dale Minor, 
has been with Pacifica for several years and has produced an award¬ 
winning documentary and an award-winning dramatic production. 

We estimate the total cost of our Southern coverage at a little over 
$7,000 (a budget for this coverage is attached). Thus far we have been 
able to raiae $1,900 towards this goal. 

Pacifica Foundation is a non-profit, listener-supported educational 
inatitution that operates three radio stations. The cost of their 
operation la met by the voluntary contributions of over 30,000 listeners 
who are their only sponsors. It has a combined audience of approximately 
1 million listeners in its three major broadcast areas. New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and its programs have been heard throughout 
the world. 

All contributions ahould be made payable to Pacifica Foundation-WBAI. 
They are tax deductible. 
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THE ROOTS OF RACIAL CONFLICT IN THE SOUTH 
Prospectus for Pacifica Foundation'a Documentary Seriea 

The moat important atory in the South ia being neglected almost entirely 
by the maaa media and, to a large extent, by the Civil Rights Movement itself. 

That story ia the economic foundations underlying the racial situation there and 
its relation to the revolution of the American Negro in the year 1963. Pacifica 
Radio will report this atory, as comprehensible as possible, in the coming 
months. In this coverage, we shall try to document the economic realities, past 
and present, ascertain what effect they are having and will have on the integration 
movement and what effect that movement is having and will have on them. To 
structure this study we posit the following questions as areas of inquiry: 

1) What is the economic basis of racism itself, today? 

What is the factual background to the White worker's fear of Negro job 
competition ? 

In what way has the Civil Rights Movement affected this situation, and to 
what extent ? 

How. and in what concrete instances, has racism been utilized as a 
weapon against labor organization? 

2) One of the greatest problems in the South is that Negro demands for equal 
job opportunities are made in a situation in which there are just not enough 
jobs to go around. Is it possible that any lasting solution to the racial 
problem can be found while this remains the case? 
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Will more industry mean more jobs and therefore greater significance of 
the Negro work force in the Soutnern economy, or will larger, more 
centralized and automated industries only mean an increase in certain ca¬ 
tegories of work, and even greater unemployment in the long run, as is 
already occurring in the rural areas? 

3) What are the various forces, attitudes snd programs within the Civil 
Rights Movement with respect to the economic question? How do they 
relate to labor? 

What are the social and economic characteristics and backgrounds of 
Neg ro leaders and their organizations? 

What are the social and economic outlooks of these leaders and organi¬ 
zations? 

What influence do these factors have in shaping the form and direction of 
the Civil Rights Movement itself? 

4) What are the attitudes of rank-and-file Negroes (past and present) toward 
labor? How has the Civil Rights Movement affected these attitudes? 

To what extent are Negro workers organized? 

What is the attitude of working class Negroes to the Civil Rights Movement? 
To what extent do they participate in it? 

5) What kind of jobs do Negroes in the South hold? 

What is the extent of poverty, unemployment and under-employment among 
Negroes compared to that among Wiites? 

6) Generally, what are the critical antagonisms and what are the common 
interests of the Civil Rights and Labor Movements in the South? What are 
the problems each present to the other? What can each do to help the other? 

We intend to do a special study in rural areas, where the bulk of the Negro 
population lives and where problems are exacerbated by the high rate of agricultural 
automation. 



The South is by no meam an entirely homogenous area. It ia composed of a 
number of disparate local situations. The different character and outcome of Civil 
Rights activities from one place to another mirrors these variations. There are, 
however, two basic economic situations in the South that affect both the Civil Rights 
and the Labor picture. They are represented by Birmingham, Alabama, and Jack- 
son, Mississippi; the former being highly industrialized, and almost wholly depen¬ 
dant upon the steel industry; the latter, while possessing some industry, being 
largely an agricultural center. There, and in Mississippi generally, poverty and 
racial oppression are more serious than in Birmingham. The Negro leadership is 
lsss militant, the White power structure more provincial and more unified, the 
gulf between White and Negro workers more abysmal than elsewhere. These two 
basic variations occur in local areas throughout the South. They do not follow 
state lines; there are places in Alabama, for instance, that correspond more close¬ 
ly to Jackson than to Birmingham. At any rate, Jackson and Birmingham will 
serve as prototypes to document the questions raised. 

We also intend to work in the Virginia-Maryland area where recent racial 
strife has occurred. Here is a chance to cover a "border" area, where Negro ex¬ 
pectations are higher and White desperation greater than elsewhere. 

Most of our rural study will be conducted in the delta region of Mississippi 
and in the northern counties of that state, with less extensive, "corroborative" 
studies made elsewhere in the South. In conjunction with our coverage of Jackson, 




we intend to do some work in the Hattiesburg region. Mississippi's Birmingham. 


The resulting programs will not simply be sociological documentaries, but 
significant news stories ss well, broadcast as the work is in progress. The answers 
to many (if not all) of the questions we are asking do not, in fact, exist as yet. They 
are being hammered out at present by the motion and conflict of forces in the 
South and elsewhere in the nation, and we want to cover, report and document this 
process as it occurs. We also will continue to add a dimension to the daily news 
broadcasts at each of Pacifica's three stations while we are in the field. 
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■ms or RACIAL caar lict IN U NITED STATES 

PACIFICA FOUNDATION - WBAI 

30 East 39 Street. New York 16, New York 


PROPOSED BUDGET 
Production Costa 

Producer-Director $ 1,275 
Supervision-Administration 1,200 
Field expenses 2,500 
Studio editing and technical 600 


Eauinaient and materials 


Remote field recorder 1,000 
Tape stock 300 
Mikea, stands, etc. 200 

TOTAL PRODUCTION COSTS $ 7,075 


NOTE* In line with Pacifica Foundation's policies, all 
participants in this program will be unpaid. Furthermore, 
the necessary reaearch. typing and clerical work is being 
contributed by volunteer listeners. 


July 1963 



FDR DMKDIATI RELEASE 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 9 , 1963 


A federal grand Jury In He con, Georgia today indicted nine members 
of the Albany Movwent, three on chargee of obatructlng Juatlce and six 
on chargea of perjury. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy announced 
today. 

The grand Jury returned aeren lndictaenta. The flrat charged three 
defendanta with obatructlng Juatlce by executing a conapiracy to picket 
and boycott a Juror'a grocery atora becauae he bad voted agalnat a Ifegro 
In a federal civil ault laat April. 

lamed aa defendanta in thla indictment were: Dr. William G. Anderaon 
paat preaident of the Albany Movement and Robert William Colbert and 
Luther Woodall, Jr., membera of the Movement, a blraclal organisation 
proteating dlacrlminatlon. 

Deputy Attorney Oeneral Iflcbolaa deB. Katsenbach eaid the Smith 
market cloaed following lnatltutlon of the boycott. 

"Peaceful proteat demonatrationa or picketing are not forbidden nor 
dlacouraged by federal lav," Mr. Katsenbach aaid. "The chargea here, 
however. Involve retaliation agalnat a Juror for hia vote in a federal 
caaa. Such conduct muat become a matter of aerloua federal legal concern. 

The other aix defendanta were charged in individual lndlctmenta with 
perjuring themaalvaa bafora the grand Jury. Named in theae lndictaenta 
veret 

Slater luntar King, preaent preaident of the Movement; Mra. Elsa 
Leelye Jackaon, recording aecretary of the Movement; and Thomas Chataon, 
Rev. Samuel Wella, Robert Thcaaa, and Miaa Joni Rablnovlts, membera of 
tha Movement. 

Miaa Rablnovlts, a volunteer worker from Rev Rochelle, R.T., is the 
only white defendant. 

The flrat indictment charged that starting about April 15* 1963 the 
three defendants conspired with other persona to picket the Carl Smith 
Supermarket in Albany, in order to punish Carl Smith, the owner, for hia 
vote agalnat a Negro plaintiff in a civil damage ault agalnat the sheriff 
of Baker County, Georgia. 

The plaintiff, Chariee Ware, alleged that Sheriff L. Warren Johnson 
shot and voundsd him after hia arreet July A, 1961 in violation of Ware's 




civil rights. U«r« asked for.$125,00 In damage*. The Jury, which was 
polled, returned a verdict in favor of the sheriff. 


As part of the conspiracy, the grand Jury charged, Dr. Anderson 
spoke at a Meting on shout April 15 end Colbert and Woodall picketed 
the store on about April 20. The second count charged that the con¬ 
spiracy was carried out. 

In one of the perjury, indictments, Miss Rsblnowlts was chsrged 
with two counts of testifying falsely before the grand Jury on August 
5 1 1963 when she said that she was not present and did not reaeaber 
being present at the tine of picketing at the Smith Store on April 20. 

The other five perjury lndlctMnts all relate to a July 30 Meting 
at the Albany office of C. B. King, attorney for the MoveMnt, and 
brother of Slater King. C. B. King wae not preeent at the Meting. 

% 

The grsnd Jury chsrged Mrs. Jackson and Slater King perjured 
themselves when they told the grand Jury that they did not recall 
being present at the aneting. Rev. Wells end Thomas were charged with 
perjury because they said they were not present. 

Chataon wss charged with two counts of perjury. He appeared 
before the grand Jury twice and said he did not reaeaber being present 
the first tlae end denied being present the second. 

Maximus penalties would be 10 years in prison snd $15,000 for 
conviction on the obstruction of Justice charges and five years and 
$2,000 par count for conviction on the perjury charges. 
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IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 
ALBANY DIVISION 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ) CRIMINAL NO. 2222 

) Vioi Section 371. Title 18. 

United States Code, and 

WILLIAM G. ANDERSON. ) 18 United State* Code, 

ROBERT WILLIAM COLBERT Sections 2 and 1503. 

LUTHER WOODALL. JR. ) 

THE GRAND JURY CHARGESi 

COUNT ONE 

1. That commencing on or about April 15, 1963, and con- 
tinuoualy until on or about April 30, 1963, within the Albany 
Division of the Middle District of Georgia, WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, 
ROBERT WILLIAM COLBERT and LUTHER WOODALL, JR., wilfully and 
knowingly conspired, combined, confederated and agreed together 
and with each other and with divers other persons to the Grand 
Jury unknown, to commit an offense against the United States, that 
ia, to injure and cause to be injured one Carl Smith in his prop¬ 
erty, namely, the business owned and operated by him under the 
firm name and atyle of Carl Smith's Supermarket at 307 Highland 
Avenue, in the City of Albany, Georgia, on account of the said 
Carl Smith having been a petit juror in the United States Dis¬ 
trict Court for the District aforesaid in the case of Charlie 
Ware v. Sheriff L. Warren Johnson, et al.. Civil Action Number 
749, and on account of the said Carl Smith having assented, as 
such petit juror, to the verdict in said case, in violation of 
Title 18. United States Code, Section 1503. 

2. It was a part of said conspiracy that the defendants 
would picket Carl Smith's Supermarket and encourage, counsel and 
induce customers and prospective customers not to trade with the 
said Carl Smith. 

In furtherance of the conspiracy and to effect the objects 
thereof, the defendants, within the Albany Division of the 



Middle District of Georgia, committed the following overt actai 

Overt Act No. 1 

On or about April 15, 1963, the defendant WILLIAM G. ANDER¬ 
SON had a converaation with the defendant LUTHER WOODALL, JR. 

Overt Act No. 2 

On or about April 15, 1963, the defendant WILLIAM G. ANDER¬ 
SON apoke at a meeting attended by the defendanta ROBERT WILLIAM 
COLBERT and LUTHER WOODALL, JR. 

Overt Act No. 3 

On or about April 20, 1953, the defendants ROBERT WILLIAM 
COLBERT and LUTHER WOODALL, JR., on the aidewalk adjacent to 
the main entrance of Carl Smith'a Supermarket, 307 Highland 
Avenue, in the City of Albany, Georgia, did restrain and attempt 
to reatrain proapective cuatomera from entering and dealing with 
aaid buaineaa. 

COUNT TWO 

That commencing on or about April 15, 1963, and continu- 
oualy until on or about April 30, 1963, within the Albany Divi- 
aion of the Middle District of Georgia, WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, 

ROBERT WILLIAM COLBERT and LUTHER WOODALL, JR., did wilfully and 
knowingly injure and cauae to be injured one Carl Smith in his 
property, that ia.the buaineaa owned and operated by him under 
the firm name and atyle of Carl Smith'a Supermarket at 307 High¬ 
land Avenue, in the City of Albany, Georgia, on account of the 
aaid Carl Smith having been a petit juror in the United States 
District Court for the District aforesaid, in the case of Charlie 
Ware v. Sheriff L. Warren Johnson, et al., Civil Action Number 749, 
and on account of the aaid Carl Smith having assented, as such 
petit juror, to the verdict in said case, all in violation of 



Section* 2 and 1503• Title 10, United States Code. 


A TRUE BILL. 


S/ Llo vd M. Woodc ock 
Foreaan of the Grand Jury. 


8/ Flovd M. Buford 
United States Attorney. 


Filedi Auguat 0th, 1963 
Macon, Georgia. 
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IN THE DISTRICT COURT OP THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MIDDL.. wISTRICT OF GEORGIA 
MACON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 
v. 

ELZA LESLYE JACKSON 


CRIMINAL NO. 


£ //) H 


Violation: 18 U.S.C. 1621 


THE GRAND JURY CHARGES: 

COUNT ONE 

That on or about August 5 , 1963 > In the Macon Division of 
the Middle District of Georgia, ELZA LESLYE JACKSON, hereinafter 
referred to as the defendant. In a case and Instance In which the 
laws of the United States authorize an oath to be administered 
and before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Grand Jury of the 
United States District Court for the Middle District of Oeorgla, 
having taken an oath to testify truly, thereafter In response to 
the Inquiry of the Grand Jury Into the facts and circumstances 
of a meeting of persona subpoenaed to appear before said Grand 
Jury held In the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Oeorgla, 
on the afternoon of July 30, 1963# and further Inquiry as to 
whether said meeting constituted a possible violation of United 
States Code, Title 18, Section 1503* and other Sections, did know* 
lngly, wilfully and contrary to said oath, as to a material matter 
testify In substance that she, the defendant, did not recall being 
present at the meeting held In the office of Attorney C. B. King, 
Albany, Oeorgla, on the afternoon of July 30, 1963# which testi¬ 
mony and statement the said defendant did not believe to be true, 
but was by the defendant then believed to be false In that the 
defendant did then and there recall and well knew that she, the 
defendant, had been present at the meeting In the office of 
Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Oeorgla, on the afternoon of July 30, 
1963; *11 In violation of 18 U.S.C. 1621. 


A TRUE BILL. 
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IN THE DISTRICT COURT OP THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MID. >1 " DISTRICT OP QEORQIA 
MACON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 

va 

ROBERT THOMAS 
THE QRAND JURY CHARGES: 

That on or about August 5# 1963# in the Maoon Division 
of the Middle District of Georgia, ROBERT THOMAS, Hereinafter 
referred to aa the defendant. In a case and instance in which the 
laws of the United Status authorize an oath to be administered and 
before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Grand Jury of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Georgia, having 
taken an oath to testify truly, thereafter In response to the 
Inquiry of the Grand Jury Into the facts and circumstances of a 
meeting of persons subpoenaed to appear before said Grand Jury 
held In the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Georgia, on 
the afternoon of July 30, 1963# and further Inquiry as to whether 
said meeting constituted a possible violation of United States 
Code, Title 18, Section 1303# And other Sections, did knowingly, 
wilfully and contrary to said oath, as to a material matter testify 
In substance that he, the defendant, did not attend the meeting 
held In the office of Attorney C, B. King, Albany, Georgia, on the 
afternoon of July 30, 1963# which testimony and statement the 
said defendant did not then believe to be true, but was by the 
defendant then believed to be false In that the defendant did 
then and there well know that he, the defendant, did attend and 
was present at the meeting In the office of Attorney C. B. King, 


CRIMINAL NO. 


« 


Violation: 18 USC 1621 


COUNT ONE 



IN THE DISTRICT COURT 07 THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT 07 GEORGIA 
MACON DIVISION 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA ) 

CRIMINAL NO. 

vs ) 

Violation: 18 USC 1621 

ROBERT THOMAS ) 

THE GRAND JURY CHARGES: 

COUNT ONE 

That on or about August 5 , 1953* In the Macon Division 
of the Middle District of Georgia, ROBERT THOMAS, Hereinafter 
rsfsrred to as the defendant. In a case and Instance In which the 
laws of the United States authorize an oath to be administered and 
before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Grand Jury of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District of Georgia, having 
taken an oath to testify truly, thereafter In response to the 
Inquiry of the Grand Jury into the facts and circumstances of a 
meeting of persons subpoensed to appear before said Grand Jury 
held In the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Georgia, on 
the afternoon of July 30, 19^3# snd further Inquiry as to whether 
said meeting oonstltuted a possible violation of United States 

f 

Code, Title 18, Section 15C3, and other Sections, did knowingly, 
wilfully and contrary to said oath, as to a material matter testify 
In substance that he, the defendant, did not attend the meeting 
held In the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Georgia, on the 
afternoon of July 30» 1963* which testimony and statement the 
said defendant did not then believe to be true, but was by the 
defendant then believed to be false In that the defendant did 
then and there well know that he, the defendant, did attend and 
was present at the meeting In the office of Attorney C. B. King, 




Albany, Georgia, or the afternoon of July 30, 1963; all in 
violation of 18 USC 1621. 


A TRUE BILL. 
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IN THE DISTRICT " TIFT C? THE UNITED STATES 
POR THE . C? GEORGIA 


UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 
va 

SAMUEL E. WELLS 


▼vt" • r ■■’A 

UU • t W • 


) 

Violation: 

) 


-JLL£l 

18 USC 1621 


THE ORAND JURY CHAROES: 

COUiiT 

That on or about .\uguat 5# 1963# in the Kacon Dlvlalon 
of the Middle District of Georgia, SAMUEL B. WELLS, hereinafter 
referred to aa the defendant. In a ease and Instance In which the 
laws of the United State:, authorize an oath to be administered and 
before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Grand Jury of the United 
States District Co’irt for tr.e Middle District of Georgia, having 
taken an oath to testify truly, thereafter In response to the 
inquiry of the Grand Jury Into the facts and circumstances of a 
meeting of persons subpoenaed to appear before said Grand Jury 
held in the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Georgia, on the 
afternoon of July 30, 19^3, and further Inquiry as to whether said 
meeting constituted a possible violation of United States Code, 
Title 18, Section 1503# and other Sections, did knowingly, wilfully 
and contrary to said oath, as to a material matter testify in 
substance that he, the defendant, did not attend the meeting held 
in the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, Georgia, on the 
afternoon of July 30, 1963 # which testimony and statement the 
said defendant did not then believe to be true, but was by the 
defendant then believed to be false in that the defendant did then 
and there well know that he, the defendant, did attend and was 
present at the meeting in the office of Attorney C. B. King, 

Albany, Oeorgia, on the afternoon of «uly 30 , 1963; all in 



violation of l£ USC 













IN THE DISTRICT COURT C? TH.2 UNITED STATES 
FOR THE iHD-.EE DISTRICT G? GEORGIA 
MACON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
vi 

JONI RABINOWITZ 

THE GRAND JURY CHARGES: 


_.;al NO. 

Violation: 18 U.S.C. 1621 


ccu> t onf 

That on or about August 5. 1953, in the Macon Division of 
the Middle District of Georgia, JwNl RAoINOUTTZ, hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to aa the defendant, in a case and instance in which the 
lahs of the United States autnorise an oath to be administered 
and before a competent tribun tl, to wit: a Grand Jury of the 
United States District Court for zne Middle District of Georgia, 
having taken an oath to testliy -ruly, thereafter in response to 
inquiry of the Grand Jury into the facts and circumstances of 
the boycotting and picketing of Carl Smith's Foodland Store, 

Albany, Georgia, on Saturday, .-ip.-M 20, ' r, 63, and further inquiry 
aa to whether said boycott!r ; -nd picketing constituted a possible 
violation of United States Code, Title 18, Section 371, Section 2, 
Section 1503, and other Sections, did knowingly, wilfully and 
contrary to said oath, as to a material matter testify in sub¬ 
stance that she, the defendant, did not remember seeing picketing 
going on at Carl Smith's Foodland Store, Albany, Georgia, on 
Saturday, April 20, 19^3, which testimony and statement the said 
defendant did not then believe to be true, but was by the defendant 
then believed to be false in that she, the defendant, did then and 
there recall, remembered and well knew that she, thd defendant, 
had seen the picketing of Carl Smith's Foodland Store, Albany, 
Georgia, on Saturday, April 20, 19o3; all in violation of 18 U.S.C. 
1621. 


ecu .I ;w: 

ttiat on or about Aug S. 1953. m cha Maccn Division of 
the Kiddle District of Oeorgl.., j» ;i n. i. uJITZ, hereinafter 



referred to as the defer u.ans, m a ca-- and instance In which 
the laws of the United Scat s aut orJze an oath to be adminis¬ 
tered and before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Grand Jury of 
the United States District Cou.-t for “Lidle District of 
Georgia, having taken an ca... to testify "'.v, thereafter in 
response to the inquiry of t.ie Ors.fid Jury into the fact3 and 
circumstances of the boycotting ar.d picketing of Carl Smith's 
Poodland Store, Albany, Georgia, on Saturday, April 20, 1963, 
and further Inquiry as to unether said boycotting and picketing 
constituted a possible vlolit'on of United States Code, Title 18, 
Section 371, Section 2, Section 1503, and other Sections, did 
knowingly, wilfully and contrary to 3aid oath, as to a material 
matter testify in substance that a .e, the defendant, did not 
obser/e the picketing of Carl Smith's Poodland Store, Albany, 
Georgia, on Saturday, April 20, ia53, which testimony and state¬ 
ment the said defendant did not then believe to be true, but was 
by the defendant then believed to be false in that she, the de¬ 
fendant, did then and there know tnat she, the defendant, had 
seen and observed the picketing of Carl Smith's Foodland Store, 
A.bany, Georgia, on SaturJty, April 20, 1963; all in violation 
of 13 U.S.C. 1621. 

A TRUE BILL. 
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Fore..an of the Grand Jury 
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IN THE DISTRICT? . JAY r -• T? LAT7ZD STATES 
FOR TKL 


UNITED STATES 0? AMERICA * ) 

CEE NO. f ( t 

• B 

violation: 18 USC 1621 


THE QRAND JURY CHARGES: 

rv> r rjjn 

That on or about Aurust 5, 1963, in the Macon Diviaion 
of the Middle District of Gsorgia, SIATER rlUHTER KING, hereinafter 
referred to aa the defendant, in a case and _notance in which the 
laws of the United States authorize an oath to be administered and 
before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Grand Jury of the Uhited 
States District Court for the 2>tld<llo District of Georgia, having 
taken an oath to testify truly, the ■~“ <, ter in response to the 
Inquiry of the Grand Jury into the facts an 1 circumstances of a 
meeting of persons aubpoe'- led to a-pter before said Grand Jury 
held in the office of Attorney C. B. Kirj?. Albany, Georgia, on 
the afternoon of July 30, -nd further inquiry as to whether 

said meeting constituted a possible violation of United States 
Code, Title 18, Section 1503, and other Sections, did knowingly, 
wilfully and contrary to said oath, as to a material matter testify 
in substance that he, the defendant, did not recall attending any 
type of meeting during the week of July 29, 1963, through August 
2, 1963, wherein he or others discussed the fact that this Grand 
Jury was in session here in Macon, Georgia, which testimony and 
statement the said defendant did not then bolieve to bo true, but 
was by the defendant then believed to be false in that the defend¬ 
ant did then and there recr.ll and Loll knew that he, the defendant, 
had been present at a meet3 nr of p“rc - ns rubpeenaed to appear baforo 
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IN THE DISTRICT COURT G.' 
FOR _MIDDLE D .f 


'Jlirsi- STATES 


* ^ '1 » • 

V •' \Vi ft 


UNITED STATES OF AMEr..: 
v. 

THOMAS C. CHATKON 


. 0 . 

_ o. —tIon: 18 USC 1621 


THE GRAND JURY CHaRGES: 


That on or about « Jt in me > ..con Division 

of tne Middle District or Geor/ia, THOMAS C. CHATMON, hereinafter 
referred to as t..e defendant, ii. a case A r.d instance in which the 
laws of the Unite 1 States autnorize an oath to be administered and 
Defore a competent tr Lour.ai. “0 v:i~: a Grand Jury of the United 
States District Court for- tne Middle District of Georgia, having 
taxen an oath to test_fv truly, tnereart.r In response to the 
Inquiry of the Grana jun’ into tne i.-ctj and circumstances of a 
meeting of persons suepocauca 'o anoear before said Grand Jury 
held in the office of Attorney C. L. King, Albany, Georgia, on the 
afternoon of July 30, iyv;. and lurther inquiry as to whether said 
meeting constituted a oosuiDie violation of United States Code, 
Title 1:, Section 1 O'i. ar:c. other aeacLo..s, did knowingly, wilfully 
and contrary to 3ald c —, to a material matter testify in 
suoatance that ne, the c.-.’e.™am., mu not recall being present at 
tne meeting held in the office of Attorney C. B. King, Albany, 
Georgia, on the afternoon of July 30* 1963, which testimony and 
statement the said defendant did not then believe to be true, but 
was by the defendant then believed to be false in that the defend¬ 
ant did then and there recall and well knew that he, the defendant, 
had been present at the meeting In the office of Attorney C. B. 
King, Albany, Georgia, on the afternoon of July 30 , 1963; all in 
violation of 18 USC 1621. 

COUNT ,'M 

That on or about ;u. .1 h. V- a. in the M-ccn Division of 

the Kiddle District ox - . ua, 1 -u. u, uttAhi-.u.w, hereinafter 
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IN THE DISTi.A.wi-’ t.js u*UT.-i> STATES 

FCh ih- — uii c? 

::.ie0i Bxvisic.; 


UNITED STATES 0? AMERICA 

vs 

JONI RABIN0WITZ 


CRIMINAL NO. W/ 5 
ion: 18 USC 1021 


THE ORAND JURY CHARGES: 

COUNT C*:-T, 

That on or ...x>uc Av-ust g, 1:03. In tha Macon Division 
of the Middle District of Geors„„, JONI RABINCUITZ, hereinafter 
referred to as the defenaa-it, In a ca. * and Instance In which the 
laws of the United States aucnorisa an oath to be administered and 
before a competent tribunal, to wit: a Qrand Jury of the United 
States District Court for the Micale District of Georgia, having 
taken an oath to testify truly, thereafter in response to the 
inquiry of the Grand Jury Into t..e ;.actc and circumstances of the 
boycotting and picketing of Carl Srulth'c woodland Store, Albany, 
Georgia, on Saturday, April 20, 1 So 3# end further inquiry as to 
whether said boycotting and picketing constituted a possible 
violation of United States Code, Title 18, Section 371, Section 2, 
Section 1503* end other Sections, did knowingly, wilfully and 
contrary to said oath, as to a material matter testify in sub¬ 
stance that she, the dersnusnt, was not present at the scene of 
the picketing of Carl .Smith's Poodi.-rd Scot3, Albany, Georgia, on 
Saturday, April 20, 1963, whl.h tcosinony and statement the said 
defendant did not then bellevj to be crue, but was by the defendant 
then believed to be false lr. th it she, the defendant, did then and 
there recall, re-entered a -.ci well knew that she, the defendant. 
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FUNCTIONS or US HOT: 


1. increased canmini cat ions between top level leaders and local groups 

a) by teletype network to each group's office. 

b) by daily or weekly progress bulletins. 

2. to channel Information to each organization: 

a) listing information. 

b) offers of assistance. 

c) negotiation inquiries. 

3* to set goals: 

a) appraise results. 

b) re-define objectives by trained research Btaff available 
to answer any leadership queries. 

4. continue survey of results in neglected areas. 

5. to explore areas of Joint activity in: 

a) fund raising. 

b) vote registration. 

c) demonstrations. 

6. after obtaining approval for these Joint ventures and assistance 
in initiating them on a local coordinated level: 

a) to set a pattern for local coordinating councils to 
assist each other towcrd a single goal. 

b) to blue-print local level activities. 

c) to attempt to organize them in any area where leadership 
agzees they should be carried out. 

7* to enable the leadership of each organization to concentrate on 
more important roles by having a paid national executive staff 
to whom they can turn over responsibilities which they feel 
could be a Joint activity. 




Functions of the NCF continued 


8. to enable each organization to better carry on ita present work, 
secure in the knowledge that they are f ully informed as to the 
progress, activities and problems of all other organizations 
working for Civil Rights and the creation of more Jobs. 

9* to be the one centrul source where records of all demonstrations 
and all details concerning them would be available. 

10. to act as a Washington office for those organizations presently 
without one. 

11. to make the legislative executive branches and local political 
leadership aware that they have to contend with a permanent 
organized, well financed council of important leaders in the 
Negroes' fight for freedom in Job and equality, rather than 
various groupa who, when a flood of emotion has passed, may 
not be on the Ihshlngton scene. 

12. to facilitate cooperation of white organizations and individuals 
who wish to Join in this ccoaon effort; to better encourage the 
aid of: 

a) white youth 

b) religious leaders 

c) labor organizations 

d) political organizations 

e) fraternal and professional organizations 

f) oelebrities 

g) white leadership in any field 


I 





ITi aNAJ. 1B 30TLATT0TI Fgg HB; ABMIUKMgHT Cg CCLCRED PBJPLB (WAACP) : 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People is the 
largest of the 6 organisations with 400,000 members and 1,200 separate 
chapters, founded originally in 1909. 

Last year they took in $974,000 and spent $1,255,000. The deficit 
vas made up from the reaerves built up by life memberships. They spent 
$ 600,000 a year on administrative, executive, field and clerical salaries. 
Boy Wilkins of the NAACP receives $16,000 a year. They spent less than 
$10,000 on its Washington bureau. Total Legal Defense work in the South 
vas $ 50 , 000 . 

They concentrate on vote registration legal defense snd they claim 
they registered 250,000 Negroes to vote in the South last year. 

They are church dominated and believed to have 80 $ Negro and 
20$ white membership. 

EVALUATION: Legal department excellent, otherwise floundering, incompe¬ 
tent and non-militant. Regarded with dislike by the young 
progressive Negroes. "They have 50,000 members in New York 
City but if you call upon them for work, l6 show up," said 
one source. 

Roy Wilkins controls the board. Best organized group with 
broadest contact to Negro coenunlty. 


I 








'iATIOWAI. 'JRBAN LEAGUE: 

The Nstional Urban League was founded in 1910 and supported by 
white philanthropic funds, most importantly the Rockefellers, works in 
e o ia ui lty action, Job training and social welfare programs. (Estimated 
60$ white and 40$ Negro membership. ) 

Urban League incctae for its national and regional offices - 
$715,000 in 1962 as compared to $304,000 in 1961. 

They describe their work as "legally resisting hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes to acquire new snd productive employment, obtain rare and 
better housing and receive added educational opportunities, to secure 
and iaprove health and welfare conditions." They are in 64 metropolitan 
ccsssunltiea. They point out that 7 million Negro people (78$ of all 
Negroes) reside in eosammities of 100,00C or over. Of the Negro labor 
force, 2,500,000 or 00$ of the Negro labor in cities of 500,000 or over. 

Executive director, Whitney Young has proposed a massive domestic 
"Marshall Plan"; a ten point plan herewith attached. 

Young criticized the President recently for not exhibiting "the 
kind of guts that he, himself, describes in his book 'Profiles In Courage'". 
He said that the Prealdent and his brother, Bobby, "have only reacted, 
not acted" in the Civil Rights' crisis. "Rielr attitude has been "how 
can wa keep people from revolting and demonstrating and embarrassing us?" 

EVALUATION: a social organization, a tea party. Most professional of 
all groups with full-time salaried staffers. It offers re¬ 
search service to other groups. Regarded as the place for 
white liberals who want to help, but not do as much as they 
would be asked to do if KAACP members. 
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UPRAN LEAGUE'S 


PODfT PROGRAM: 


1. Broadening and deepening of the basic concept of equal 
opportunity to include recognition of the need for special 
effort to overcane serious disabilities resulting from 
historic handicaps. 

2. Recognition of a higher value of the human potential of Negroes 
snd positive Moves to develop that potential. 

3. Better schools and teachers for Negro children. 

4. A conscious, planned effort to place qualified Negroes in 
all types of employment and in positions of responsibility 
on both lover and upper management levels. 

5. Destruction of ghettos and the opening of all types of housing 
on the basis of need and ability to buy or rent. 

6. Provision by public and private health and welfare agencies of 
the best possible services to "the ghettoized segments of the 
population". 

7. Inclusion of qualified Negroes on all public and private boards 
and ccnslssions, particularly those that 3hape policy in 
employment, housing, education and health and welfare. 

8. An effort by Negroes, adults as well as young people, to main¬ 
tain and accelerate the urgency that characterized the drive 
for first-class citizenship. 

9* Substantial Increases in contributions by government, philan¬ 
thropic foundations and business end Industry to established 
organizations cosaoitted to obtain equal opportunity for Negroes. 

30. Constructive efforts by Negroes to carry a full share of the 
responsibilities for "participation in a meaningful way in 
every phase of ccranunlty life". 
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THE 9CUTHPN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP COUNCIL (SCLC 


I 


The Southern Christian Leadership Council is headed by Her. Martin 
Luther King, his brother, Wilson Wyatt (his assistant who is supposed to 
be one of the brightest guys in the entire field) and Rev. Kilgore. 

It la a amber ship organisation, but not much attention la paid 
to detaila, such as accounting. 

SCLC does a very good fund raising Jot. Its main support comes 
from celebrities auch aa Flank Sinatra, Ray Charles, Sanmy Davis, Jr., 
and others. Ray Charles alone in one concert at the Hollywood Bowl 
raised $150,000 for then. 

King describes hla Southern Christian Leadership Council as 
‘'principally a coordinating agency for a number of affiliated non¬ 
violent groups." 

n>e SCLC budget in 1963 is $450,000 increased from $60,000 in 

I960. 

EVALUATION: Other groups claim that King and his group are getting all 

of the money and is the hottest in the field since Birmingham. 
Good Organisation . King eotnoands greatest individual fol¬ 
lowing. SCLC is most likely candidate as a nationwide or¬ 
ganisation to compete with or replace NAACP. 






SCLC oontinued 


King aaya "What ve want la...all, now and here...not suae of our 
righta and not tokan handouts heru and there. We want all of our rights 
...here." 

King'a aMltuda on the Prealdent la he feele that the Prealdent 
can do a great leal aore, but adda, "I know he has probleas, I don't 
waat to overlook thea and I certainly don't want to give the impression 
that the President la not a aan of good will. I think that when one 
ccagerea what he haa already done on Civil Rights with that of his 
predecessora he haa done aore, but I feel that the problea is ao grave 
now that It takes aore then applying a little vaseline to a cancer." 
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JIT ICORDIKATE.'G (XMIHTEE (SWCC - Nicknamed "SNICK 1 ) : 

"SNICK" formed in i960 at the Raleigh meeting of Southern Negro 
college students,It has 197 field agents. There is no formal membership. 

"SNICK" has a 35 nan staff in Atlanta. They receive wages of $»0.00 
a week and ita head is Jim Foreman who receives $60.00 a week, because he 
is carried. 

EVALUATION: violent, rebellious, college kids. Brash reckless and disor¬ 
ganised. More organized group:: shudder at SNICK's" operations. 
They don't consult other groups, but they are admired for 
their courage and persistence. 

"SNICK'■" own analysis: "Little organisation, not much 
structure. 'Hiere ia not any particular battle plan, 
except what the situation demands. Often a local leader 
will call us in and give instructions on non-violent tactics 
and leave the demonstration, and ve will go on to another town. 
W? are the guerillas for the movement." 

Rev. King called the original meeting. There is a suspicion that 
this organization ia subsidized by King,as their source of money is not 





Their technique is for the first workers to go into rural areas 
wi ! ‘ nothing but the clothes they lave on, thus they live on the charity 
the frightened Kcgrc ccrraunity. They try U get rid of the impression 
the- the people have, of these "SNICK* kids. Nunely that they are crazy, 
faarleaa, aort of brave. They want the local Negroes to understand 
they're human but not aa fearful as their hosts. 






SNICK" continued 


One "SNICK" leader described the philosophy which enables the 
kida to stand up to the strain and danger...to their understanding of 
the following: 

1 . a lot of white people in the town want to kill you 
and will try. 

2 . police arc hostile and not your friends. 

3 . courts arc not going to be fair with you. 

a sitable portion of the Negro coranunity will not 
understand what you are trying to do at first. 

5- It requires great persistence and continuation of 
effort before the nation wakes up to the point where 
the administration will live up to its national 
responsibility. 





Th“ Congresa of Racial Equality la a national action organization 
with sure than 70 local groups. Each local affiliate paya $10.00 a year 
annual affiliation fee and 10£ of lta groaa to the national organization. 

OGRE reportedly vaa organized In 19*»2. Janes Farmer, national 
director, described the difference In the organizations, "NAACP la the 
Justice Department, the Urban League la the State Department and ve are 
the non-violent Marines." 

OGRE claims to hare Initiated the sit-ins, the stand-ins and the 
Freedcai Rides. They describe their activities as "inter-racial, non¬ 
violent and direct action." 

OGRE has a staff of field secretaries to provide training In non¬ 
violent direct action for its chapters and provides assistance in local 
programa. The front seat la Negro, the back seat Is white - meaning paid 
employees are Negro and the supporters are white. 

EVALUATION: The New York office functions very well, but not effectively 
in other areas. They are staffed mostly by what la described 
as "union rejects - men who have worked everywhere and wound 
up here." CGRE aLso contains left-wing fringe In local 
organizations. 

They claim to have more than 50,000 members. National CCRE 
Is also financed by associate members who pay $3.00 a year 
and by Church, unions, civic groups and local chapters. 


Jmc* Farmer, head of OGRE, receives $11,000 a year. 
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10 AMP I CAN LABCT COUNCIL: 


The Negro American Labor Cbuncil formed 3 years ago In Detroit 
to enroll all Negro union members under one leadership. A. Philip 
Randolph, its founder quickly realized there weren't enough negroes 
in unions and enlarged it to Include non-union workers. They supposedly 
bars 15,000 members who are asked to pay $ 3*50 a year membership fee, 
or at best gires them an lnccsae of roughly $U5,000 a year. 

There are chapters in Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Newark and Pittsburgh. Many of these are Inactive. In 
■any cases, the offices like the one in Detroit was donated to them by 
Valter Reuther. 

Randolph la regarded as haring the broadest platform and the 
■oat social sense of all the Negro leaders. He la the only one of 
the leaders who seems to realize that ycu have to attack the evil 
rather than the symptoms. 

EVALUATION: Randolph's extreme age and lack of glory in the Labor 
Council doesn't attract young people to this group. 

But he's the only one until very recently who was willing 
to tackle the fundnmental Issues such as closed unions, 
lack of apprentlseshlp training, the progressively hopeless 
outlook for a Negro labor force consisting of 75% of un¬ 
skilled labor during a decade of accellerated automation 
and a downgraded skilled labor force. 






cnvm GROUPS: 

IBB BLaCK MJSLDC: believed to be 130,000 strong. King says that 
they are leaa than l/lO of 1% of the Negro population. The FBI says there 
are 75.000 in the entire nation, but King believes that many more chare 
philosophy or agree with then on their statement on the race situation. 

There are reportedly 80 temples around the country and the hard¬ 
core msmberaUp between 5,000 and 6,000 membero with less disciplined 
followers between 130,000 and 300,000. 

The Black Muslims are charged with: 

1. preaching hatred and violence against the whites. 

2. having a private army in a highly disciplined household 
guard or militia. 

3. teaching black supremacy and segregation of the whites. 

*». teaching that all white people arc Inferior and Inherently 
devils. 

5. advocating insurrection in the future, destruction of 
the white race and domination by the Negro population 
by 1970. 

Cme report is that the active members give as high as $90 a month 
tc the movement. The Muslims say that no one is forced to give. 

The Black Muslim movement started in 1930 by Wallace Fard of 
Detroit who has since disappear ed. Mohamad, born Elijah Poole, now 65 
years old, took over the leadership after Fard's mysterious absence. 

Fard la regarded aa Ood Himself, who will eventually reappear. 
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Other Groups continued 


One of the appeals of the Black Muslima to the Negroes is the 
belief that woman Is an inferior peraon and she should be behind the man. 
This Is a very attractive viev to many Negroes and works to eliminate 
the matriarchy that now exists in Negro cocBunitieo. Black Muslima 
outlaw the use of alcohol and drugs and place great ecphasis an physical 
fitness. 





POLE CP 


WHITE MILLIONAIRES 



the 

According to a printed report a multi««illlionaire naned Stephen 
dirrlar, who heads the Taconic Foundation, which gives a great deal of 
money to Civil Rights' causes, recently gathered representatives of both 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations and Frederick Warburg to listen to 
Whitney Young of the Urban Lesgue, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, and Jsaes 
Farmer of OGRE. 

The point of the meeting was that revolutions have a habit of 
devouring their leaders. The aim was not to stop the movement, but 
to discipline it and direct the energy of 20 million Negroes to peace¬ 
ful ends and to prevent the movement from collapsing from its own weight 
and violence. They needed money and man power. 

According to one report $550,000 was immediately pledged; another 
report said it was closer to $850,000. The money would be distributed 
in the manner much as the ICA. Apparently, most of the money will go 
to the established organisations. The leaders supposedly agreed to 
give "8HICK" only a small donation. 

The newspeper nan reporting this said, "The events of the past 


week suggest that the Eegro leaders are being forced together — by 
tha pressure of events, and by the certain knowledge that if they 
failed to atick together their followers will outrun them." 





THE COMMUNISTS AND TOE NEGRO MOVEMENT: 


No concrete data exists, except what Is printed In the Communist 
press, but all observors agree that Communist efforts, to date, are 
concentrated on local levels rather than In any of the National Negro 
leadership. 

Some Communists or Communist sympathizers have been talcing part 
In demonstrations, but not as Communists. A reasonable guess Is that 
the Communists feel that their cause would be best served by the 
failure of the current demonstrations and activities. The greater 
the failure, the easier it would be for them to step Into the Negro 
leadership confusion and probable vacuum at that time. 




NEGRO LEADERSHIP: 


The Negro leaders today are more concerned with publicity 
problems rather than leadership duties. 

Each group, except for A. Philip Randolph (and to a lesser 
degree, the Urban League, which is working on a different side of 
the street) is jealous of 'their" race riot, 'their 1 ' sit-ins, "their" 
marches and "their" mass protests. There is strong competition among 
them for funds, prestige, publicity and power. 

What keeps their present minimum coordination and communication 
going is the fear of new groupe being sot up. This fear is stronger 
than their fear of each other. 

One of the ironies of the problem is that when a group of 


businessmen wants to negotiate the Cambridge settlement, they went 
to Bobby Kennedy as the one voice who could speak for the Negroes 
and guarantee results. 




WHO ARE THE NEGRO LEADERS 


First, the professional Negro leaders herein described. 

T*ien, the Intellectuals such as Louis Lomax, James Baldwin and 
John Klllens. James Baldwin says, "No one can claim to speak for 
the Negro today. There is no one with whom the white power structure 
can negotiate a deal which will bind the Negro people. There Is, 
therefore, no possibility of bargaining whatsoever. So, the problem 
of the professional leadership is not only communication with each 
other, but more important communication with their own people." 

These men, however, are mainly read by white audiences rather 
than by Negroea. 

An intereating consideration of the six Negro organizations is 
that the least aggressive of them, namely the N.A.A.C.P. and The 
Urban League, are becoming more aggressive. They are trying to prove 
to the Negro people that their leadership is as willing to go all out 
as their competitors. On the other hand, the more aggressive organi¬ 
sations are quieting down. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, for instance, can boast that he has 
been in Jail 13 times. For example, the N.A.A.C.P. claims that 
of those arrested in the Greensboro sit-ins have been their people. 
Phe N.A.A.C.P. is worried that Martin Luther King's 3.C.L.C. will 
become a competitive national organization composed of individuals 
rather than affiliates and thus in direct competition with them. 

T^ie most, influential Negro businessmen is John H. Johnson who 
publishes Ebony, Jet and Tan with a combined circulation of one 
illllon six hundred thousand, almost completely Negro. 






WHO WILL HE TOE NEW LEADERS? 


There la a true need for a new leader of the Negro people. 

Some jouroaliata have put forth Whitney J. Young of the Urban League 
aa the logical candidate. However, he has one handicap as well as 
strength. He has cloae contacts with the most powerful of the white 
businessmen. While he can work with them, the same association can 
lead him to be distrusted by the Negroes themselves. 

The A.F.L.-C.I.O. haa already moved in to the field, according 
to the current atories of the 3.C.L.C., with a loan, according to 
stories, between $160,000 and $400,000 for the bail bonds in Birming¬ 
ham. This money will be coming back. It shows their realizations 
of the importance of being part of this movement. An analysis of 
some of the more violent picketing demonstrations in New York revealed 
competition between two ministers, both candidates for political 
office. If one minister were to have a particularly good day with 
10 pickets throwing themeelves under trucks, then his opponent will 
find it necessary to top this on the next day with 20 pickets. 

The field is wide open. The top leadership of the future 
requires only: 

1. ) the right personality and vigor of youth 

2. ) ability in any of the functions necessary 

3. ) financial backing 




THE CHOICES: 


The Tjamsters have the following cnoices on working in the 
Negro Civil Rights field: 

PLAN A: 

1. ) if the five or a majority of the leaders approve the 

proposal made to them as outlined herein 

2. ) if not. Plan B or, 

3. ) to work with one of the six groups 

a. ) our first choice would be A. Philip Randolph's 

Negro American Labor Council on the basis that 
Teamster help here would be most appropriate and 
most effective in this particular area. 

b. ) this would depend on A. Philip Randolph's atti¬ 

tude. 

4. ) to explore other affiliation with other organizations 

5. ) to set up an operation built to Teamster's specifications 
and to available funds. 
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SAMPLE BUDGET ON A ONE YEAR BASIS, IF WASHINGTON OFFICE PLAN 


GOES THROUGH: 

Executive secretary and expenses.$15,000 

Other salaries, including assistant secretary . 28,000 

Estimated rent. 9,000 

Estimated telephone . . . 10,000 

Stationary supplies and miscellaneous postage . 6,000 

Travel Expenses . 3,500 

Public relations expenses . 20,000 

Unforeseen and underestimated Items . 8,500 

TOTAL $100,000 
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NECESSARY PROCHXJHE FOR PLAN A: 


If Plan A (the coordinated Washington office) Is selected as 
the one with which the Teamsters should proceed, the following steps 
are neceaaary: 

1. ) present the proposal, enclosed herewith, as a separate 

memorandum to the six leaders. 

2. ) upon their acceptance, to plan exactly how the transfer 

of the funds for Its support will be accomplished. 

3. ) selection of an executive aecretary to run It and set 

the entire office in operation. 

4. ) a reasonable time for such an undertaking would be 60 

to 90 days. 
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SUBSTITUTE PLAN B: 


The question is not whether the Teamsters should play a role 
In the Civil Rights struggle, but how much of a role. 

If Plan A doesn't go through there here are substitute plans. 

One of the most Inexpensive ways of playing a role would be to 
supply the "seed money" for the United Emancipation Fund. 

The Fund would be a nationwide effort to raise money for the 
following purposes: 

a. ) vote registration 

b. ) Job training 

c. ) organization 

d. ) jail bonds and legal defenses 

e. ) contributions to other organizations in the field, 

either who assist in this fund-raising or whose work 
is considered iaiportant by a board of trustees. 





/H5f A UNITED EMANCIPATION FUND AT THIS TIME? 


Aa a supplement to the year-round fund drives by the other 
organizations In the field because: 

1. ) It could serve to free many of the most effective Negro 
Civil Rights groupe from spending their time on fund-raising for 
which they are entirely unequipped and enable them to spend their 
time In areas where they have been more successful. 

2. ) the fund would also represent job security for the staffs 
of the organizations. 

3. ) encourage business and Industry to make sizable donations 
without the worry of this action booneranglng as In the case of 
Civil Rights groups to whom they usually contribute funds causing 
them embarrassment by getting Involved In violence or other unpopular 
subsequent actions. 

4. ) most of the funds being raised are for money already spent 
or being spent. The United Emancipation Fund would, in effect, serve 
aa a resource for emergencies. 





BUDGET: 


$25,000 would be minimum with $50,000 as maximum. This 
money would be used for: 

s.) benefits 

b. ) T.V. appeals 

c. ) motion pictures 

d. ) other mesns of rslslng money 

Msely Dsnlele Dufty Is currently In charge of fund raising for 
A. Philip Randolph’s "March On Washington." She has raised money for 
CORE, N.A.A.C.P. and S.C.L.C. and many other Negro groups through the 
years. Mrs. Dufty has agreed to take charge of the fund raising in 
the areas in which she has been most successful for many years. 

Har service would serve as a guarantee to the Negro leaders who 
know of her honesty and effectiveness in the past, that every cent 
taken in by the fund would be used to the best advantage of the Negro 
cause. 

A more detailed budget would be submitted for whatever amount 
la approved. 

If it la the wish of the Teamsters to advance the money as a 
loan, instead of a grant, there Is every guarantee that the money 
could be recouped from the first monies taken in the fund raising 
efforts. 






THE DIAGNOSIS: 


To prepare plana for aiding the Negro Civil Rights fight a 
dlganosls of what has happened to date would be helpful. 

One experienced person in the field points out, "after all the 
ait-lns, sleep-ins,marching and praying and jailing, only 2,000 ad¬ 
ditional jobs have been opened up." This is a figure issued by the 
organizations and probably high. 

In Chicago in 1951, 26 Negroes were admitted to apprentice 
training. By 1961, this number had not been Increased by a single 
tralneed. 

The fairly hungry and often corrupt Negro press has helped to 
conceal these facta. 

When a five-and-dime chain store integrated 187 stores. New York 
Negro papers accepted an ad from the chain claiming full integration 
though It was well known that the five-and-dime still had more than 
200 stores to go. 

When the Negro leadership has to decide which should have 
precedence, a fight for school integration or a fight to take advan¬ 
tage of the constitutional rights to vote, the leadership chose school 
integration. This, in spite of the fact that using the right to vote 
would have helped change the political and economic problems, thus 
helping to solve tlie secondary issues. 

School integration, after all, was more dramatic and easier 
to publicize. 

The Negro leadership is preoccupied with proving their militancy. 
The Stork Club was picketed several years ago for discrimination. One 




Diagnosis, cont'd. 


bread company In the New York area In 1962 hired their first six 
Negro salesmen. The loas of the Negro patrons to the Storck Club 
waa minor and did not open any jobs. Action against discrimination 
In a highly competitive consumer product could have brought about 
many Jobs. 
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July 31, 1963 
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Hr. H.J. Gibbons 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Ave. 

Washington 1, D.C. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 


Bnclosed I am forwarding to you a letter from Local 970 
with reference to their outstanding loan In the amount 
of $1,785.00 which you wrote Mr. Conklin and they are 
currently advising that they will begin with August, 

1963 to pay $100.00 per month until this obligation 
Is paid off. 

I am also enclosing a letter from the Mayor's Office 
of St. Louis for your attention. 

Fraternally yours, 

C.P. Chuckray, Comptroller 
Central Conference of Teamsters 

CPC:nb 
Knc. 




From Mayor Raymond R. Tucker 
Room 200, City Hall 
MAia 1-5560, STAtlon 200 


FOR IMMEDIATE R ELEASE: JULY 29. 1963 

Mayor Raymond R. Tucker today announced the appointment 
of tha Saint Louia Commieaion on Equal. Employment Opportunity. 

Ae Co-Chairmen, Mayor Tucker named Thomae H. Eliot, 
Chancellor of Washington University, and the Very Reverend Paul C. 

Rainart, President of Saint Louis University. 

Tha Mambers from the field of organised labor are: 

Larry Connors, Directing Business Representative, District 9, 
International Aasociation of Machinists; 

A1 Diprospara. Director, Eastern Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois 
Araa, Communications Workers of America; 

Edwia D. Dorsay, Vice President, Teamsters Joint Council 13; 

Oscar A. Ehrhardt, Secretary-Treasurer, Saint Louis Labor 
Couacil, AFL-CIO; 

Arthur A. Hunn, President, Saint Louis Building and Construction 
Trades Council; 

Louis J. Renschen, Executive Secretary, Retail Store Employees 
Local 1655. 

Representativas of tha Negro Community ara: 

Lao Bohanon, Executive Director, Urban League of Suint Louis; 

State Senator Theodore D. McNeal, Vice-President, Saint Louis 
Division, Negro American Labor Council, Vice-President, Brotherhood 


of Sleeping Car Porters; 
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Mr a. Cbarlaa Ole ham, Vice Chairman, Saint Louis Commlttaa 
of Racial Equality; 

Ravsrand Amoa Ryes, Pastor, Lane Tabsrnacls CME Church; 

Stats Representative Jamss P. Troups, Representative, United 
Steelworkers of America; 

Margaret Bush Wilson, President, Missouri Stats Branchss, 

National Association for the Advancement of the Colored Paopla. 

Commission members from business and industry ara: 

Donald Danforth, Chairman of the Board, Ralston-Furlns 

Company; 

Stanley Goodman, Pro aidant. Famous-Bar r Company; 

I. E. Millstone, President, Millstone Construction Company; 
tftllliam R. Orthweis, Jr., Vice Prsoldant, and Member of the 
Board of Directors, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation; 

Fradsrlc M. Pslrco, Prsoldant, General American Life Inouranco 

Company; 

Charloo H. Sommer, President, Monoonto Chemical Company. 

Mayor Tucker stated ho was calling a first organisational mooting 
of the Commission on Friday, August 2, at 4 p.m., at hlo office. 

"I am dallghtad that man and women of ths stature of ths Commission 
members have accepted this vital assignment," the Mayor stated. 
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Tht Mayor indicatad that the Commlialon would work with the 
Saint Louis Council on Human Relatione, and that he was assigning 
Frank Campbell, Executive Secretary of the Council on Human Relations 
to serve as staff secretary to the Commission. 

"Tha Commission will undertake a continuing and active 
program for the expansion of equal employment opportunity," the Mayor 
alaboratad. "Its work may be implemented by the use of subcommittees 
which can draw more widely upon the resources and talents of the 
community." 
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M. J. GIBBONS 


Honorable Rayaond R. Tucker, 
of St. Louia, Missouri 
City Hall 

■t. Louia, Missouri 
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Deer Mayor Tuckert 

I have notified Mr. H. J. Gibbons, President 
of Teasisters Joint Council Mo. 13 of your invitation 
to attend a aaeting on July 3, 1963 at IOiOO a.a. 
in your office, which will alao be attended by other 
■t. Louia labor executivee on the aubject of equal 
eaployaent opportunities snd I wish to express his 
regret that unfortunately because of the busy travel 
schedule, Mr. Gibbons has set up for hlaself, it is 
iapoeaible for hia to soarrange his schedule to 
attend thia very laportant aeetlng. 

However, he has designated Mr. Kdwin 0. Dorsey, 
Vice-President of Teaaatars Joint Council Mo. 13, to 
attend in hia behalf, this aeetlng to be held in your 
office. 


Yours very truly 


C. P. Chuckrsy, Coaptrollar 
TEAMSTERS JOIMT COUNCIL MO. 13 


CPC/pb 

cci H. J. Gibbons 
I. D. Dorsey 














































STATEMENT BEFORE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 


STATEMENT BY 

SIDNEY ZAGRI, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
CHAUFFEURS. WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
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H.R. 7152 
H.R. 3139 


July 24, 1963 



On behalf of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and lta 1,700,000 Teamster aeabers consisting of all races, 
creeda, and nationalities., General President Hoffa and the 
General Executive Board, I welcome this opportunity to 
diacuaa with thia Coaaittee of the Congress H.R. 7152 and H.R. 
3139. 

*e believe that the tlaes call for a Civil Rights 
Act aore in keeping with the needs of the disenfranchised ainor- 
itiea than either the Adainiatrationor the Republican proposals. 

H.R. 7152 proposes very little new and atteapts to do 
very little; and what little it atteapts to do is not supported 
by sandatory powera inherent in the bill. Instead, you are 
requeated to give a nuaber of discretionary powers to an Attorney 
General deeply Involved in the pre-election action strategy of 
hia political party. The bill is glaringly lacking in adequate 
enforceaent powera, leaving the Negro to the aercies of the local 
police and econoaic intiadiation and coercion. In two titles of 
the bill, the Adainistration is seeking statutory status for that 
which it already haa power to do under executive order. In fact, 
an analyaia of the Adainistration's failure to use its executive 
authority in a aaaaive attack on the problea of discriaination 
raiaea the queation of buck-passing to the Congress. We shall 
exaaine thia heaitant, Halted, loosely-drafted bill in detail. 

We shall sake auggeationa for ita reconstruction and laproveaent. 
Finally, we ahall suggest that all civil rights legislation 
auat be backed up by a aassive attack upon Aaerica's nuaber one 
problea -- uneaployaent 

CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE TEAMSTERS UNIO N 

Here we wiah to aake 3 points briefly. They will serve 
to emphasize to the Coaaittee why we had aninterest in testifying 
here today. 






(1) There in no discrimination within lhe Teamsters 
Union againat any member on the groundn of race, religion or 
national background. 

(2) The Teamsters Union, through its non-partisan 
political ara, DRIVE, haa nssiated its ainority group aeabers 
in securing their political righta 

(3) General President Hoffa has effectively eliainated 
regional differentiala and eatablished a uniform scale, unifora 
grievance machinery, which has been uniforaly applied to all 
aeabers in every part of the country, whether they be White, 
Negro, Mexican, or Aaerlcan Indian 

ABSENCE OF DISCRIMINATION WITHIN THE TEAMSTERS UNION 

Often tiaes, non-discrialnation clauses in collective 
agreeaenta are were platitudes often used by large corporations 
to gain iaaunity froa specific perforaance of non-discriainatlon 
under governaent contract. that is really iaportant is the 
enforceaent machinery that gives aeaning to these clauses. 

Yea, the Teaasters Union has a Constitutional provi- 
aion against discriaination; non-discrimination clauses in hun¬ 
dreds of contracts but what is iaportant is the carrying out of 
thia policy in daily practice. 

What does the record show? 

(1) No segregated locals 

The last vestige of segregated locals disappeared 
in March 1962 when the General Executive Board authorized the 
Director of the Southern Conference of Teamsters to merge 
separate Negro and White locals, even in some instances where 
Negroes wanted to keep segregated Locals. 

(2) Over 200,000 Teamster Negro members constituting 
203) of all Negroes in organized labor, many occupying skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs, protected under uniform seniority clauses 
enforced by grievance machinery uniformly applied 

(1) To assure thn l non-discrimination clauses in 



Teaaater contracta would not be window-dressing, 

General President Hoffa circulated the International Harvesters 
agreeaent with 27 Teamster Locals, including such Southern 
Locals aa Teamsters Local Union 327 in Nashville, Tenn,, and 
Teamsters Local Union 968 in Houston, Texas, urging the adoption 
of auch clauses and the establishment of administrative machinery 
to assure their effectiveness. 

I am happy to report that on July 22. 1963 —just 
two days ago, the Western Conference of Teamsters, an organization 
of over 400,000 members convened in their biennial convention 
in Los Angeles voted to establish a Democratic Rights Committee for 
the purpose of enforcing equal Job opportunities in all Teamster 
Locals in the Western Conference. 

This 18 consistent with the tradition of oiher 
Teamster Locals, such as Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis, 
which established a Democratic Rights Committee in 1951, which has 
been functioning ever since to Insure intra-union democracy, as 
well as act as a watch-dog in the community in the area of human 
rights. 

(4) Training Programs. Recognizing that equality of 
opportunities often begins with the opportunity to receive 
training. Teamsters Local 657 in San Antonio, Texas, performed an 
Invaluable service in training Mexican American migrant workers 
and others for semi-skilled and skilled Jobs in the Jurisdiction 
of that Teamster Local. 

Albert Fuentes, who is the State Executive Secretary 
of PASO, the political organization of Spanish-speaking peoples in 
Southwest stated: 

"In South Texas the Latin American people have the 
problems that the Negroes have in the South; we have 
job discrimination and violation of civil rights 
due to the fact that we are Latin American and have 
Latin American surnames. We have found it easy to 
work with the Teamsters Union because in our part 
of the state, we find the Teamsters Union to be the 
only union completely Integrated and completely free 
of any segregation." 
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(3) The Protection of Minority members by Teamster 

contracts. 

Teamster contracts stress three important aspects 
of Job equality: 

A. The right to get a job on the basis of one's 
ability without discrimination, 

B. The right to fair and equal treatment on the 

Job, and 

C. Protection against discharge without just cause. 


As a result of Teamsters' non-discrimination policy, 
master contracts, and the principal of equal pay for equal work, the 
Teamsters member in the South, whether be be black, white 
or Mexican receives the same pay and has the s^me opportunity as 
does the Teamster member doing the same work in the North, East, 
or Vest. Por the first time in history under General President 
Hoffa's leadership, we have wiped out regional differential 
eetsblished a national minimum and inserted uniform grievance 
procedures and machinery in all of our contracts, which provisions 
are uniformly applied to the entire Teamsters' membership. 


If there is any discrimination in the Teamsters Union -- 
in an organization of 1,700,000 people, there is bound to be -- 
it la mainly to the hiring practices of the employer — which is 
no longer a matter over which the union can assume any 
reaponsibility under Taft-Hartley. Any legislation imposing 
reaponaibility on the Union must provide corresponding authority 
to execute the result. 




TITLE VII 


COMMISSION ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
We will discuss the last title first, since in my 
opinion, it deals with the most significant problem in the 
whole ares of civil rights. 

Economic equality must precede s^ciil efuality 
to make it meaningful. 

As President Kenned> stat >d in his tune 19th 

message 

"Thei e is little value in a Negro s being 
admitted to hotels and re.st aui ants it he Las no cash 
in his pocket and no job." 

The other day I asktd a cab driver in Washington it he 
had a choice «s to what he (ou’i tohiov .s > result 
of the struggle for avil rights whit would he ask foi . 

His answer was very simple -- "a bitter iob." 

Here in Washington th- lights for which peiple 
have been marching in C^mbi idge «nd Gicendburo au already 
achieved. Here the righfc which lead people even s -hool 
children to face imprisonment have already oven won. In 
Washington D. C. a Negro can rid*- inywht 1 e in .. bus i ocoive 
service at any bar or restaurant ^an use any tennis eouit 01 
gulf course, can vote in a piimny with the same freedom as 
any White man 

Yet, who would say that there is less unrest, less 
racial tension, less danger of social eruption in Washington than 
in the communities of the South. We who live here know better 
than that 

Job discrimination in private industry in the Washington 
metropolitan area costs more than $300,000 annually, according to 
the Director of the U. S. Employment Service for the District. 

The Board of Trustees of the National Urban League 



urging a crash program to close up the gap between the conditions 
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of the Negro and White citizen warned that: 

"The current demonstrations in the South 
by colored citizens seeking elementary and 
fundamental rights are mild m comparison 
with those on the verge of taking flame 
in the tinder-box of racial unrest in the 
Northern cities." 

In the teeming Negro ghettoes of the North, as in 
Washington. D. C. . struggling with the problems of automation, 
overcrowding and discrimination are reaching the breaking point. 
This seething unrest may be portiayed even more dramatically 
by hard core facts. What does the civil rights gap between 
the White and Negro population consist of? Income-wise the 
Negro faally earns an average of $3,223 as compared with $5,835 
for White, a gap of 45%. Since the 1952 the gap has increased 
by 3%. 

The unemployment rate in 1962 for non-white, semi-skilled 
workers was 12% as compared to 6.9% tor white persons. In the 
14-19 years group, unemployed 12% for Whites and 24% for non- 
Whitea. The dimpaniy between Whites and Non-Whites among the 
unemployed is getting greater. The Non-white unemployment rate 
was 60% higher than for Wl iter: in the pei lod 1947-49. It has been 
consistently twice as bigh in each of the years 1954-62. This 
la explainabla in part because the majority of Non-White workers 
are in the unskilled and service occupations while machines are 
taking over the work which used to be performed manually. 

One of every 6 Negro dwelling units in the nation 
la dilapidated, obsolete, or otherwise substandard as compared 
to one in thirty-two dwellings for Whites. 

These ugly and dangerous figures of growing disparities 
can be explained due primarily to three factors: 

(1) Present shortage of jobs m the economy as a whole 
for all workers, 

(2) Non-Whites are usually less qualified for various 
kinds of work because of discrimination and denial of equal 
education opportunities.The unequal educational opportunity is 
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reflected in the higher degree of illiteracy among Negroes. 

About 1/3 of 3 million adults who cannot read or write in this 
country are non-white. 

(3) The third reason for this great disparity is the 
harsh, cruel fact of discrimination. The fact that men and women 
who are well-qualified are denied the right to work because of 
the color of their skin. 

The magnitude of this problem is staggering. Its 
solution may be found primarily in terms of more jobs for all 
citizens through a total expansion of the economy. However, 
the disparities, the discrminatlon, the teeming tensions will 
not wait for a total solution of these problems 
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In the face of all of this the Administration is 
offering Title VII which is nothing more than window-dressing, 
nothing more than granting legislative status to the President' 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. Negro leadership 
haa Justifiably little faith of Title VII's producing anything 
sore than superficial and token approach to the problem of 
Joba. A detailed record of the performance of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity will reveal that the 
Committee haa been used primarily as a political instrument to 
get favorable releases in the press to get Negro votes on the 
one hand and to callously disregard the needs of 1.700.000 
Teammtera and many thousands who may some day work in the 
Teamatera Juriadiction by rejecting the offer of the Teamsters 
Union to cooperate with the Committee and to meet with its 
staff to bring the Teamsters under "Plans for Progress." 

On April 6, 1962!. in an appiaisal of the first year 
of operation of the President's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, the NAACP stated 


"The administration has relied for favorable 
publicity on a superficial approach called 'Plans 
for Progress.' The so-called 'Plans for Progress' 

-- voluntary agreements entered into by a few 
large corporations -- raav yield high returns in 
press notices but only superficial and token results 
for Negro workers in new Job opportunities. The 
'Plans For Progress' have not produced the large 
acale Job opportunities for Negro workers in new 
Job opportunities that have been so long denied 
them. It is our expeiience that major U. S. Govern¬ 
ment contractors operating vast multi-plant 
enterprises regard the signing of a 'Plan for Progress' 
as a way of securing immunity from real compliance 
with the anti-discrimination provision of their 
government contract. An analysis of the status of 
Negro workers in companies that signed the 'Plans for 
Progress' fully sustains this view. We believe 
that the 'Plans for Progress' approach is simply 
a euphemish for what in previous administrations 
was called 'voluntary compliance.'" 


Mr. Herbert Hill, Labor Secretary of the NAACP charged 
the Administration with "managing the employment reports'' in 
hia recent testimony before the Advisory Committee of the Civil 
Rights Commission in Washington, D. C. He stated 
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. .there is more press agentry than progress 
regarding Negro advancement in federal agencies. 

Based upon our experience we are forced to agree 
with the statement of Mr. Adrian Roberts, Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the American Federation of Government 
Employees in the Washington area, as reported in the 
March 5, 1963 issue of the WASHINGTON STAR, who 
charged that Federal agencies have manipulated 
statistical data to give a misleading impression 
that they are doing something about ending discrimi¬ 
nation in the hiring and promotion of Negroes 
Mr. Roberta, a career official of the U. S. Department 
of Labor testified before the Subcommittee on Equal 
Employment of the District of Columbia Advisory 
Committee to the United States Civil Rights Committee 
and atated that: 'Citizens in the District of Columbia 
area who believe in the fundamental concepts of 
democracy are impatient with the continuous stream 
of platitudes in public speeches and agency news 
releases on the subject of equal employment opportunities 


"They resent the manipulation of statistical data 
on Negro employment in an effort to show dramatic 
progress . . . However, when a true accounting is 
taken of where we are and where we ought to be. it is 
clear that there is need for 'full speed ahead 


I 



At this tiM 1 would like to offer for the record a 
portfolio of correspondence between Genersl President Hoffs 
and various officials and ataff members of the President's 
Cowait tee on Equal Eaployaent Opportunities, which provides 
Irrefutable teatiaony to the fact that the President's Coaalttee 
turned its back on repeated offers of the Teaasters Union to 
cooperate and support the policies and goals of the Coaalttee 
because it was aotlvated by political aniaus toward the Teamsters 
Union. For the record, I would aiaply like to suaaarlze the 
correspondence 

On April 10, 1962, General President Hof fa wrote Vice 
Prealdent Lyndon Johnson, Chalraan of the Coaalttee, pledging 
support of the International Brotherhood of Teaasters to the 
worh of the Coaalttee. In addition, an early conference with 
a ataff aeaber of the Coaalttee was requested to develop a 
'plan for progress" to cover the Teaasters Union 

On April 17, 1962, John G. Pel Id, Executive Director, 
replied to Mr. Hoffa'a letter and stated that the Coaalttee had 
the waiter under consideration and would be in coaaunication with 
the Teaaaters Union. 

Three weeks later, May 11, 1962, another letter was written 
by Jaaea R. Hoffs, this tiae to Jerry R. Holleaan, then Vice 
Chalraan of the President's Coaalttee, once again requesting that 
an early conference be set up to Include the Teaasters Union under 
the "plana for progress." 

On June 1, 1962, General Prealdent Hof fa wrote a letter to 
the Prealdent in which he enclosed copies of the correspondence 
between hlaself. Vice President Johnson, and Mr.Holleman. In 




this letter General President Hoffa again requested an early 
conference with a staff member of the Committee to develop a 


"plan for progress" to cover the Teamsters Union 

On June 5, 1962, John G. Feild, Executive Director of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunities, wrote 
to Mr Hoffa acknowledging his letter of May 11th and again 
assured him that the Committee would be in touch with our Union 
in the not too distant future. 

On August 6, 1962, John G. Feild, Executive Director of the 
President's Committee, wrote Mr Hoffa that the Committee was 
continuing its plan for the development of appropriate adaptation 
of the "plans for progress" for trade unions And he said that 
aa these plans develop, "you may be assured that you will be 
informed by the Committee " 

On November 20, 1962, James R Hoffa wrote Mr. Hobart L. 
Taylor Executive Vice Chairman of the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunities, in which reference was made to 
the alleged statement by a newspaper reporter that Mr Taylor 
gave as a reason for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
failure to participate with a hundred national trade unions in 
signing pledges to eliminate employment discrimination was that 
our union had not contracted the President's Committee The 
purpoae of this letter was to secure an affirmation or denial 
of the truth of the alleged statement to the press 

Regardless of whether the statement attributed to Mr Taylor 
was made it was hoped that our Union would be accorded the same 
oppc'tunity to cooperate with the Committee as was accorded to the 
AFL-CIO affiliates Again, it was stated that if such opportunity 
had been accorded to the Teamsters Union, we would have signed 
a pledge against discrimination as long ago as April 1962 Again 
we requested a conference in which a member of the President's 
Committee staff would meet for the purpose of executing such a 



pledge by our Union. 


On February 11, 1963, another letter waa addressed to 
Mr. Taylor. In which General Preaident Hoffa atated: 

'In the name of aocial juatice, fair play and 
common decency, I request a reply to my letter of 
November 20, 1962 

Very truly youra, 

/a/ James R. Hoffa 

Jamea R. Hoffa 
General Preaident" 

On March 1, 1963, John G. Fetid, Executive Director, 
acknowledged Mr. Hoffaa letter of February 11, 1963, and 
adviaed Mr. Hoffa that Mr. Taylor had requeated him to inform 
Mr. Hoffa that the atateaent attributed to him with reapect to 
the reaaona for the Teaaatera Union not algnlng a "plan for 
fair practicea" waa not accurate. 

Finally, on July 3, 1963, the affair waa concluded by 
General Preaident Hoffa In a letter to Vice Preaident Lyndon 
B. Johnaon In which he atated 

"It la by now apparent that the Preaident'a 
Comailt tee on Equal Employment Opportunity haa 
decided that the International Brotherhood of Teamatera 
does not exist for the purpose of algnlng a Plan for 
Fair Practicea. A summary reading of the enclosed 
correspondence makes this conclusion inescapable. In 
m* udgment auch conduct conatltutea another chapter 
in the continuing vendetta which the Kennedy Adminlatration 
la carrying out against the Teaaatera Union. It la most 
unfortunate that In thla Instance auch reprisal cornea 
at the expense of a program to promote equal employment 
opportunity . 

"Hence in the light of the resistance which 
thla Union haa encountered from the President'a 





Comalttee we have decided that any further efforts 

would be futile . . 

Copies of the letter were sent to: The Honorable W. Willard 
Wirtz, The Honorable Adam Clayton Powell, the Honorable James 
Roosevelt. Mr James Farmer, Mr. James Foreman, Mr. Herbert Hill, 
The Reverend Martin Luther King, Mr. A. Philip Randolph 

This exchange of letters over a period of over fifteen 
months can lead to only one of two conclusions 

(1) The President's Committee was convinced that 
Teamsters Union s policies in the field of non-discrimination had 
reached such a stage of perfection that nothing could be 
accomplished for 1,700,000 workers and countless thousands who 
may wish to become members of the Teamsters Union by including 
the Teamsters Union under the plans for progress' which had 
been worked out in conjunction with itself and every other 
International Union in the labor movement, or 

(2) Robert Kennedy's vendetta with James R.Hoffa of the 
Teamsters Union overshadowed the needs and the welfare of 1.700.000 
Teameters aeabera and countless thousands yet not organized 

The Administrations rejection of the Teamsters Union s 
offer to cooperate in the promotion of its plans for progress' 
prograa marks a black page in the history of the government's 
efforts in the promotion of race relations in this country 

This incident alao places in proper perspective the 
Administrations total approach to the problem of race relations: 

(1) That it is politically motivated — one that suits 
the personal desires, aspirations and ambitions of the Attorney 
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TITLE I 


The two basic requirements of this title do not meet the 
basic problems of mass disenfranchisement In the South. 

(1) The provision relating to a presumption of literacy 
based upon a 6th grade education marks a distinct step backward by 
the Administration In this Issue. This presumption would be rebuttable 
permitting clerks to challenge each Negro who seeks to register; each 
would become an Individual court case. 

In the 87th Congress, the Administration offered a bill 
creating s conclusive presumption of literacy based upon a 6th Grade 
education. The presumption of literacy should be amended to make a 
6th Grade education conclusive evidence of the person's literacy. 

This would eliminate the requirement that a literacy test must be 
In writing and all the attendant difficulties such as language 
barriers In the case of an Individual who may not have sufficient 
cosunsnd of the English language such as Puerto Ricans In New York 
and Mexicans In the Southwest. 

(2) When the Attorney Oeneral certifies that less than 
15* of the total number of voting age persons of the same race In a 
voting area are registered to vote, the District Court would be 
authorised to appoint temporary referees to register qualified appli¬ 
cants In cases brought under the i 960 Civil Rights Act. 

This is the Administration's proposal to solve the problem 
of mass disenfranchisement. In the first place, there are only 200 
counties where the registration of any given race Is less than 15£ 
of that group. Secondly, this authority Is not necessary under the 
I960 Civil Rights Act, since the Attorney Oeneral Is authorized to 
bring such suits as long as he believes there Is a pattern of dis¬ 
crimination In registration. 

The provision establishing the arbitrary figure of 15* 
raises some serious problems: 

A. It Is an arbitrary figure and may not withstand the 


Constitutionality test. 



B. It does not solve the problem because the white sup* 


resists in an area could urge the registration up to 15£ and forever 
preclude the Attorney Oeneral from bringing class suits In the area. 

At the present time, there Is no maximum figure which would bar the 
Attorney Oeneral from bringing such suits. This, in effect, provides a 
federal standard which would tie the Attorney Oeneral 1 s hands In 
pursuing class suits essential In achieving mass registration. 

C. Why Is this 15^ figure necessary? Has the Attorney 
Oeneral been confronted with any problems In establishing a pattern 
of discrimination in the 41 Civil Rights voting suits brought to date? 

This title does not deal realistically with the basic causes 
of mass disenfranchisement In the South. 

It fails to provide criminal sanctions to deal with the 
problem of police brutality and economic coercion to deprive citizens 
of their right to vote. 

Reports of the U. S. Civil Rights Commission are replete of 
such interference. The most recent example of this is that of Crystal 
City, Texas, where the elected officials, all Mexican American Team¬ 
ster members, were voted In and then physically beaten by a Texas 
ranger and economically dispossessed by members of the community. 

Albert Fuantes, who Is with me today, has a detailed statement on 
this matter. On April 28, 1963* a telegram was sent to Attorney 
Oeneral Robert Kennedy calling for an Investigation of civil rights 
violations. The tenor and substance of the telegram was as follows: 
"Texas Rangers Captain Alfred Allee has been harassing 
the Crystal City Council by interfering with all Council 
sessions. I have been arrested without a warrant, roughed 
up, taken Into a room without my consent for over twenty 
minutes. Other CounciImen have been subject to the same 
treatment. We are In a state of fear and intimidation. 

We need help. It was necessary to come to San Antonio 
to send this message because we have reason to believe 






that this message would not be accepted or sent from 

the telegraph office in Crystal City. 

Juan Cornejo, Mayor 

Reynaldo Mendoza, Mayor Pro Tern” 

Since the Attorney General ignored the wire, a second tele¬ 
gram was sent to Robert Kennedy as follows: 

"We have not heard of the final disposition of FBI 
investigation pursuant to civil rights violations 
and continuous harassment by the Texas Rangers in 
Crystal City of Mayor Juan Cornejo and his Council. 

The Texas Rangers continue to harass by constantly 
maintaining a survelance on the Honorable Mayor, 
his council Moses Falcon and Natividad Granados, 
leaders of Paso in Zavala County, Crystal City, 

Texas. We resent Texas Ranger Captain A. Y. Allee 
treating our people as common criminals. Please 
advise me immediately as to the Department of Jus¬ 
tice's plans in protecting the rights of our people 
in Crystal City." 

Since the time of the first telegram, suit has been filed 
in Pederal Court, seeking Injunction against the Texas Ranger who 
has been accused of the following: 

(1) Holding the mayor in a room against his will and har¬ 
assing him with threats and vile language. 

(2) On a subsequent occasion, beating up the mayor, in¬ 
cluding backing him and knocking his head against the wall six times 
and threatening to Impose greater physical harm if he were to report 
this type of interference to the press or any other authority. 

On July 22nd, we received a telephonic report from the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice by one - Maceo Hubbard 
that the case had been closed since there was no federal violation 
Involved and the proper remedy was in the state courts. 



Report No. 5 of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights page 

53 states: 

"The rights of federal citizenship protected by Sec. 241 
include, among others, the following: . . . the right 
to inform the United States authorities of the violation 
of its laws." 

The report continues: 

"Second, section 241 oan alBO be used aB a sanction for 
unlawful official violence perpetrated at any level of 
government when that violence iB uBed as a means of 
depriving the victim of any one of his narrowly defined 
rights of Federal citizenship. . ." 

I suggest that this committee make a formal request of the 
Department of Justice to explain on what basis the complaint was dis¬ 
missed. It is quite clear that the Ranger threatened Mayor Cornejo 
with physical violence and, in fact, committed physical violence on his 
peraon because the complainant had communicated a previous assault to 
the Attorney Oeneral of the State of Texas and the Attorney General of 
the United States. Either 241 is inadequately drawn and is in need of 
amendment or the Attorney General is not interested in exercising his 
power to protect the civil rights of Mayor Cornejo - a member of the 
Teamstera Union. 

Isn't this possibly another example of the Attorney General 
permitting political considerations and his personal vendetta with 
Mr. Hoffa to interfere with proper law enforcement? 

(2) It fails to provide for sanctions in the case of vote 
frauds. There are a number of districts in the South where 138# of 
the white population is registered with less than 4# of the Negro 
population registered. 

Albert Fuentes will testify to the fact that in Crystal City, 
Texas, as in all Texas communities outside of the large cltleB, elections 
are conducted in the open and without the protection of the Becret ballot. 
He cites the case of the Baron of Duval -- who 1 b the political boBB 
of Duval County, Texas, who Intimidated voterB by threatening to cut off 
their pensions, unless they voted according to his instructions without 
the protection of the secret ballot. 

Senator Ralph Yarborough speaking before a Law Day Luncheon of 
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the Bar Association on May 1, 1963 * n ^ an Antonio, Texas commented on 
the deprivation of basic constitutional rights in Crystal City in the 
following statement: 

"Let us advance liberty under the Law. Let there 
be full voter participation in elections and full 
governmental participation by duly elected officials 
after they are elected. Let Law Day be Liberty Day. 

A lawyer with law books is the only guardian that 
elected officials require. Pistoleers breathing down 
the nt‘cks of duly elected City Commissioners as they 
exercise the functions of their offices are a relic 
of a primitive age in Texas which should have passed 
away with the Frontier. Law Day should be Law Day, 
and mean something, something more than mere lip 
service." 

And yet the Attorney General closed this case and passed 
the buck to the state courts. 

In connection with fraud cases, I favorably commend section 
102 of H.R. 3039; also section 103 which would direct the Bureau of 
Census to conduct a nationwide compilation of registration and voting 
statistics of every stato by race, color, and national origin. This 
information would be most helpful in establishing patterns of dis¬ 
crimination as well as fraudulent registration and voting. 

There is nothing in the proposed bill which makes mandatory 
the filing of class suits by the Attorney General wherever a pattern of 
discrimination may exist. 

Since 1957, a total of 41 suits have been instituted by the 
Attorney General. In other words, 159 counties where the registration 
la under 15$ were completely ignored by the Attorney General. Only 5 
of the 50 states In the locale of these Attorney General - Instigated 
suits, the states Involved: Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia 
and Tennessee. The following analysis Indicates that a selective 
filing of suits carefully avoiding Congressional districts where the 
incumbent was considered friendly to the administration and In some 
instances, filing several suits in the districts where the Congressman 
voted against the administration consistently. By state, the number of 
suits filed were as follows: 



Alabama 

7 

No. of 

1 

Suits filed 

Year 

1958 

Georgia 

4 

3 


1959 

Louialana 

11 

4 


1960 

Mississippi 

15 

16 


1961 

Tennessee 

4 

9 


1962 



9 have 

been filed to date 

in 1963 


The Congressional Quarterly of July 5, 1963 disclosed that 
less than 15% of potential Negro voters were actually registered in 
261 counties in 60 Congressional Districts in 11 States. It is reason¬ 
able to assume that in each of these counties, various discriminatory 
devices have been used to keep Negro voter registration to a minimum. 
Yet although 261 counties and 11 States are clearly involved, over 
a five-and-a-half period the Attorney General has seen fit to file 
suits in only 33 counties in 17 Congressional Districts in five states. 
In addition, two State-wide suits were filed against State voter regis¬ 
tration procedures, one in Mississippi and one in Louisiana. 

It we examine the Congressional representation in the 33 
counties where, over the past 5$ years, suits have been filed by 
*he Attorney General, we find a general pattern of representation. The 
incumbent Congressman is, in most cases, a man who consistently 
supports Conservative causes and has given minimal support to the 
programs of the President in 1961 and 1962. 

An analyaia of the voting record of the 17 Congressmen involved 


la shown below: 



NAME OF CONGRESSMAN 

NO. OF SUITS 

FILED IN HIS 
DISTRICT 

CONSERVATIVE 
COALITION - 
ANTI-KENNEDY 
RECORD* * 

Alabama 



ANDREWS 

2 

77 

GRANT 

1 

77 

BOYEIN 

1 

49 

SELDEN 

1 

82 

Georgia 



FORRESTER 

2 

95 

VINSON 

2 

23 

Louisiana 



PASSMAN 

5 

69 

WAGGONER 

3 

not available 

HERBERT 

1 

44 

MORRISON 

1 

49 

Miaaiaaippl 



WHITTEN 

6 

87 

COLMER 

4 

85 

WILLIAMS 

2 

74 

WINSTEAD 

2 

85 

Tennessee 



EVERETT 

2 

44 

MURRAY 

2 

79 


••Percentage of 39 Conservative-coalition rollcalls on which the 
Congressman voted in AGREEMENT with the Conservative coalition. 

A glance at this table indicates that Congressmen who have been 
embarrassed by more than two suits in their district are both opponent 
of the Eennedy program and, also, arch-conservatives. The voting 



record of Mr. Vsggoner la not available, but his stand on most matters 
Is very close to that of Mr. Passman, his Louisiana colleague in the 
House. 

IMPACT OP THE BOBBIE KENNEDY SUITS 

Suits vere filed In 33 counties In 17 Congressional Districts 
in Five States, with two sulta-st-large In two of these same five 
States. 

The Kennedy policing of voter Intimidation and denial, over a 
3) year period represents action In 12.6% of the counties, and In 28.3% 
of the Congressional Districts Involved. 

In cosaientlng on the areas of high Incidence of voter denial, 

CQ had this to say: "... the States with the highest percentage of 
counties with less than 13% of the voting age Negroes registered were 
Mississippi (76 of 82), South Carolina, (26 of 46), Alabama (33 of 67) 
Louisians (23 of 64), Georgia, (36 of 139) Virginia (13 of 97) and 
Texas (22 of 234). Scattered counties with less than 15% Negro regis¬ 
tration were located In Arkansas, Florida, Tennessee and North Carolina. 

Why were no suits filed In three of the seven States with the 
worst record for refusing registration to Negro voter registration 
down to less than 13%? Attorney General Kennedy has filed no suits 
in South Carolina: neither has he filed suits In Texas which is also 
aaiong the seven States which (most recognizably) have a pattern of 
voter discrimination. 

Attorney General Kennedy filed four suits In Tennessee.According 
to Congressional Quarterly, there are only two counties In Tennessee 
wtiwre a pattern of discrimination, as defined In the Administration 



current civil rlghta bill, exiata. One of these is Haywood Countv, 
where the enthuaiaatic and democratica1ly-minded white folk have a 118.21 
voter regiatratlon and the Negroes 4.8%; the other is Morgan County. 

Two auita were filed in Haywood County and non in Morgan County 
However, two suits were filed in layette County, which is not listed 
by CQ as being a major offender. 

Why la there such a diacrepancy between the acMons of the 
Attorney General in regard to Texas and South Carolina, on the<one 
hand, and hia actions in regard to Tennessee on the other? Again, if 
we look into the details of voter denial in, say, Alabama. It Is sur¬ 
prising to find that no auits were filed in the 5th. 7th, 8th and 
9th Districts. The incumbent Congressmen in these four District 
exhibit the following voting records; 

Ralna (5th District) supported 46% of Kennedy 

bills; opposed only 5% 

supported 21% of Conservative 
meausres; opposed 281 

Elliott (7th District) supported 84% of Kennedy bills. 

opposed 8% 

Supported 26% of Conservative 
measures; opposed 67% 

Jones (8th District) supported 81% of Kennedy bills, 

opposed 19% 

Huddleston (9th District) supported 66% of Kennedy bills; 

opposed 19% 

supported 56% of Conservative 
meausres; opposed 28% 

On the average these four Congressmen, who were not embarrassed 
by civil rights suits in their Districts despite the prevailing 
patterns of voter discrimination there, voted for 69.2% of the Kennedy 
meauarea in 1961 and 1962 and opposed only 9.5%. 
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On 249 Senate rollcalls, Olin Johnston of South Carolina voted 
with the Kennedy supporters on 56# of the votes and against on 29#. 

No civil rights suits were filed in South Carolina. 

The explanation for the absence of federal suits in Texas, 
where Mexican-Americans and Indians, as well as Negroes, are openly 
discriminated against, may lie in the peculiar situation of Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson. Lyndon Johnson is living his political life 
backwards, proceeding from a rigidly conservative youth to a liberal 
middle age while prudently keeping a foot in both camps. It would be 
distressing for Johnson's newly-discovered role of moral leader in the 
field of civil rights -- if he were to be embarassed on his home ground 
by civil rights suits filed from Washington. 

It should be noted that no federal referee has been appointed 
in any one of the 41 suits. 

We recommend that the bill provide for federal registrars as 
a more effective method of protecting the rights of the applicant 
seeking registration. Reapportionment of Congressmen based upon the 
number of people voting Instead of the number registered is possible 
under Section 2 of the 14th Amendment. In this connection. Section 103 
of H.R. 3039 calls for a oompilatlon of registration voting statistics 
by the Bureau of Census, which would be most helpful. 

It should also be noted that the bill is limited to federal 
elections and under recent Supreme Court decisions in the reapportion¬ 
ment cases, it is clear that Congress can legislate to protect voting 
rights In stater as well as federal elections. 

TITLE III 

The key provision of this title authorizes the Attorney 
Oeneral to institute civil actions for school desegregation upon re¬ 
ceipt of a complaint and a determination by him that the complainants are 
unable to institute legal proceedings. 

This provision is defective in several respects: 

(l) Pails to impose a time limit on local school boards in 


which they must file a plan for desegregation with the Section of 
Health, Education and Welfare. I commend to the committee favorably 



H.R. 1766 which would inpose a 180 day period in which the school 
board must file such a plan. 

(2) The Attorney General does not have power to act in¬ 
dependently of a complainant. This power is eeBentlal particularly 
in certain communities where the individual complainant would fear 
reprisal and, therefore, would not file a suit. 

(3) The bill lias no standards with reference to the period 
in which desegregation must take place but leaves it to the experts 
on the local school board. Can you imagine how much desegregation 
would take place under this program in Prince Edwards County? 

(4) It fails to define racial imbalance which is used 
throughout the Title in addition to the term segregation. This defect 
ia particularly noticeable Bince the Title defines "Commissioner" 
"desegregation" and "public schools" in terms that are commonly used 
and known. However the term "racial imbalance" is not a word of art 
nor is it a term that has a generally accepted meaning. It is there¬ 
fore suggested that the term be defined wherever it appears in the 
Bill. 

If racial Imbalance refers to an imbalance created by 
segregated neighborhoods then I suggest that the way to proceed with 
that problem la to provide for legislation to desegregate housing. 

The Executive Order of President Kennedy applies to only 
about 25Jf of all federal funds in the field of housing. Because 
the Executive Order does not apply to FHA and other loan committments 
previously made, it does not. help a Negro who is in the market for a 
house that is already built. The Act is notably weak insofar as it 
does not even touch on this fundamental problem. 

(5) If the Attorney General 1 b authorized to institute a 
ault but ia not required to under the language of the Bill, Section 
307(a) too should be amended on line 14 aB follows: the words "and 
directed" should be inserted after the word "authorize." 

TITLE IV 

The Community Relations Service, a new agency, would provide 



a concllllatlon service which would in no way be a substitute for law 
enforcement but would compliment enforcement. It would perform the 
Important function of seeking compliance by voluntary action. 

Such a function could be effectively performed If It were 
backed up with enforcement machinery. 

This agency could perform a very valuable function In 
assisting a community In making a transition from segregated to non- 
segregated facilities. 

The Director of Community Relation Service Is not subject to 
approval of the Senate under H.R. 7152. It should have the same status 
as the Director of the Civil Rights Commission who Is subject to 
Senate confirmation. Such a provision will add to Independent status 
of the Commission and free It from White House domination. 

TITLE V 

Civil Rights Commission. 

The Civil Rights Commission has performed an excellent 
educative function. 

Title V, the Civil Rights Commission would extend the life 
of the Commission on Civil Rights for four years and authorize It to 
serve aa a national clearinghouse for civil rights Information and to 
provide advice and technical assistance to governmental and private 
persons and organizations. The Civil Rights Commission should be made 
permanent. This would give It stability which It needs to conduct a 
continuing operation. 




TITLE II 


There ara four queatlona to be resolved in the dlscussloD 
of Title 11. 

(1) Is legislation needed? 

(2) Does leglslstion In this field constitute undue Invasion 
of property rights? 

(3) Does Congress have power to legislate In the area of 
public accomaodatlon. and what la the extent and scope of such 
power? 

(4) Is the proposed reeedy adequste? 

(1) With reference to the need of leglslstion In this field, the 
Tesaisters Union Is In a position to sake reference to the experience 
of many of our members 

According to Vice President. Murray W, Miller, Director of 
the Southern Conference of Teams tors, the Negro Is excluded from 
over-the-road operations where over-night trips are Involved 
bacauae of the difficulty of finding public accommodations 

It Is pointed out that the employers' failure to hire 
Negroea for over-the-road jobs Is not due to prejudice since over 
30% of the 9.000 city drivers In New Orleans, Louisiana, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Houston. Texas are Negroes; and a fairly large number 
of checkers on the docks -- who are "straw bosses" are also Negroes 

He further points out thst the city driver Is more important 
to the employer-customer relations than the over-the-road driver 
Where Negroes have been hired to fill over-the-road driving 
positions, as is the case in Memphis, Tennessee, no night trips 
are involved. This Is a clear example where the absence of public 
accomaradations does not permit the Negro equal opportunity to . 
compete with white drivers for the same jobs. 

During the month of August, motorcades of Teamster wives 
will be coming to Washington, D. C., to visit their Congressmen 
froai Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Alabama and Texas. 
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races 


Those busloads of women will be representative of both 
This presents the problem of finding public accommodations 


in the South where both races can be served 

In order to avoid humiliation and embarrassment for our 
Negro members wives it will become necessary for the buses 
to drive all the way through and to pack box lunches in order 
to make this trip possible 

Last vear we had the experience of an integrated group 
of wives vialtlng the Congressmen from the Carolines They 
suffered auch embarrassment because of restaurant's refusal 
to serve both groups we resolved that we would never inflict 
this experience on our membership again 

Recently our Southern Conference of Teamsters had a 
convention in Dallas Texas They attempted to make reservations 
for the delfgates and their wives to attend a showing of Cleopatra 
Since the theater would not permit the Negro delegates to sit 
with the white delegates in the orchestra, but insisted upon 
segregating them into the balcony we finally called off the theater 
party I could multiply Instances such as this in many cities 
throughout the country where our members and their wives 
participate in bowling team competition and connot find inte¬ 
grated bowling alleya Rather than have "Jim Crow" bowling 
teama we have been forced to give up this type of activity 
which we lound so helpful in building harmony and good 
relations among our members in our Local Unions 

(2) It has been charged that this section of the bill would 
extend the power of the federal government to every restaurant, 
atore barber shop in America. And it is alleged that this would 
deatroy the right of freedom of association and would deny the 
merchant the right to decide with whom he will do business 



I do not have to burden thia Coaalttee with a recitation 
of the regulations passed by state and local authorities which lspose 
limitations upon the use of property In the Interest of promoting 
public health and safety 

I don't have to burden the Committee with examples of 
government grants In the fora of permits, franchises, licenses, 
certificates of convenience or necessity which are granted by the 
appropriate regulating agency governing Inter-state commerce. 

So while there may be some interference with absolute 
property rights or rights of privacy, It would certainly not be 
unreasonable Interference. The law would simply provide that a 
public business must In fact be open to the public — all the 
public. Surely, this Is no more of an Intrusion on the rights 
of a merchant than many other regulatory matters that I have 
referred to 

Of course, the question of the right of privacy arises 
la the case of 'Mrs. Murphy" the rooming house or boarding 
house keeper who lives In her home and rents out two or three 
rooms to boarders or to transients. 

I have no serious objection to protecting "Mrs. Murphys 
privacy by Imposing an exemption on boarding houses and rooming 
houses with five or leaa roomera, but In principle, I can see no 
significant distinction In that situation and the average motel 
which la often run by a husband and wife who also live on the 
premises but would be required to comply with the law, I grant 
that the degree of privacy In one case may be greater than In 
another, and If this distinction needs to be preserved, I have no 
objection to euch an amendment. 

The Administration bill seeks to solve the problem of 
"Mrs. Murphy" by Incorporating the words 'substantial" or "sub¬ 
stantial degree" In Section 202 (a)(3) because the word 
"substantial” la an ambiguous term and subject to a variety 
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of construct Iona. It haa baan auggaated by bom members of this 
Committee that a dollar volume Hal tat ion, such as $500,000 or 
$150,000 ba written into tha bills. 

First, it should ba noted that tha word "substantial" 
or "substantially" la not uaad with reference to hotels, aotels, 
or other places of bualnaaa furnishing lodging but only applies 
to certain types of retail establishments. This difference 
of aubatantiaiity in one instance and not in tha other would 
create confusion in the ainda of both the traveler and the merchant. 

But more important than that, it would be a humiliating experience 
for a traveler to be turned down by an establishment that is Just 
under the dollar voluae line and thus exempt because it was not 
aubatantla 1". In order to avoid thia experience, the traveler 
would have to carry an encyclopedia and road map which would 
raglater the places that were available to him. Frankly, this is 
not the kind of experience which we would like to subject our 
aaabera to or for that aatter any human being. 

It should be further noted that a dollar volume limitation 
such aa the $150,000 limitation would exempt from the bill 
approximately 80-851 of all restaurants, motels, and hotels. This 
ia according to the figures of the National Restaurant Association 
who eatiaate that of the 375,000 restaurants in the country, only 
25.000 averaged mors than $100,000 annually. Similar figures pertain 
to hotels and motela. A dollar voluae limitation, such as has been 
suggested, would afford equal public accommodations to the wealthy 
Negro or other minority member, but would deprive the vast majority 
no protection whatsoever. A more realistic resolution of the 
problem of "Mrs. Murphy - a” right to privacy and the needs of 
millions of American cltisena who are members of minority groups, 
ia to impose a limitation on the alee of the establishment in terms 
of the rooms rented, rather than some arbitrary limitation, such as the 
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volume of bualneaa 



I prefer this solution of establishing this limitation 
on the alse of the establishment in terms of the rooms rented, 


rather than some arbitrary limitation, such as the volume of 
business done. According to the National Restaurant Association — 
of 375,000 restaurants in the country, 25,000 averaged more than 
9100,000 annually; 300,000 had a gross less than $50,000, and 
25,000 grossed less than $100,000 On the criteria of suggesting 
the $100,000 cut>off, over 80% of all restaurants would be excluded 
from the coverage of the act. Similar percentages pertain to 
hotels and motels. 

SCOPE AND EXTENT OF CONGRESS' POWER TO LEGISLATE 

IN THE AREA OF PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 

In the course of discussion over the pending equal 
accommodations bill, the question has arisen as to whether the 
Fourteenth Amendment or the Commerce Clause, or both, should serve 
sa the Constitutional basis upon which the Congress should enact 
legislation outlawing racial discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. Such question has raised the issue of Congress 
power to legislate in the area of public accommodations as well 
aa the scope and extent of such power. 

Since the Supreme Court has held that Congress may rely 
upon more than one power to Juatlfy this legislative power to act, 

I find no need to make a choice between the commerce clause and the 
Fourteenth Amendment as a basis for Congressional power in the area 
of public accommodations. In fact, I would prefer to have two 
atrlnga to ay bow. With this in mind, we have prepared the 
following legal analysis of Congress - power to act under both the 
commerce clause and the Fourteenth Amendment 




With respect to the Congressional exercise of the 
commerce power, arising under Article I, Section 8 of the 
Constitution, as well as the authority o make all laws 

which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” the experience of labor unions under 
federal enactments regulating the conduct of labor-management 
relations as well as the internal affairs of unions offers 
perhaps the best example of how extensively Congress has 
been willing and able to legislate under its commerce power. 

The year 1935 was very much like 1963 in terms of 
its prevalent labor-management unrest and strife, which, 
although distinct from the racial unrest which has arisen 
in the course of the Negroes recently reinvigorated struggle 
for equality stemmed also from a feeling of inequality, 
albeit the inequality in bargaining power which existed 
between employer and worker. Having possessed the wisdom 
to recognize the deleterious effect upon commerce and 
national life which resulted from ”/T/be denial of employers 
of the right of employees to organize and the refusal by employers 
to accept the procedure of collective bargaining.”! Congress 
in that year enacted the Wagner Act.2 Moreover, Congress 
considered the need for legislation granting employees "the 
right to self-organization. to form, Join or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activites for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection,”3 to be so pervasive that it chose to grant such 
rights in the broadest manner possible under the Commerce Clause. 2 3 4 


2 49 Stat. 449, et. seq. 

3 49 Stat. 456 

4 The limits of the National Labor Relations Act are coextensive with 
those of the commerce clause. NLRB v. Fainblatt, 306 US 601; 

Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co. v. NLRB, 303 US 453. Consolidated 




Hence, in Sections 2 (6) and 2 (7) of the Act. Congress defined 
the terns "commerce" and "affecting commerce" as follows: 


(6) The term "commerce" means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or 
communication among the several States, or 
between the District of Columbia or any 
Territory of the United States and any 
State or other Territory, or between any 
foreign country and any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, or within the 
District of Columbia or any Territory, or 
between points in the same State but through 
any other State or any Territory or the 
Diatrict of Columoia or any foreign country. 

(7^ The term "affecting commerce" means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or having 
led or tending to lead to a labor dispute 
burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 


And in Section 10(a) of the Act. Congress declared that 
the National Labor Relations Board w«s empowered "to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unfair 1 ibor practice affecting 
commerce.'* 


The full breadth and scope of the National Labor 
Relations Act was made clear by the Supreme Court in 1944 in 
Polish National Alliance v. NLRB. 332 US 643, in an opinion 
written by perhaps the greatest judicial defender of our federal 
ayatem of government, Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. In Polish 
National Alliance, Justice Frankfurter speaking for the Court 
declared: 


Congiess has explicitly regulated 
not merely transactions or goods m Interstate 
commerce but activities which in isolation 
might be deemed to be merely local but in 
the interlacingd of business across state 
lines adversely affect sucb commerce . . . 

. . .Whether or not practices may be 
deemed by Congress to affect interstate commerce 
is not to be determined by confining judgment 
to the effect of the activities immediately 
before tbs National Labor Relations Board. 
Appropriate for Judgment is the fact that 
the immediate situation is representative of 
many others throughout the country, the total 




Incidence of which if left unchecked nay 
well beconij far-reaching in its ham.5 


In a concurring opinion in the sane case, Mr. Justice 
Black declared: 


The doctrine that Congress nay 
provide for regulation of activities not 
theaselves interstate connerce, but 
nerely "affecting" such connerce, rests 
on the premse that in certain fact 
situations the Federal governnent nay 
find that regulation of purely local and 
Intrastate connerce is necessary and 
proper to prevent injury to interstate 
connerce,® 


The Suprene Court has since shown no tendency to narrow 
its pervasive concept of the range of businesses in which a labor 
dispute would be regarded as "affecting connerce."7 

More recently Congress again chose to act under its 
connerce power to renedy what it believed to be serious abuses 
in the labor-nanagenent area. While unions disputed and still 
dispute the actual need for such legislation and while Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has since declared with respect to the 
Landrun-Griffin Act that "If you were to ask how nany violations 
of the Act have been found,, 1 suppose the answer night well be: 
Mot enough to Justify the enact nent by the admnistration of that 
legislation." the fact renauns that Congress saw the enactnent 
of the Lahor-Managenent Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 8 aa being within its connerce power. 

3~ US 848- 

6 322 US 652 

7 See N LRB v. Denver Building and Construction Trades 
Cou ncil. 341 08 675 (1931): Howell (ihevrolet Co. v. 
slab. 346 US 482 (1953): Analgaaated Meat Cutters v. 

Fair lawn Meat. Inc.. 359 b'S 20 (1957): Reliance Fuel 
Oil v. »L*B . 37m 224 (1963). 

8 77 Stat u 319 et seq. 




And despite the high sounding language of the 
"Declaration of Findings. Purpoaea. and Policy" contained in 
that Act it is obvious that Congress, by enacting Landrum- 
Griffin, was legislating in the area of the internal affairs 
of organizations which in contemplation of law are private 
voluntary associations. Hence, for example, the Act guarantees 
certain rights to union members, directs the manner in which union 
elections must be conducted, establishes standards of internal 
behavior for union officers, requires detailed reporting of 
internal union financial affairs, disqualifies certain 
individuals from holding union office notwithstanding the desires 
of union memberm and makes criminal certain internal union 
practices. 

Such regulation of non-commercial, not-for-profit, 
private voluntary associations, as are labor union, is on its 
face certainly remote from "Commerce . . . among the several States 
. . ." Yet. Congress found that the enactment of Landrum-Griffin 
was necessary "to eliminate or prevent improper practices on the 
part of labor organizations, employers, labor relations 
consultants *. . .which. . .” have the tendency or necessary 
affect of burdening or obstructing commerce by (1) impairing the 
efficiency, safety, or operation of the instrumentalities of 

t 

commerce: (2) occurring in the current of commerce; (3) 
materially affecting, restraining, or controlling the flow of raw 
aaterials or manufactured or processed goods into or from the 
channels of commerce, or the prices of such materials or goods in 
commerce, or (4) causing diminution of employment and wages in such 
volume as substantially to impair or disrupt the market for goods 
flowing into or from the channels of commerce." 

On the basis of these and other findings. Congress did not 
hesitate to regulate under Landrum-Griffin matters of internal union 
concern which in and of themselves seem tenuously related to 
interstate commerce. Moreover, to the extent that it has been 



argued that a public accomodations law would Interfere with rights of 
property it ahould be noted that the Landrum-Griffin Act clearly con- 
atitutes a compromise with the first amendment right to freedom of 


association.** Yet Congress was more than willing to balance what it 
found to be the public interest in the regulation of internal union 
affairs against the principle of free association. And, it is well 
settled that auch legislative findings. Bade after investigation, are 
binding on the courts.*® 

In addition, it is apparent that in neither the Labor-Management 
Relations Act nor in the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
did Congress deea it necessary or advisable to limit these enactments 
to aattera having a substantial effect or impact upon commerce. On this 
basia the pending adainlstra*ion bill is subject to considerable criticism 
in that it seeks to withhold the full power of Congress over commerce by 
the use of the term "substantial". It cannot be argued that the scope 
of the need for equal accommodations legislation is any less than that 
which has produced the existing legislation in the labor-management area 
Hence, i«. ia imperative that the term "substantial" be deleted from the 
pending legislation and that its scope be made coextensive with the full 
reach of the commerce power. 

It would appear from this analysis of congressional action in 

the labor-sanagement sphere that both Congress and the courts concur in 

the view expressed by Mr. Juatlce Rutledge that "We do not yet know how 

to define commerce with broadly Inclusive words or precision. We only know 

how tochip out the definition bit by bit,"* 1 and that "A democratic nation 

sust have a government endowed with powers sufficient to meet its external 

12 

and internal needs These today necessarily must be large." 

9 Ct. Bates v. City of Little Rock, 355 US 313 (1957); 

NAAC» v. Alabama, 357 U3 449 (1958). 

10 Cossunlst Party v. Subversive Activities Control Board, 

3w, Dm 1 93-95 

11 Rutledge, A Declaration of Lega l Faith 3 6 (1947). 

12 Id. at 76 






Congress surely recognizes the "internal need ' for 
federal legislation providing for equal public accommodations. 

And that it possesses the power *o enact an extensive and far 
reaching measure in this area is obi ious from the above analysis 
of its legislation in the labor-management area. 

That the denial of equal accommodations in restaurants 
theaters, hotels, motels, amusement parks and other places of 
public accommodation impedei. disrupt* inhibits and interferes 
with »he free flow of commerce is self evident. 

First, sucn denial impedes and adversely affects the 

Interstate travel of citizens whether for business or pleasure. 

That auch travel by persons is "commerce" within the meaning ol 
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the Commerce Clause is settled beyond question. 

Second, such denial affects and impedes the distriDution 
and sale of goods and commodities in commerce in that certain persons 
are Interfered with In their ability to buy and sell such commodities 
by reason of racial barriers 

fn summary *hen. it is abundantlv clear that the "Commerce 
Clause' and the "necessary and proper’ clause offer a solid foundation 
upon which equal accommodation legists'ion may be enac*ed by the 
Congress. 

A second but no less wor'ny basis upon which an equal 
accommodation law should be enac'ed is pursuant to the congressional 
power authorized in Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

It has been argued tnar in light of the Civil Rights cases 
of 1853** which held »he Civil Righ's Ac*; of 1875* 5 to be uncon¬ 
stitutional. Congress Is without authority to enact an equal 
accommodations law based upon its Four'eenth Amendment powers. 
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See Edwards v. California. 314 IS 160 >1941). 
109 VS 3. 

18 Stat. 335-36 




Such a view however ignores 80 years of constitutional 
development In which aanv ou'mnded constitutional doctrines have 
been discarded by the Supreme Court on the basis of changed 
economic and social circumstances. And just as a unanimous 1954 
Supreme Court oveiruled *he infamous "nepara'e but equal" doctrine*® 
of Plessy v. Ferguson >f so might a 1963 Coui *: decide that, the 1883 
decision is of no further vitality as a precedent and thereov revive 
the farsighted dissent of Mr. Justice Harlan in the Civil Rights 
cases. It should be recalled tnat ♦he memory of Mr. Justice Harlan 
was similarly honored in 1954 when his dissent in Plessy was fully 
vindicated in the school desegregation cases 

Moreover 1 * in onlv bv the exercise of an assumed power 
•hat Congress may ever de*ermine whe'her such power actjallv exists. 

And particularly where congressional authority is clear under *he 
Commerce Clause, for Congress *o add the Fourteenth Amendment as a 
second string to i*a legislative bow hardly constitutes legislative 
irraap insibility. And that C>ngie»s mav enact a measure on the 
authority of sore than one constitutional power is well settled. 

Further to rely -pon *he power ot »he 1 )ur*een*h Amendment 
would be giving deserved lecogni'ion to a grant of au'hontv designed 
to protect Negroes irom s+a e action which deprives them of equal 
protection and due process of law. 1o the argument that "state action" 
is absent in the denial of equal accon xlations in private facilities 
open to the public it need only be said that in an age of mounting 
governmental regulation over the commercial sphere of life, the states 
have obviously "become involved" in the operation of public accommo* 
da’ions licensed regula*ed and supported bv their agencies. Ihe 
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Brown v. Board ol Educ. 347 IS 483 
163 US 537. 



private property" concepts which were the basis for the Supreme Court's 
refusal in 1883 to give necessary scope to the Fourteenth Amendment's 
guarantees, cannot today remain dispositive of the question. No 
reason appears why our presently constituted Supreme Court would 
decline to give controlling significance in equal protection cases 
to the "public interest" considerations it finds dispositive in 
economic due process cases. It should also be noted that Mr. Justice 
Douglas has already expressed the view in a concurring opinion* that, 
'...there is hardly any private enterprise that does not feel the 
pinch of some public regulation - from price control, to health and 
lire inspection, to zoning, to safety measures, to minimum wages 
and working conditions, to unemployment insurance. When the doors of a 
business are open to the public, they must be open to all regardless 
of race if apartheid is not to become engrained in our public places...' 

Finally, to argue that the spectre of a near-discredited 
1883 decision, which may very well fall of its weight in the October 
1963 Supreme Court Term, 19 should inhibit the Congress in its exercise 
of power under the Fourteenth Amendment, is to ignore the teachings 
>1 recent congressional history. One need only turn again to Congress 
exercise of authority in the labor-management field, to prove that 
Congress usually has not been reticent in the implementation of 
lta power. 

In 1933 Congress enacted the National Industrial Recovery 
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Act aimed in part at promoting collective bargaining, the workers' 
rlgh* to self-organization, and Industrial peace. Yet when a 
Supreme Court majority, more Imbued with "the social statics of 

18 Lombard v^ Louisiana, 31 LW 4476, 4480 (1963) 

19 See Griffin v. Maryland, No. 6, In the Supreme Court of 
the United States, October Term, 1963. 

20 48 Stat. 198 




Hr. Herbert Spencer" than with an understanding of the complexities 

of modern industrial life, held the N.l.R.A. unconstitutional, 21 Congress 

did not feel itaelf constrained to defeat the Wagner Act. In fact, 

in little more than two months following the demise of the N.l.R.A., 

the National Labor Relations Act was enacted on July 5, 1935, containing 

policies and procedures which were even stronger than those which had 

been contained the N.l.R.A. And in 1935, notwithstanding the N.l.R.A. 

decision, the constitutionality of the Wagner Act was upheld by a 

22 

somewhat newly composed Supreme Court. 

Certainly if the 1935 Congress was prepared to do battle 
with outmoded constitutional doctrines within two months of their 
announcement, this Congress should be prepared to do no less with 
an antiquated holding which dates back to the late nineteenth century. 


21 Schechter Poultry Corporation v. United States, 295 US 495 (1935) 



TITLE VI 


NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY ASSISTED 
PROGRAMS 

Title VI would authorize the withholding of federal funds 
from any program or activity that receives federal assistance, directly 
or indirectly, by way of grant, contract, loan, insurance, guarantee, 
or otherwise, when discrimination is found in such a program or 
activity . 

This title simply sanctions by legislation that which 
already exists in terms of executive power. 

The President's failure to withhold funds in a case of 
federally subsidized discrimination in public schools in Impacted 
areas has caused the Subcommittee of Education and Labor to report 
out favorably the Gill Bill, H.R. 6938. The Gill Bill would make 
mandatory the withholding of funds under the Impacted Areas Bill, 
Vocational Education Act, the National Defense Education Act, and the 
Library Services Act. 

The Gill Bill would eliminate the discretionary power 
presently vested in the President of the United States and would 
require the withholding of funds to the tune of $1,116,800,000 
in federal grants in aid to 11 States which are presently benefitting 
from federally-supported programs of racial discrimination. What 
assurance do we have that the President of the United States would 
exercise his discretionary power derived from legislative enactment any 
differently than that which is presently exercised under his power as 
Chief Executive. 

Let us look at the record and see what is happening today 
under executive authority. 

Even in the case of the Defense Department where there is 
an official program of non-discrimination, the Southern Regional 
Council reporta January 1961 that usually reliable sources have 
reported that "Gentlemen's Agreements" existed where military 
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Negro personnel ai e bouaed or tranaferred when their children reached 
achool age. The Southern Regional Council also reported that "federal 
property baa been deeded or leaned to achool boards for use aa school 
sites with the result that the facilities then become off-base or 
segregated. Moat of the southern off-base schools are segregated. 
Ilemantary, secondary, and vocational education grants under the iepacted 
areas program where the setter is left to the discretion of the 
Administrator, almost 100% segregated program follows. For example, 
regulations issued by the Office of Kducation state that educational 
opportunities must be available without discrimination because of race, 
creed, or color. However, there ia no administrative program of enforce¬ 
ment of this regulation. The result is that grants in fiscal I960 
for vocational education in which no vocational schools have been 
desegregated include: 


Alabama 

$1, 

, 063,459 

Arhsnsaa 


780,559 

Florida 


841,558 

Georgia 

1, 

,094,212 

Louisiana 


871,379 

Mississippi 


981,493 

South Caroline 


732,732 


Grants in tho form of scholarships, fellowships, and 
research and endowments to hospitals, universities, institutions 
have amounted to $2,989,100,000 in 19S9 (Tax Foundation, Facte 
and Figures on Government Finance, 1980-81, p. 91) 

With a few exceptions, there is no formal policy or aachinery 
to assure that these funds paid for by all taxpayers, will be used 
in a non-dlacriminstory manner. 
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Under the impacted program, the following 11 southern states 
received over $63 Million for their school systems in one year by the 
federal government and operating in an almost completely segregated 
program. 


State 

% of desegregation 

Texas 

1.21% 

Alabama 

0% 

Georgia 

0% 

Mississippi 

0% 

South Carolina 

0% 

Arkansas 

.107% 

Florida 

.013% 

Louisiana 

.0004% 

North Carolina 

.026% 

Tennessee 

.247% 

Virginia 

.099% 


With regard to the Guidance Training Program which is 
conducted for the purpose of training high school teachers and 
administrators who Identify and guide the talent of the nation's 
youth, federal funds in 1960 were not available to Negro teachers 
in 4 and possibly 6 of the 7 Southern states studied. The Civil 
Rights Commission report observed: 

"It is difficult to conclude that there is no 
talent of use to the Nation to be identified 
and developed among a group constituting 
31 per cent of the people of Alabama, 19 per 
cent of the people of Florida, 29 per cent of 
the people of Georgia, 42 per cent of the people 
of Mississippi, and 36 per cent of the people of 
South Carolina." 

National Science Foundation. In 1960 almost $4 million 
in federal funds were spent in 7 Southern states for higher 
educational institutes. All but 31.8% of the subsidized 
segregation. 

Research Grants and Contracts. The U. S. Office of 
Education reported that $750 million was spent in 1960 by the 
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federal government in lesearch projects in universities and research 
centera. This represents more than 70% of all funds spent for 
research and 86% of all such research in the physical sciences. 

In the 7 states studied by the Civil Rights Commission, it was 
found that 43% of all National Institute of Health grants and 41 % 
of all grants by the Atomic Energy Commission went to public 
institutions which refused admission to colored students. 

The Civil Rights Commission observed that 'ill other programs 
of higher education "the failure of the federal goveinment to 
give any consideration to the presence or absence of discriminatory 
practices by federally-supported institutions has the effect of 
supporting racial segregation and continuing the education and 
deprivation of those excluded from such institutions." 

It is clear from the foregoing that the President has 
done little or nothing in the use of his vast discretionary power 
to dste in the withholding of funds for the purpose of desegregation 
of the schools in the South 

The next question is if the President is to make use of this 
power under the proposed title, would funds be withheld solely 
for the purpose of effectuating policies of the Act or would 
possible abuses set in. and funds withheld are granted for the 
purpose of gaining political support on Administration programs? 

The discretionary power is so vast and so great that even 
the President of the United States questioned whether it should 
be used in the case of Mississippi when the U. S. Civil Rights 
Commission suggested that it cut off all funds from the State of 
Mississippi until it ceases subverting the constitution. At a 
preaa conference on April 24th. the President stated and I quote 
the following colloquy 

Q. "Mr. President, will you attempt to cut off federal 
aid to the State of Mississippi as proposed by your 
Civil Rights Commission 7 " 






The President "I don't have the power to cut off the 
•id in a general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission and 1 would think it would probably 
be unwise to give the President of the United States 
that kind of power because it could start in one state 
and for one reason >r another it might be moved to 
another state which was not measuring up as the President 
would like to see it measure up in one way or another " 


I recommend to the Committee the adoption of the mandatory 
featurea of the Gill Bill It is quite clear that its mandatory 
aapecta of the program does not neate unreasonable inflexibility 
aa mandatory requirements piesentlv exist in five different federal 
agenciea' resolutions 


1. The Department of Interior recently made federal 
land more available tor patks by reducing the sale 
price of land in the national forest reserve As a 
condition of purchase state and local governments will 
be required to agree to maintain such land open to 
public recreation without d iscr i mi t,a t ion Failure to 
do ao will cause the land to reveit to the federal 
government 

2 The Federal Home loan Bank Board by a resolution 

adopted on June- 1 1961 Resolution No 14656) made 

it a policy that membet banks not discriminate in the 
making of loans 

3 The Rural Fittttiflcation Administration has made it 

a condition of its loan contracts that the borrower agree 
to puraue a non discriminatory employment policy tREA 
loan contract firm ”1. (" Rev 9 30-53 

4 The Departments of Inteiioi and Agriculture and the 
Army Corps of Engineers have made it a requirement that 
anyone using land undet then jurisdiction, under a lease, 
license permit <t< must agier that such land will be 
uaed without discrimination 

5 The Office ol Vocational Rehabilitation and the Office 
of Education have bv irgula 1 ion prohibited discrimination 
in vocational programs assisted with federal funds t45 CFR 
10218 and 401 14 i25) 


In terma of imposing hardships on innocent people through 
the withholding of funds I might simplv i <ay that it is always 
a question of comparative hardships If you withhold the funds 
principally white students will suffer If you don t withhold 
the funds principally Negro students will suffer I think that 


the temper of the times cal* for a reversal in emphasis 



In conclusion, I would like to make a few general obser¬ 
vations , 

1. The temper of the times calls for statesmanship rather 
than partlaanahip in the handling of this, the most serious problem 
of tha present day. Disturbing Indeed is a record of partisanship 
and preaa agentry with this civil rights issue that has been so 
characteristic of this administration s approach to this problem. 

Tha Boat recent evidence of the Attorney General's using the civil 
rights laaue aa a political football should be found on page one 
of the July 19th issue of the Wall Street Journal in their Washington 
Wire coluan: 

"Brother Robert pushes President Kennedy to make an early 
civil rights speech in the deep South. The Attorney General argues 
a presidential appeal on the spot would help mobilize moderate opinion 
in Dixie. Anyway, he reasoned, it would be good politics in the 
Horth." 

2.It is true that the administration is pleading for a bi¬ 
partisan approach: Yet can It really expect bl-partlsanshlp in the 
face of auch ruthless partisanship as has been evidenced by the 
Attorney General? 

Iven the Attorney General's appearance before this Committee 
led Congressman John Lindsay of New York to say: 

"I aa quite deeply disturbed, Hr. Attorney General, that 
you have never bothered to read this very Important legislation that 
waa carefully drafted and introduced by four of us on the minority 
aide long before the Administration saw fit to take any position on 
this subject at all." 

3. The vast powers that are being requested by the Adminis¬ 
tration give serious rise to whether or not such broad discretion 
should be granted by the Congress to a politically motivated Adminis¬ 
tration . 

Hie Attorney General has been thought of as the politician of 
the administration and it has been rumored he will resign after the 



first of the year to assume his responsibilities In directing his 
brother's caapalgn. 

With all due respect to the Attorney General's position and 
hla Interest In the civil rights Issue, may I humbly suggest that the 
greatest service 5e could perform In promoting a truly bl-partlsan 
policy In this Congress on the Issue of civil rights Is public announce 
ment that he will resign as Attorney General to assume the duties for 
which he seems to be so Ideally suited. 

I trust whether the Attorney General heeds this gratuitous 
suggestion or not, the merits of the pending legislation be considered 
separate and apart from the personalities Involved. 



EXHIBIT: 



NON-DISCRIMINATION CLAUSES CONTAINED IN TEAMSTER CONTRACTS 


1. Local 210 It Air Condi t loning, Inc. Agreement , 21st day 
of October. I960, Article VIII, page three of Agreement : 

"The Employer agrees not to discriminate against any 
employer because of Union activity or because of the 
lack thereof, or because of race color or creed. 

2. Franklin Baker Division. General Foods Corporation, Local 
560. March 24. I960, Section XVI - Discrimination and 
Intimidation: Page 14 

"The Company and its representatives shall not discrimi¬ 
nate against any employee on account of Union affiliation, 
or on account of any legitimate Union activity. The Union, 
its officers and members shall not Intimidate or coerce 
employees into joining the Uni«n or continuing their member¬ 
ship therein. 

"It is mutually agreed that neither the Company nor the 
Union will discriminate against employees because of 
race color, or creed.” 

3. Toledo Dockmen Agreem<nt . March 4 1962. between AfcP Tea 

Company and Local 20. IBT Article VI. Section 4, page 6. 

"No employee shall be discriminated against because 
of Union activities, race, creed, color or national origin.” 

4. Local 239. IBT and Automotive Parts Distributors Association, Inc., 
September 29, 1958. See also agreement April 30. 1962. See 
Article XX, page 35. 

"Neither the Union nor a Member Employer shall discriminate 
against any employee because of race, color, creed, religious 
beliefs.natlonalitv. union activity or the refusal to 
participate therein, and no favoritism based upon such factors 
shall motivate any Member Employer in connection with 
promotions, upgrading, apprenticeship or job training 
programs, transfers, shift assignments, layoffs or rehiring." 

5. Local 1145 . A Union of Honevwell Employees. Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company, February 1. 1962. Section 4, 

Article 111, page 8. 

"The Company shall not discilminate against any employee 
on the basis of arbitrary or capricious action or by 
reason of sex, race, creed, color, national origin, 
sesbership in the Union, or Union activities authorized 
by the terms of this Agreement. The Union or its 
members shall not intimidate or coerce employees into 
membership in the Union. The Companv or its employees 
shall not engage in anti-union activities which in themselves 
create discord or lack of harmony.” 

6. Minneapolis Automobile Dealers Association and Local 974, 

April 16. 1963. Article XII. Section 1. Page 5 

"The provisions of this contract shall be applied to 
all employees without discrimination on account of sex, race, 
color, creed, or national origin. No employee shall be in 
any way discriminated against for giving information or 
testifying concerning alleged violation of this Agreement." 







REPORT OF THE DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS COMMITTEE 
TEAMSTERS LOCAL UNION 688 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 

FOR THE YEARS 
1952 1954 1956 

1952 Report 

The beginning of 1951 was a low-water mark for the Democratic 
Rights of Members Corns it tee -- both in membership and activity. 

However, during the yrar the committee was doubled in size 
as a result of a series of short talks made by our members to 
various Unit Stewards meetings and classes. In these talks we 
explained the purposes and activities of our committee that the 
Democratic Rights Committee exists to see that every member gets 
a fair shske on the job. in the union, and in the Community. 

The activities as well as the size of the committee increased 
greatly. One of the main projects was to assist in every possible 
way to end the undemonitic practice of segregation in the public 
achools. We sent telegram* and night letters in support of House 
Bill 135 to members of the State Legislatare. This bill would, if 
passed, have ended segregation in the schools. 

We also drew up the plan which all delegates have in their kit 
entitled "Preparing For An Integrated Public School System." This 
plan assumes that segregation will soon end and that we must plan 
now for an intelligent and orderly change. The plan details the 
reasons why we think segregation will end and makes eight recommend¬ 
ations for integration. 

Also the committee expressed it- toncein to Congressman 
Karaten that the (then) new draft Dill did not contain the G.I. 

Bill of Rights for returning servicemen. The Congressman assured 
ua that he would press for the G.I. Bill. 

The committee set up a subcommittee to protect those members 
who are brought before the Executive Board on charges. Ted Hill 
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and Jim O'Donnell served on this subcommittee. They made sure that those 
charged knew of what they were charged and the proper procedures and that 
the Executive Board did not violate the By-Laws. 

The year 1951 was one of the best in terms of getting the 
Anti-Diacnmination clause in our contracts. At the beginning of the 
year about 5.100 workers were covered by this clause. At the end 
of the year more than 6.000 were protected. The employees of only 
thirty-one (31) companies now under contract with Local 688 are not 
covered by thia clause which provides that "the employer shall not dis¬ 
criminate against any employee, or applicant for employment, because 
of Union membership, race, creed, color, or national origin." 

The Anti-Discrimination clauses were better enforced once they 
were achieved. For example, in one surgical supply house, the contract 
containing the anti-bias clause for the first time was signed late in 
October. Early in December a Negro who had Seniority bid on a job as 
order-filler and was up-graded in accordance with the contract. 

1954 Report 

The Committee on Democratic Rights serves a basic functional 
purpose within the structure of the Local Union. It is a watch-dog 
Committee in the area of human rights and intra-union democracy. When 
it was established four years ago, as a permanent standing Committee 
of the Union the committee issued the following memborandum to all shop 
stewards 

"The enormous growth in size of this union has made it 
necessary to create the Democratic Rights Committee so that every member 
has a court of appeals if his rights are infringed by stewards, officers, 
staff members, government officials, private citizens or anyone else. 

"If any member feels that he is discriminated against within 
the Union or in the shop, he should of course report such discrimination 
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to his steward, and if necessary to his chief steward in the same manner 
as all other grievances. But he should know that if he does not get 
satisfaction through the usual channels, he has the right to appeal 
to the Committee on Democratic Rights. The committee would also 
welcome reports of discrimination m tne community at large, which must 
be eliminated through political action and the creation of a more 
democratic climate of opinion.” 

A major continuing project of the committee is its efforts 
to have incorporated in all contracts, a Fair Employment Practice 
Clause which seeks to eliminate discriminatory hiring practices in 
688 shops. To date approximately 72 percent of the membership is 
covered by contracts which contain such a provision. 

The Committee is currently concerned with another area of 
discrimination, and that is discrimination against women in the 
establishment of rates of pay and separate seniority rosters. 

Within the Community, the mijor continuing project has been 
in the field of public school education. Two years ago the Committee 
presented to the St. Louis Boaid of Education a series of proposals 
on preparing the Community for an intigiatid public school system. The 
proposals attracted nation-wide attention, and have been leprinted in 
several Educational Journals. Inform>1 meetings and discussions 
have been held with representatives of the School Board on these 
proposals and the Committee is now planning to bring its original report 
up-to-date, based on recent developments. 

During the year, the Committee had Introduced, through State 
Senator Robert Pent land, a State Fair Employment Practices Bill patterned 
after the New York State measure. The pi imary purpose of the Bill 
was Educational and to driw attention to a difficult and tedious problem. 
Many Church groups and Community oiganizations appeared before the 
Committee in support of the Bill. While the Bill failed to receive the 
support of a majority of the Senate Committee, a great deal of education was 
accomplished. 
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1956 Report 

The Committee on Demociatic Rights has worked endlessly 
and faithfully since its creation six (6) years ago in Local 688. 

We have some fruitful gains to leport in the field of Hum.in Rights 
and intra-union democracy which is the primary function of the 
Committee. 

In the year of 1951 the Committee m*de an all-out effort 
in support of House Bill 135 in the State Legislature. House Bill 
135 if passed would eliminate the undemocratic practice of segregation 
in the Public School System. The committee on Democratic Rights of 
Local 688 being very sincere in its function, drew up eight .8) 
recommendations which were presented to the Board of Education as 
proposals of how desegregation would be workable. These recommendations 
attracted nationwide attention and they were also reprinted in several 
educational Journals. Sever il inform. 1 meetings were held with 
represent itives of the Board of Education. After intensive work, the 
Committee is happy to report thit St. Louis was one of the first cities 
to desegregate its public schools with the use of some of the recommend¬ 
ations of Local 688 after the Inlted States Supreme Court decision was 
made. 

All member® who feel they are dinerinun»ted against should 
have their complaint processed as any Union shop grievance. The 
Committee on Democratic Rights also serves as a watch-dog committee in 
the area of anti-dlscrlmin it ion clause - in Locil 688 contracts. These 
clauses seek to eliminate discriminatory hiring practices and discrimination 
of rates of pay and separate seniority rosters. 

On the city government level the Committee is working on 
grievance concerning anti-discrimination in city contracts given out to 
private Industry. Pending in the Board of Aldermen is a Public 
Accommodation Bill which was endorsed by the Committee and Local 688 
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Stewards Council, which would m<ke it a misdemeanor for anyone to 
discriminate against anyone in Public places. The Committee has 
worked very hard on this bill. Bro. Zagn and members have appeared 
before the Aldermatic Committee and other civil groups to further the 
passage of this bill. It still lies in the Legislative Committee of 
the Board of Aldeimen. We hope we will be successful in getting this 
bill passed. 

On the State levc . several bills were introduced in the field 
of democratic rights which we supported. House Bill 201. which died in 
the House Committee, dealt with the creation of a Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion whose aims were to (1■ foster muiuol understanding and respect among 
all racial, religious and ethnic gioup- m *ne state. and (21 encourage 
equality of treatment for and pievent discrimination against any racial, 
religious and ethnic groups cr its members. 

House Bill 275 which died in the houne Committee was anti¬ 
discrimination in public place, wi ich \eiy mmiur to the one Introduced 
in the City. 

House Bill 234 which pi«**d the house and died in the Senate 
Committee would make it a misdemeanor to discriminate in state employment 

House Bill 491 which was defeated in the House on final passage 
would have made it unlawful for any <mployee. tmployei or lioor organiza¬ 
tion to diacrimlnate against anyone because of race, creed, color or 
national origin. This is the same bill intioduced by Senator Pentland in 
1953. It was patterned after the New York law. 
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EDITORIAL 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
January 28, 1952 


A Union Plan For The Schools 


The AFL. Warehouse It Distribution Workers' Union, Local 688 has 
presented St. Louia with a program looking to an orderly transition 
from racial segregation to integration in our public school system - 
when and if existing legal barriers are torn down. 

The union s report is based on the assumption that the days of racial 
segregation in the public schools here are numbered It points out 
that a suit brought against the Board of Education are appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court conceivably could result in an order 
ending segregation This being the case, reason dictates that the 
City should be prepared for the change, the union feels. 

But it. also believes careful conditioning is necessary if the change 
is to be quiet and orderly. To that end, the union has drawn an 
eight point program for consideration by the School Board the 
essence of which is the encouragement of interracial participation 
in school activities in many areas where it is possible under the law. 

These include mixed participation in certain athletic events the 
racial integration of teachers in those schools located in inter¬ 
racial neighborhoods and the establishment of a required high 
school course in human relations among other things. 

The union admits ita plan is not perfect in detail and is soliciting 
comments and constructive criticisms It hopes in this way that 
weaknesses can be brought to light, and that suggestions for improve¬ 
ments might be forthcoming 

This attitude should commend itself to the community generally and to 
the School Board in particular The program is concrete, but far 
from flexible. As auch it deserves mature s*udy and consideration 
in every section of the community, and particularly by the Board 
of Education 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
RESOLUTION ON RANDOLPH CENSURE 

DECEMBER 6, 1961 


The General Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters deplores the resolution adopted by the recent meeting 
of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO which censured A. Philip 
Randolph and charged him with bearing the major” responsibility 
for the "gap that has developed between organized labor and the 
Negro community.” 

This motion of censure is a gross injustice to a labor 
leader who has done more than anyone else in the labor movement 
to maintain its integrity and unity in the fight for the complete 
integration of Negro and white workers in the house of labor, 
who has struggled tirelessly, courageously and consistently for 
this goal. 

This injustice is particularly shocking in view of the 
fact that no measure of equal force has ever been adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council against any leaders of AFL-CIO affiliates 
which continue to maintain Jim Crowism in their organizations. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters recognizes that 
the American labor movement has made greater advances in organizing 
and in improving the living standards of Negroes than any other 
voluntary, public organization or Institution in this country. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters together with 
many others who also champion both the labor movement and civil 
rights, categorically rejects the charges leveled against that 
diatinguished advocate of trade unionism and human brotherhood, 

A. Philip Randolph. 


/a/ James. R. Hoffa 


/s/ John F. English 




Exchange of Correspondence Between 
General President Hoffa 
and 

Representatives of the President's 
COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
fros April 10, 1962. to July 3, 1963 


In which 

the Teaasters Union offers to support 
the President’s "Plans for Progress” Prograa 


and Is refused by the President's 
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April 10, 1962 



The Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson 
flea President of the United States 
of America 

Chairman, The Preaidant'a Coeaittee 
on Iqual Employment Opportunity 
Washington 25, l). C. 

Dear Hr. Vice Preeident: 

It ie ay underatanding that the President'a 
Coaaittee on Iqual laployaent Opportunity la develop¬ 
ing Plana for Progress for labor unlona. Inasmuch be 
the policies and practices of the International Brother¬ 
hood of Teaaatere eith respect to eaployaent opportuni¬ 
ties has been and sill continue to be in complete con¬ 
formity eith the policies and objectives of the Commit¬ 
tee, ee el11 be pleased to support the eork of the Coa¬ 
aittee in every respect. In addition, ee respectfully 
requeat an early confersncs eith a member of your ataff 
to develop a Plan for Progress to cover our union. 

Respectfully yours, 


Jaaea R. Hoffa 
General President 

JRH non 
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THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EOUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNIT' 

waihinoton < 1 . o.c. 


April 17, 1962 


Dear Mr. Hoffai 

Thla *111 •ckoofladgi racolpt of your 
lvttwr of April 10, 1962 *ddr****d to th* Vic* 
Praaldant, Th* Coaaltte* baa thla aattar undir 
cod* Id*ra11 on and *111 b* In coaaunlcatlon with 
you. 

-•1 ac* r*l y, 

' ^ u L. ^ 

Joan 0. F*lld 

Executive Director 


Mr. Jaiaa K. lloffa 
Oanaral Praildant 

International Brotherhood of T*aa*t*ra 
2601 Truabull A**nu* 

Datrolt 16, Michigan 







Tha Honorable Jerry R. Holleaan 
View Chalraaa, The President's Coaalttee 
on Equal Eaployaant Opportunity 
Departaent of Labor Building 
14th Straat and Conatltutlon Avenue,N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Daar Hr. Holleaan: 

It la ay understanding that tha President'a Coaalttaa 
oa Equal Eaployaant Opportunity la davaloplng Plana 
for Prograaa for labor unlona. Inaaauch aa tha 
policies and practices of the International Brother¬ 
hood of Teaaatora with respect to eaployaant oppor- 
tunltlaa haa been and will continue to be In coaplete 
conforalty with the policies and objectives of the 
Coaalttaa, we will be pleaaed to support tha work 
of the Coaalttaa In every respect. In addition, we 
respectfully requeat an early conference with a aeaber 
of your ataff to develop a Plan for Prograaa to cover 
our union. 


Respectfully youra, 


JEH/alb 


Jaaea R. Hof fa 
General President 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 

WA R£HOUS£M£N 6t HELPERS 
OF AMERICA 

ANO PRINCIPAL OFFICE 1*01 TRUMBULL AVENUE, DETROIT IE MICHIGAN 


WASHINGTON of»ICI OT 
• JAMES R. HOFFA • 

OCNCAAI IHVC'INl 

13 LOUISIANA AVI . N W 
WASHINGTON t, D C 


Juno 1, 1962 


Tht Praaldant 
Tha Whit* House 
Vaahington 26, D. C. 

Hr. Praaldant: 

Hncloaad art coplaa of a aalf-axplanatory lattar, 
datad April 10, 1962, addraaaad to flea Praaldant Johnaon, 
and a lattar, datad Hay 11, 1962, to Hr. Hollaaan, than 
flea Cbainaaa of tha Praaldant'a Coaailttaa on Zqual Kaploy- 
aaat Opportunity, in which X atatad that tha pollciaa and 
prnctlcnn of tha lntarnatlonal Hrotharhood of Taanatara 
alth raapact to aaployaant opportualtlaa hava baan and will 
contlnuw to bw in coaplata coaforalty with thw pollciaa 
and objactlwaa of your Coaalttoa and that our Onion will ba 
plaaaad to aupport tha work of thw CoMlttww in awary rwapoct. 

Wa again raapaotfully raquaat an aarly confaranca 
with a ataff aaiabar of tba Coaalttoa to davalop a Plan for 
Prograaa to cowar our Union. 

Raapactfully youra, 


Jaaaa A. Hoffa 

Qanaral Praaldant 

JM: non 
Bncloauraa 
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THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

WASHINGTON *9. D C. 


5 June 1962 


Mr. James R. Hoffs, General Presidei 
International Brotherhood of Teamatera 
2801 Trumbell Avenue 
Detroit 16, Michigan 

Dear Mr. Hof fa: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 11 
addreaacd to Jerry R. Holleman. Aa 1 previously in¬ 
formed you, we expect to be in communication with 
you on thia matter in the not too distant future. 


Sincerely yours, 




THI PRESIDENT 8 COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

WASHINGTON II. D.C. 


Auiua t 8, 1962 


Dssr Hr. Hof fa i 


Your rmot lattar to tbs Prsaidant baa bssn 
forsardsd to ay offles for raply. 

Tbs Coialttss Is cootlnulni lta plan for tbs 
dsTslopasnt of an approprlata adaptation of 
tha Plans for Prograaa progrsn for trada 
ualona. Aa tbaaa plana davalop, you nay bs 
aura you alii ba lnforaad by tbs Coanlttaa. 


Sli\Mraly , 





i<Jt ,v. 

John 0. Pai|^ 
Exacutlva Dlractor 


Hr. Janas R. Hoffa 
Oanaral Praaldaat 

latarnational Brothsrhood of Tasaatara, 

Cbauffaura, larahoussaan and Halpsra of Aaarlca 
29 Louisiana Avanua, N. W. 

■aabiagton 1, D. C. 







INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 

■ WAREHOUSEMEN fit HELPERS 
OF 

MAIM AMO MIMCIML OrrtCI. ItOt tNUMAUlU. AVIIHUC. OiiiaOIT 1*. MICHIGAN 


• JAMll I. HOf»A • 

NMMi IMVMIH 
M UMNKAOA <«t. N« 

- • NCVOm ». a c 

Mot aa bar 20, 1962 


Br. lobart L. Toy lor 
Baoeutlvo Tien Chalraun 
Tbi Praaldaot'a Comlttoa os 
Bqual kplojMit Opportunity 
Dapartannt of Labor Bulldlnc 
14tb Itroot % Coootltotloa Avnnua, I. V. 
Vaahlagton, D. C. 


Door Hr. Taylor: 


It Lo our oadorotandlnc that oa lovaabar 16, 
IMS you otatod to a aouupapor raportar that 
tha rannon tbo Intornatlonal Brotborbood of 
Tvaaatara did aot partlolpato with 100 national 
train ualoao la olgolnf pladgoo to allalnato 
aaplopaant dinerlalautloa wan that our Ualoa 
bad not ooutaotoA tbo Praoldnnt'a Coaalttaa. 

I would appraolata It wary nucb if you would 
adwloo un wbatbar you aada auob a atataaant. 

Va oaaoot bollova that you did. 


■y lattor datnd April 10, 1902, addraoond to Tlon 
P raoldaat Johaaoa, 1 atatnd that tba pollolao 
and praotloaa of our Union with raapaot to aaploy- 
■ont opportunltlao baa boon aad will coatlnun to 
bn la coaplata oonforaity with tbn poliolaa and 
objnotlrno of tbn Proaldnnt'a Cooalttnn aad that wa 
would bn plnaond to aupport tbn Coaalttaa In nwnry 
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lovMbtr 20, 1902 
Mr. lobart L. Tiylor 


rHptot. Is addition, 1 requeatad an e- rly coa- 
faraaoa with a ataff aaaibar to dawelop i> Plan 
for Progreae to cowar our Union. Kxecutlwe 
Diractor John 0. Flald, by lattar dated *pr11 17, 
1902, adwlaed mm that the Coaalttaa had the aattar 
uadar coaalderntIon :«nd would ba la communication 
with aa. By lattar d- ted May 11, 1902, to the 
▼laa Chairman Hollem«n, I raatatad the poaltloa 
of our Union with roapact to aaployaent opportunltiaa 
aad agala raquaatad an early conference to dawelop 
a Plaa for Progreea to cowar our Union. By letter 
dated June 5, 1902, Mr. Flald adwlaod raw that the 
Coaalttaa ex pec tad to ba l.i communic< tlon with aa 
la tba aot-too-diatant future. By p latter dated 
Juae 1, 1902, to the Prealdent, which wiia placed In 
tba wall on June B, 19*32, 1 agile atated our poaltlon 
aad again requaatad an early conference. Mr. Field, 
by lattar dated Auguat 8, 1902, adwlaed that the 
Coeielttee aaa continuing lta plane for the develop¬ 
ment of aa appropriate adaptation of the Plana for 
Prograaa program for truda uniona and that aa thaae 
plaaa dawelop, 1 could be aura that 1 would be 
laforaed by the Coealttee. Thin wua the luat com¬ 
ama lea tlon I hjwe recelwed froa the Comalttee 


Regardleaa of ehether you hawe mnda the atatenant 
attributed to you, It le the hope of our Union th t, 
laaamuoh aa you h&we at long laat heon aucceaaful 
la perauadlag AFt -CIO afflliatea to accord coopem- 
tioe to the Coaailtee, tha Comalttee may now be 
willing to grant equal opportunity to our U ilon to 
alga a pledge ngaliet dlacrlalnatlon which ur Union 
would hawe been willing to algn aa loig ago .a 
4 pr 11, 19S2. 


I 
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lovMbtr 30, 1*63 
Hr. Hobart L. Taylor 


Deeplte the way la which tha Coeelttae haa dealt 
with our Ualoa, w* will contluua to aupport the 
work of tha Coealtte* la ovary raapact, and wa 
agala reepectfully raquaat a conference with a 
■eeber of your ataff to arrange for the execution 
of a pledge by our Union. 


Seapectfuliy your*, 


Janaa R, Hof fa 
General Praaldent 


JRH: JCS// • 


I 





I NT CRN AT t O N A L BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


CHAUFFEURS * WAREHOUSEMEN fle HELPERS 


OP AMERICA 

MAIM AMO PMlMCIPAt. OfPICI. 1 A 01 TRUMAIJUL AVSNUC OKTROIT I A. MICHIOAM 


• MMMKM OWl(l Of 

• I AMIS • HOMA • 

MNNAI NtVMNf 

M IOU9UANA AVI . M W 
WASMMOtOH I. | C 


February 11, 1903 



■r. Aebert L. Taylor 
leaeutlaa Tlaa Chalnaao 
Tha Preeldeat’a Ceaaittae on 
Bfual Baployaaot Opportualty 
■aahlagtoe 13, D. C. 

Saar Mr. Taylor: 

la tba aaaa af aaelal Juatlca, fair play and 
•oaama teeaacy, 1 rafiaal a reply to ay latter of lovaa- 
bar M, 1111. 

Tary truly youra, 


Jfeaoa R. Hoffa 
Oeaerel Preaident 

Jtlnoo 


A 




THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

WAtHINOTON tS. O.C. 


MAR 1 1963 


Hr. Jaaes R. Hoff* 

General President 

International Brotherhood of Teaasterk, 

Chauffeurs, Warehnuaera 6 Helpers 
of Aaierlca 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington i, D.C. 

Dear Sir: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
February 11, 1963, and earlier comnunlcations. 

Hr. Taylor has asked ae to inform you that the 
stataaent attributed to hla, with respect to the 
reasons why your union had not signed a Plan for 
Fair Practices, was not accurate. He has never 
stated to a newspaper reporter that the Teamster's 
Union had not contacted the President's Committee. 

Sincerely yours. 


John C. Felld 
Executive Director 






I NT€. RN ATIO NAl. BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
CHAUFF€URS • WAREHOUSEMEN flc HELPERS 


OF AMERICA 

I i P ICK, net '"PIJMIUIX UtTNOlt IK micmuun 


• jamis a. moma « 

OIMIAl M1PMN* 

M IOUIWAPU AVI . M • 
WAtNINOTON i. a c. 


July 9, IMS 



The loeorable London B. Johnson 
Vies Prssldsst of ths United States 
VaehlS|toe 25, D. C. 

Dear Hr. Tice President: 

It le by nos apparent that the President's 
Committee os Iqaal laployaaat Opportunity 
baa dacldad that the International Brother¬ 
hood of Teaastera does aot exist for the 
purpose of signing a Plan for Pair Practices. 

A stannary reading of the enclosed correspond¬ 
ence aakee thia coaaluaion inescapable. In 
agf Judgaast such conduct coaatltutee noother 
chapter la the ooatlnulag vendetta which the 
Kennedy Adnlalatratlon la carrying out ag.ilnet 
the Taaaatera Union. It la Boat unfortunate 
that in thin Instance auch reprisal cases ut 
the eapanse of a progma to prosote equal 
esployaent opportunity. 

lance, in the light of the resistance which 
this Union has encountered fros the President's 
Coastttee we have decided that any furthar 
efforts would be futile. Uowewwr, this will 
advlae that the International Brotherhood of 
Teasatera will continue its policy of non- 
dlacrlalnatlon an it has in the pant and will 
continue to exert its beet efforts to prosote 
equullty of eaploysent opportunity. In thin 




Tkt Hoeorabla Lgadon B. Johaaoa 
P*|« tvo 
July 1, 1963 


eoanaetloo 1 it aaoloalag a copy of ad 
adltorlrl appaarlag la tha Juaa 1963 
iaaua of Tha lataroatloaal Taaaatar ’ 
ahloh aiora fally aata forth tha poaltloa 
of tha Taaaatara Ualoa oa tha quaatloa 
of raalal aqa&llty. 

▼ary truly youra, 


Joaaa B. Hoffa 
Oaaarr1 Praaldaat 

JHB/alfet 

Baoloatiraa 

Caplaa toi Tha Hoaortbla V. Willard Wirt* 

Tha Hoaorabla Adaa Clayton Powell 

Tha Hoaorable J aaa Rooaawalt 

Mr. J; aaa Paraar 

Mr. J*aaa foraa n 

Mr. Harbart Hill 

Tha Rawaraad M rtla Luthar King 

Mr. Phillip RiDdolph 


I 




Mtiiog* ham tha Pratidanl 


But One Moral Choice 


it ha*. Ken a long time since anyone 
in this country has fought to obtain 
rights with the same vigor and spirit 
the American Negro now utilizes in 
Peking what is rightfully his 

Not since the I'JVU when labor 
battled with s>>mpany goon- on the 
streets of Detroit for decent wage- and 
dignity on the job ha- this country 
witm-s'd revolulM>n such a- the one 
which is -weeping the South and 
threatens to erupt in the North 

I can understand why an Attorney 
(iencral with Bobbie Kennedy's men 
tality and background would fail to 
understand the civil rights hght of the 
Negro. as a leading Negro author has charged Bat I 
can't for a moment comprehend the working nun who 
has anything but understanding and encouragement l"i 
the American Negro (specially should we exj\st 
guidance and encouragement from out older members 
who once had to hght for ngh.s we nice, I aka lor 
granted 

Any labor leader worth his -alt -hould reeogni e that 
the Negro today is heing frustrated by the mie 
methods which were used to hght unionization in the 
IVlt/’s We've all run up against anti-picketing ordi 
nances, agamst the court injunction which fo basic 
peaceful assembly against polic. whose mental m.ikeup 
vs as symbolized by the riot stick he carried in hie 
Cienched and irrational hst 

Ths-w ar-. not much different from the frustrations 
incurred by Ncgr»»cs in the South. -ith th« po able 
exception that tyrants has. touml th.it a k -Jfcfp- c.tn 
do the wt»rk formerly pei formal hv Pinkeitnn deta 
tlvC' 

But how much more ret'iicd we are in the North 
with our subtle ways than ■- the plantation tv|H. of dii- 
crimination 

All we need do is ask ourselves who makes up the 
majority in the sast poe-N of unemployed, say in 
Detroit, and we shamefully mud admit that it is the 
American Negro Who is hardest hit by the curse of 
automation when the employer looks upon new tech 
nolog) simply as a labor cost-cutting device the 
American Negro ans! other minority groups 

Look around and sec who is employed at the dirty 
service jobs which pay the hast Li*’k around and sec 
who holds the good paying jobs in the country, and 
who has no opportunity at these jobs because of color 
I ook at the nation x slums and see who lives in the 
cities rat infested flats -and check the color of the 
landlord - -kin who pnckcis the exorbitant r ! 

1 hen -top and examine come first-hand knowledge 
you all have if you belong to (he working class of people 



in this nation Regardless of the color 
of our skin, wc all get that hungry 
feeling in the same place when there 
isn t enough food to go around. W’c all 
hurt in the same place when wc know 
lhat as head of a household we cannot 
provide for our families One who has 
experienced that can understand how 
hillcrncss lakes the place of hope if 
such deprivation is because of ones 
color It's not much different than the 
bitterness in the .AO's of one who 
found himself blacklisted because he 
carried a union card in hi- pocket 
and could find no job to support his 
family. 

Vice President Lyndon Johnson has -aid: "Until 
justice is blind to color, until education is unaware of 
iace. until opportunity is unconcerned with the color 
of nu n s skins, emancipation will be a proclamation 
but not a fact ' 

the A«'n York l'im?\ has editorially taken the At¬ 
torney (icneral to task for laughing at the proposal 
that his brother, the President, accompany Negro 
students to the campus tl'nivcrsitv of Alabama) and 
ce that they arc enrolled 

Peace Coips Director Sargent Shrivcr has said that 
If wc as citizens, and as a Nation, can commit our- 
svlvcs to the solution of this problem, then it can be 
solved If we don't, government can never solve it " 

in the Icamstcrs can pride ourselves in one fact 
there arc no Jim Crow local unions in this organiza¬ 
tion lo claim (hat an International Union of 1 
million members is entirely free from discrimination 
would be ihe height of naivete, indeed, but in the make¬ 
up of our l«*cal unions, man is judged on his trade 
union philosophy and his dedication to the struggle 
-not bv Color 

Act, this is not nearly enough. I want to take this 
opportunity to urge all Icamster members—in this 
time when Negroes have become angry Americans— 
to let brotherhood be their guide 

As the world's largest union, we have but one moral 
choice—to guard that bigotry and prejudice do not 
hinder us in our light against economic and social 
problems which plague all human beings—regardless 
of race, color or creed 


Tha Inlarnationat Tumatw 




STATEMENT BY ALBERT FUENTES, JR. 

STATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PASO OF TEXAS 
(Political Association of Spanish-Speaking Organizations) 


During the debates, discussions, publicity, etc. of 
civil rights and civil rights legislation, it is rather amusing 
and yet it is also sad that there is so great a lack of under¬ 
standing of some of the problems in our United States. 

Civil rights haB been spotlighted as an attempt to 
bring equal rights and opportunity to Negroes. All one sees in 
printed reports or on TV is the solution to the Negro problem. 

Civil rights may mean the unshackeling of the Negro 
in the South or in those areas where he is discriminated, but, 
it also means affording true freedom to Americans of Mexican des¬ 
cent in Texas and the Southwest United States. For here, in these 
areas, the American of Mexican descent, or Latin-American, or 
the Spanish-speaking citizen or whatever you would call him, haB 
a problem of discrimination that equals the Negro's problem 
in the South. 

It would be impossible to document all of the gross 
inequities exercised against the American citizen of Mexican 
descent merely because he was Latin in this brief statement. 

I might say that some progress has been made over the years. But 
it has been done by giving of blood, and sweat, a chore that 
should not be necessary when our Constitution guarantees these 
rights. But these edlctn have not been respected and, therefore, 
necessitated many court battles and demonstrations. We feel 
proper civil rights legislation could put an end to the personal 
financial sacrifice the private citizen must go through to insure 
his right as an American citizen. 




I will try, as briefly as possible, to cite some of the 
problems and desired solutions that we feel will help solve the 
existing situation in respect to the denial of civil rights to 
Americana of Mexican descent. 

TITLE I - VOTING RIGHTS 

In referring to the problems of Americans of Mexican de¬ 
scent, I will restrict myself to Texas, where I am more familiar, 
but point out that this situation exists in proportion where the 
Spanish-speaking populations exist in numbers. 

The Spanish-speaking population of Texas is one-fifth of 
the total population of the State, in the Southern belt of the 
State, the Spanish-speaking population will average out at about 
70 % of the population. 

However, here the percentages stop and reverse, for 
there are 25^ counties in Texas, each elects a County Judge, 

County Clerk, County Attorney or District Attorney, County 
Treasurer, County School Superintendent, Tax Assessor and Collector, 
a County Sheriff a District Clerk and District Judges. (A Judicial 
district may comprise more than one county). (How many are Latin 
Americana?) The last Texas Almanac 61-62 - records as of Sep¬ 
tember I960, show that there are (with Spanish surnames) only 
(of 254 counties), three county Judges, four county clerks, three 
county attorneys, two county Treasurers, two county school super¬ 
intendents, five tax asstsssors and collectors, three county 
sheriffs, one district attorney, three district clerks, and four 
district Judges, elected in the State of Texas. Each county, also 
supports a County Health officer. There are only two county health 
officers in the State of Texas with Spanish surnames. This in 
view of the fact that Latin Americans are a vast majority of the 
population in over two counties, and that the Negro Latin population 
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is predominant in some 50 or 60 other counties, and this does 
not include East Texas where Negroes alone comprise the majority 
in some counties. Incidentally, there are no elected Negro 
officials. 

So it is obvious that the elected officials do not reflect 
the makeup of the population of Texas. This lack of representa¬ 
tion further reflects itself in the appointive political positions. 

Again the 61-62 Almanac of Texas shows that of approxi¬ 
mately 247 Boards and Commissions in Texas, the Latin American has 
representation on five boards, of 1180 appointees to these boards 
there were only with Spanish surnames or approximately one-half 
of 1% of the appointees were Latin. Gentlemen, all things being 
equal, this could not have happened. I’d like at this point, to 
clarify what I mean by majority population, so we may better under¬ 
stand the inequity. Here are only a few examples: 

Duval County, approx. 90% pop. Latin 
Starr County, 

Webb County, " v 

Zavala County, 85# " ' 

Zapata County, " " " 

Cameron County, 70% " " 

Jim Hogg County, " " " 

Willacy County, " " " 

Brooks County, " " " 

Val Verde County " 

Maverick County " " " 

etc., and counties like Ouadalupe County - 35% Latin and 30% Negro 

population or Ft. Bend and Wharton Counties with each about 30% 

Latin and 25% Negro. 

No gentleman, and I am sure you will agree, the political 
chart on representation does not reflect the government by and 


I 


I 







for the people. It reflects that something Is not right. 


Of course, the economic barrier to voting Is one cause 
(the poll tax, costs $1.75 per person to vote), and this year 
Texas will have a special election on November 9th, the Issue 
being to retain or abolish the poll tax as a pre-requisite to 
voting. The only catch Is you have to have a poll tax, to vote 
against the poll tax, and you can't get one now for any money, 
since the poll tax paying period ended January 3l8t, 1963. 

An interesting thing happened in Texas, this year, while 
the mass demonstrations in the South by Negroes revolting against 
the shackles of discrimination when denial of voting rights were 
going on, another type of Revolution w.-.s going on In South Texas. 
A Revolution by ballots rather than bullets. 

A combined effort of PASO and organized Labor (The Team¬ 
sters Union) poll tax buying campaigns were held in Crystal City 
Zavala County, Texas, and over threats of violence and economic 
reprisals the Latin Americans became the voting majority for the 
first time, (they overcome by sacrifice the obstacles of quali¬ 
fying to vote). Then they united and elected for the first time 
a truly representative to City Council. A small pamphlet is 
attached to this statement which may better explain in more de¬ 
tail the problems encountered in the Latin American's attempt 
to be a first class citizen. 

But having won the election did not end but began more 
problems. Attached you will also find some news articles that 
reflect these problems. The mayor was harassed and denied the 
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right to exercise his office by the Texas Rangers, particularly 
one, Capt. Alfred Allee in charge of the Rangers in Crystal .City. 

The director of Public Safety (Allee 1 8 boss) refused to act, 

(maybe the fact that he was Tom Allee's cousin had an effect on 
his decision to condemn Capt. Alice's action), the Governor re¬ 
fused to act, (Gov. Connally of Texas) by the way says he doesn't 
favor Civil Rights Legislation and says he is proud of the way 
Texas has progressed without it. Well, gentlemen. Governor 
Connally may be proud of the way things progressed in Crystal 
City but we are not, nor do I think, as Americans you will be 
when you see the attached exhibits of how Mayor Cormejo, a duly 
elected City Official, has had to file a personal financial 
sacrifice civil suit against Capt. Allee of the Rangers because 
Oov. Connally or the United States Attorney General has not acted, 
and because of the lack of Civil Rights Legislation in this field, 
or the fact that one of the councilmen has been fired because he 
dared desire to voice his opinion on his political and economic 
bettement, or the case of Margil Sanchez of Rio Grande City who 
has lost his Job because he dared desire to live like a first 
class American citizen and educate himself as to the laws of 
equality. Hone of the other cases too numerous to mention have 
gone to court because they cannot afford the prohibited cost and 
then only to have the Attorney General file the answers in opposition. 
(This is where Cornejo case is now in court with the answers filed 
by the State's Attorney General in defense of Allee.) Governor 
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John Connally may be proud of the way Texas has progressed but 
we are not and we Join other Americans in asking for a strong 
Bill on voting rights for our citizens. 






Crystal City 
Row Develops 

(jfrom PAG! T) 

jUnlm and political organiser* 

I ram PASO 

Than Allee pushed him and 
hanged ha head against a wall. 
Cornejo laid “I fear for my 
i life," Cornejo aaid He flew 
i Monday aflamoon to San An 
I otnn n an arplane chartered 
p by Albert Fuenlaa, Jr , an aa 
j relative of the Political Alan of 
1 S p a n 1 1 h • Speaking Organna 
. lions." 

MAYOR JUAN CUIINEJO RAM EH ALFRED Ali.EE "He a a liar " Allee said 

Caafer. He.. Aicuied af A.iaait mrr|y , ilk(<1 (0 the m#n 

He was never attacked or 
• I 1*% I abused, and l‘ve got witnaases 

I jTTI ^ I I C to that fact Everviluag ha said 

wlllvlalw uavl\ la Juat a bunch of atuff. He‘s 

perjure^ himself." Allan aaid 
n^ n Jan Dill, the Cryatal City 

Ranger in Row zzs^zz^. 

backed Allaa s story. “The cap- 
. a • tain didn't tay a hand on Car 

At CrVSta CltV 

1 ^ / ^* 7 Allaa laughed "You know me 

. . „ J _ hl „ . .. I ruse a little In everyday con- 

Oov. John Connelly and Tones Col Garr son aaid "I am sure y(rillton tn( j, )ual mi|b , have 

L apartment of Public Safety U- nobody has been mwUeated ! |||d ^ didn't ix* 

iKinr Homer Carrnoa Tuaaday have complete confidence In A|kt mk1 ^Je .elcomaa any 
rsmt Texas Ranger Capt. Alfred Allaa " Asked about Cor mv esliaalion of bM activitiaa In 
Y- Alla, a vole of confident. • najoa -itogslioa. Cal. C.arrl CryTtol Ctty snd he oW Rang 
bta dnpute with Cryatal Ctly ao. aid "I know of hi. aitaga ^ w . 7 w lUllml0fl haa 


RAM ER ALFRED A1J.EE 
Accused af Ananlt 


Officials Back 
Ranger in Row 
At Crystal City 


Malar Juan Carnap lions. I am in cloaa touch with talw „ {rom con,,* , 0 

Coeinp. lander of an att-Lalm the atfualion at all times him kaap wdfr 
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TITLE II - INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 

This particular subject is easy for one like me, for I 
still remember when I was about 5 years old I'd go to town to a 
movie (a Mexican movie) and I went to a cafe for a glass of water, 
they told me I'd have to drink it outside, I asked for a hamburger 
and they said that there was a window outside that I had to order 
there and take it with me, "Mexicans aren't allowed in here", 
they said. 

Around 1938 or so. Judge Allred made the historic decision 
that I guess you could almost compare to Civil Rights Legislation 
of the times, he handed down the decision that "Mexicans" were 
white. This I'm still not sure inured to our benefit it may have 
hurt. In either case the powers that be had their Job cut out for 
them. Not to comply but to find ways to avoid compliance, for 
throughout South Texas, the most common sign on places of public 
acconsnodation were "Whites Only - No Mexicans Allowed". It didn't 
take long, though for the anglo to learn how to circumvent Judge 
Allred's ruling. Soon the "White Only" was removed and the signs 
Just read "No Mexicans." I guess World War II was mostly respon¬ 
sible for ending a lot of the discrimination, the boys became 
pretty rough on places that denied service, especially in South 
Texas, this later spread north, and also the many court cases 
fought by Albert Pena, Qua Garcia, Carlos Cadena and others on 
school segregation that progressed the isolating of discrimination 
in public places. 
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However, discrimination still exists in public accommodations 
in Texas against Latin Americans. Agreed, few and far between, but 
there is no such thing as an apple being a little rotten, it is or 
it isn't. Its like cancer, you cannot say that because it is a small 
infection on the small toe of the foot and far removed from the 
heart, that it is minor, if it is not stopped, quickly, it will 
a <on kill the body. As late as i960 or 1 6l a city councilman and 
his wife were refused service "Because they were Mexicans." Now 
Congressman Henry Gonzales in 1955* then Mayor Pro-Tern of San 
Antonio, Texas, was refused admittance to a privately-owned public 
park in New Braunfels, Texas. In 1961 PASO protested the denial 
of "Mexicans' 1 (Americans of Mexican descent) use of the city 

swimming pool in Kenedy, Karnes County, Texas (the population is 
58# Latin). The City Council rather than integrate Latin Ameri¬ 
cans to swimming pools, closed the pool and private businessmen 
built a private pool, closed to Latin Americans today. This was 
also true at Crystal City. 

In Kingsville, Texas, Kleberg County, the only Country 
Club, refused admittance to Latin Americans because the by-laws 
of the Club were for white only, they filed suit in a local court 
but the decision interpreted the by-laws as meaning "White Cauca¬ 
sian only" and after all a Latin is not "White Caucasian." Ridic¬ 
ulous, it may be, but to a Latin it is a serious denial of what 
we call American Democracy and certainly puts Latins in the position 
of asking "what is first class citizenship?" 

In San Antonio, in 1953 or their councilman, Henry B. 

Gonzales forced an issue on the City Council, forbidding segrega- 
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tion In public pools. It was for negroes to 3Wim, because Latins 
already could, but was unseen in the headlines was the fact that 
a pool is in Alamo Heights (a suburb) Latins were not permitted, 
but not that Negroes were allowed so were Latins. 

I also recall the 1957 session of the State Legislature, 
when some terrible race bills were introduced in the State Senate, 
designed to circumvent the school integration of Negroes, then 
State Senator Henry B. Gonzales fought them bitterly. Gonzales 
tells of a conversation between himself and the then Governor 
Price Daniel. Henry said the Governor approached him and said, 
"Henry, I don't see why you want to fight these bills, they apply 
to Negroes only it won't affect your people." And Henry said, 

"Well, Qovemor, why don't you put Negroes only in the bill, 
because the way its written it doesn't restrict its effect, so 
far as I'm concerned, it's negroes in East Texas and Mexicans in 
South Texas. 

Yes, gentlemen, I think that Title II is vital for all 
Americana because to a dedicated American who has shed blood for 
the USA on foreign soil defending 100# citizenship and 100# free¬ 
dom, 90# is not good enough. 

TITLE III DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Here again, gentlemen, the problem is close to home. For 

with all the bitter court fights that LULAC (League of United Latin- 
American Citizens) has fought since the early thirties and the 
American 0. I. Forum since World War II, segregation in schools 
still exists in Texan. True it is not as pronounced as in the 
caae of negroes, but it does exist, under the guise of language 
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barriers etc. f whole classrooms of Latino are segregated. As late 
aa 1962, protests have been filed and will continue to be filed 
every time this condition Is ferreted out. Lack of knowledge as 
to recourse by the average citizen has delayed bringing about more 
suits, alao, lack of finances to do so has detracted. But with 
this type of legislation being proposed It could speed up, equal 
educational opportunities for Latin Americans. 

We must recognize, that the only reason, other inequities 
have existed among Latin Americans In Texas is the lack of education 
as to recourse (provided you can afford the recourse) and education 
Is to be the answer, so certainly, here, no measure can be too 
drastic to Insure equal opportunity for education. This is the 
core of future opportunity for equality. 

TITLE IV - ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE AND 
TITLE V - COMMISSION ON CTVTL RIGHTS. 

These two titles without question are vital to a workable 
Civil Rights program. Experience shows as some of the previous 
statements show, that laws without proper methods of insuring their 
compliance with proper recourse, not at the expense of the in¬ 
dividual but at the properly channeled obligation of his government 
to assure every citizen that his voice will be heard if he is 
wronged. 

TITLE VI - NON-DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROQRAMS. 

This area certainly needs to be strengthened and enforced, 
for I think that It will suffice to say that Federal Funds are 
tax funds, tax funds are peoples money, and certainly my money 
should be withheld from any Federally assisted project if my money 
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la used to discriminate against me. For as I see all of the 
Negroes, Latina, Jews, and other discriminated in public places, 
employment, education, etc., none of tnem are excused their taxes, 
or excused their duty in the armed BerviceB to defend their country 
(nor do I think they would want to be excused). It BeemB that they 
are given first class status in pay or discharging obligations 
but second class status in exercising their rightB, this can never 
be reconciled as fair or Just. 

TITLE VII COMMISSION ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

At thiB point I would like to remind the commission that, 
as I prepared this statement, no great research program was executed 
to cone up with some of the statements and figure in this pre¬ 
sentation, I have only repeated a few of the activities I have 
learned from personal experience and contacts during my everyday 
life. 

For I know that if a detailed study were initiated and 
material already in print such as books and statements by 
Dr. Geo. I. Sancher of the University of Texas and others gathered, 

I would have testimony and facts and witnesses enough for many 
weeks of review. I merely scratch the surface and hope you will 
consider it as such. 

Equal Employment Opportunity is probably one of the moBt 
vital pregrams that need to be strengthened and enforced, for it is 
here that all of the effort of the parent to sacrifice and educate 
his children so that they may better provide for themBelveB and 
their families and certainly to be able to contribute much more 
to their country is guided. 
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However this i» not the case today. 

I would, again, make reference to the remarks that Governor 
Connally of Texas, made Just a day or two ago and may be making 
today. 

He said he Is proud of the progress made so far In Civil 
Rights In Texas. I have cited the political appointed situation 
and the elective official problem, but let us look further; there 
are no Texas Rangers of Mexican descent, there are no Texas Highway 
Patrolmen Latln-Americans, there are no Latln-Amerlcans in executive 
or administrative capacities or in State Government in Texas without 
exception of the Highway Department. Insurance Commission, game and 
fish or any other departments. In 1961 there was not a single state 
employee of Latin-American descoft in the State Capitol, with the 
exception of some of the personal staff of some elected officials 
and this was minor. 

This also reflects the fact that in San Antonio, the city- 
owned boards hired no Latins in capacities of executive or ad¬ 
ministrative quantity and the majority not even in clerical positions. 

However, T must, say Latins abound in the common labor sections 
of these functions. 

The City Public Service Company in San Antonio maintains a 
club room for employees, called the Live-Wire Club, but this is 
for an-los only, across the maintenance yard is an old building 
that houses the Latin Club, for Latins only. When confronted, the 
board said the Latins preferred it that way. Of course it may be 
difficult to get Latins to say otherwise, after all you have seen 



what happens to others that want to protest and you must eat. 

So accept? Yes, prefer? No. No man ever preferred being second 
class. A man will suffer many indignities when he needs to feed 
his family but he will never enjoy the freedom of being a man equal 
among men in a free society as long as race color or creed or 
national origin relegate him to second class. 

Let us look at another county, Kleberg, Kingsville, the 
County Seat, the home of Texas A & I College and the great King 
Rang. The vast majority of the population of Kleberg bears 
Spanish surnames, yet, not a single engineer nor administrator, not 
even a skilled worker has been hired to date by the Celeanese Corp. 
operating in Kleberg County Just outside the City limits of Kingsville. 
Many Spanish surname engineers have applied for positions at 
Celanese, all graduates of A & I colleges or some other state 
colleges or University. The only Spanish surname people employee 
are common labor. We feel it more than coincidence, not a single 
Spanish surname Texan is employed by the Humble Oil Company, other 
than labor in that county. The Kleberg First National Bank does 
not have a single cashier, clerk or administrator with a Spanish 
surname. Yet about 1/3 or approximately 300 of the graduates at 
Texas A * I college are American with Spanish surnames. 

The high school in Kingsville does not have a single Spanish 
surname teacher teaching any academica course. 

At this point let me say that Kleberg County is one of the 
counties that has progressed more than others in Texas. 

Back in San Antonia, Texas, no law firm with more than six 



employees have any Latin American employees. This In view of the 
fact that about 1/3 of the lawyers In San Antonio are Latin American 
not one single Latin American lawyer Is retained by the City of 
San Antonio or by any Hoard of the City. 

There are no Latin Americans employed In an executive or 
administrative capacity In the River Authority Water Board, Public 
Service, Transit Board, Ktc. 

This ,lu»t mentions a few Instances but Is repeated time and 
again throughout the State, from the Capitol, the Capitol building 
on down to private employment. The Government may be proud but 
we are not. 

Attached vou will see a picture of some ads clipped from 
the San Antonio papers this year, you can see the discrimination Is 
obvious. 

Lately, much nas beet said, about coluinntary Integration, 
on all levels Including Jobs. They brag about the fact that 80$ 
are willing to Integrate employment, etc. When a person of a 
minority group who lenows there Is discrimination In hiring goes out 
and looks for a .!ob, he possibly In such an atmosphere walks out 
and seeks that lob with equal confidence? The voluntary bit, only 
changes the position of the so-called majority group, but it does 
not change, In one respect, the position of the minority, because 
they know that discrimination exists somewhere and they are afraid 
to go In some place because It may be one of the 20$ that dis¬ 
criminates and from the beginning he Is si 11 I on the defensive. 
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Yes, the 800 employers may have their conscious soothed, and his 
position may change, but the prospective employee still dis¬ 
criminated even though In a small number of places, he has not had 
his poftltlon changed much. 

What good Is education? What good Is It that I sacrifice 
and aducate ray boy? When he graduates he can't find a Job to fit 
his education because he Is dark skinned and Mexican? 

Frankly, I don't always have the right answer, I merely say, 
with more of our people educated we will be better armed to Insure 
that some day, laws will be passed and enforced that will assure 
equality of opportunity to exert ourselves In those capacities for 
which we are qualified regardless of race color or creed. 

This bill, gentlemen, lacks many things. It Is not forceful 
enough. It Is not mandatory enough, but as we say. In South Texas 
when you're sleeping on floor you can't fall out of bed. 

We need some relief. 

As citizens of these great United States, sharing the full 
responsibility of our obligations, this will be but a stepping stone 
for tne furtherance of the needs for complete freedom and opportunity 
of eqjallty which I know will someday come to all people of America 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

For the world has become very small, gentlemen, and our 
position as leaders In the free world will be short lived unless 
we recognize that we can no longer preach freedom, we must live it. 
Our neighbors to the South In Mexico and beyond do not agree with 
go slow, end moderation, freedom was supposed to completely exist. 




not progress slowly to Its completion. Our country was supposed to 
be founded on freedom, not on voluntary experimentation, to see If 
the Latin American (American citizen) Is qualified for the equality 
the United States preaches Is the cornerstone of Democracy. 

We cannot say we have built a great free nation without a 
foundation and now we will try to place a cornerstone, freedom 
for lta people on a voluntary basis. 

This type legislation Is long over due, go slow, 1 b only 
for those who would fear the promise of the future for free men, 
moderation Is for those to whom their own foundation Is not based 
on equality and Justice, and these are not true Americans. 

In closing may I say again that this bill Is not all It 
should be, but as It Is, It Is vitally needed to Justify the hunger 
for freedom which bums within the bodies of minorities, and what 
la the United States of America If It Is not the minorities of the 
world united for freedom regardless of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 




GODWIN 


MRS. LAMAR WEAVES 
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TES TIMONY OF 
WALTER P. REUTHER 

PRESIDENT. U NITED AUTOMO BILE WORKERS 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE 
HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
JULY 19, 1963 


Mv name is Walter P, Ruuther. I am president of the International Union 
of Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers and of the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO and 1 appear here today on behalf of both organ¬ 
isations. We appreciate this opportunity to present our views to this Committee 
and to urge you to report out a bill at least as strong as President Kennedy's 
H. R. 7 15 Z and, if possible, a stronger bill. 

The House Judiciary Committee has an exceedingly proud record of achieve- 
nent. But nothing that this Committee has ever accomplished in war or peace 
roughout its long history has grester significance for our country than the , 

decision you will soon be making; on the President's civil rights bill. Yours is 
tne opportunity to move this nation forward toward the promise of democracy that 
all men ire equal. You will not be true to yourselves or to that promise if you 
fintl to sr .se this great opportunity. 

The eyes of the nation are upon your Committee. Later on, they may be 
upon the Rules Committee or the whole House or the minority that resorts to 
i ibuster in the Senate, but right now they are on you. If this Committee reports 
out the President's bill, atrengthsned if possible, you will be living up to your 
time-honored traditions. But if you compromise one principle of this bill, if 
you weaken it one scintilla, you will have failed a nation urgently looking to you 
for leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts which have made this legislation necessary are 


not in dispute. There is no denying from any member of this Committee that 
Negroes are denied the right to vote, that school desegregation is too often a 
bitter Joke in some states, that Negroes are deprived of the right to drink a glass 
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of water or to stay overnight in a motel, and that civil rights is the urgent number 
one issue bsfors the American people today. 

We support the President's bill as a strong first legislative step towards 
the goal of a federal code of civil rights that will guarantee all Americans equality 
in law and equality in fact. President Kennedy's courageous action deserves the 
loyalty and support of all Americans regardless of race, color, or political party. 

The President's bill is only a beginning, though a vital and necessary be* 
ginning, toward that goal. Despite loose talk by opponents of civil rights, the 
^resident's bill is a moderate and restrained proposal. Indeed, our union urged 
the President to ask Congress for far more--for a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, for federal voting registrars who will make the right to vote an 
American reality, for an across -the-board Part 111 so the Attorney General can 
protsct all constitutional rights of Negroes, for a requirement that all school 
districts commence desegregation here and now. All of these bills and more yet 
are needed it we are to stamp out discrimination and segregation from the length 
and breadth of this land. But the President, who 1 am confident believes in civil 
ights svsry bit as much as anyone in this hearing room this morning, has decided 
to mo« forward in stages rather than all at once. Your Committee certainly 
cannot do less than he has asked; we urge it to do more. 

The single most important part of H. R. 7152 is Title 11, the public accom- 
nidations bill. Discrimination in public facilities has been a national disgrace 
or far too long, by ending it now, by protecting every human being from Maine to 
California against the colossal indignity of a refusal of service, the 88th Congress 
will only be catching up at long last with the 44th Congress which sought to end 
discrimination by enacting just such a law as long ago as 1875. We can never 
rnoup the loss to democracy in these long years of discrimination against Negroes. 
But we can--and we must--stop it now. 

One good way of measuring the validity of any proposal is by taking a good 


look at the arguments being made against it. Even the most cursory examination 
of the current arguments against the public accommodations bill will demonstrate 
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that they are shallow in content and defeatist in spirit. These voices of the past 
must not be permitted to thwart the will and vision of a nation ready, willing, and 
anxious for true equality. 

Some say the public accommodations bill is unconstitutional. B it what of 
the commerce clause of our Constitution which has been the firm base on which 
most of our economic legislation has long been predicated? Can anyone seriously 
argue that Congress has power to regulate the color of the margarine that goes 
on the restaurant table but not the color of the citizen who may sit at that table? 

And what of the Fourteenth Amendment which gives Congress express authority to 
implement the right to the equal protection of the laws? 

1 am not a lawyer, but the impression I have from the newspaper accounts 
of these hearings is that there is so much constitutional underpinning for this bill 
that most people are arguing whether to predicate the bill on the commerce clause 
or on the Fourteenth Amendment. I am sure the Negro and his family who have 
been traveling all day don't care much for the legal quibble whether the right to 
a night's lodging is based on one or the other. I am sure, too, what we would do 
in a collective bargaining situation if we had two good arguments in support of our 
case--we would simply use them both. I respectfully suggest to your Committee 
that the same principle might go pretty well here. 

There is very direct precedent for combining the commerce clause and the 
Fourteenth Amendment as the constitutional underpinning for the President's civil 
rights program. The Tennesnee Valley Authority was based on three constitutional 
powers -the war power, the navigation power, and the right to dispose of property. 
The Holding Company Act and the Securities Exchange Act were both based on the 
commerce and postal powers of the Constitution. It is time to stop arguing and 
start legislating. 

Some say the bill interferes with property rights. But I refuse to accept 
the principle that our democratic society affirms a property right to discriminate 
against Negroes. Once a man holds out his property to the public, once he asks the 
public to deal with him, he ought not be heard to say that his property is open to 
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all the public except Negroes. Property rights are important in our society, but 
they must never be permitted to overshadow human rights and human dignity. 

Some say that it is unfair to cover Mrs. Murphy's rooming house and there¬ 
fore we must exempt from the bill small public facilities of all kinds. But the 
conclusion does not follow the premise. The right to choose roomers in one's 
own residence is one thing; but this right of privacy in one's residence has no 
applicability to a small commercial hotel, a small restaurant, a bowling alley, 
or a barber shop. A Negro seeking service at a small lunch counter can be just 
as hungry as the one who stops at Howard Johnson's. 

The public accommodations title of this bill is too important to be compro¬ 
mised by limiting either the size or type of establishment covered or the means 
of enforcing the right to equal service. We need a public accommodations bill 
with teeth in it. Most proprietors of public establishments want to do the right 
thing, but they are concerned lest their competitors gam an advantage by con¬ 
tinuing old discriminatory practices. A strong bill will let those who open their 
facilities to everyone do so with confidence that others will have to do likewise. 
Toward this end, we would urge that the Committee consider, in addition to the 
sanctions now in the bill, providing that anyone who has been wrongfully excluded 
f-om a public facility be entitled to recover a flat sum in damages. Not only the 
patron but th« public spirited proprietor will benefit from an enforceable public 
accommodations measure. 

There is great goodwill in America in all parts of the country to do the right 
thing. The Deerfield prejudice of Illinois suburbia is just as evil as the Bull 
Connor prejudice of the South. Down deep in the hearts of most Americans there 
is the desire to do the right thing--but the right thing will not be possible in 
Chicago or Birmingham unless there are strong laws backed up by the power of 
the Federal Government. 

Sweatshop employers a generation ago, and today, are a constant embarrass¬ 
ment to enlightened employers. Strong labor laws are welcomed by employers who 
want to do the right thing, and strong civil rights laws are welcomed by businessmen, 
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labor union*, school boards, state officials, voting registrars, and others who 


want to do tha right thing with respect to first-class citizenship for all Americans. 

Second only to the public facilities title are the achool desegregation pro- 
viaiona. 

Under Title 111 of the bill, technical asaistance, granta and loana would be 
made available to achool boards to meet problema ariaing out of achool desegrega- 
tion or the adjuatment of racial imbalance in achoola. 

Tha more important part of this Title authorizes the Attorney General to 
institute civil actions for achool deaegregation upon receipt of complainta and a 
determination that the complainants are unable to institute legal proceedings. 

As the Attorney General made clear m his testimony before this Committee 
on June 26, this Title "would thus combine a program of aid to segregated achool 
ayatema, which are attempting in good faith to meet the demands of the Constitution, 
w'.th a program of effective legal action by the federal government. . . these pro¬ 
grams would smooth the path upon which the nation was set by the Brown decision.'' 

The criaia in achool desegregation--national dissatisfaction with the snail- 
like pare toward compliance with the Brown decision--was evident long before the 
protest marchers of Birmingham initiated a new era in America. Back in I960, 
both parties pledged action on achool deaegregation along the lines of Title III of 
H.R. 7152; the Democrats went even further and pladged legislation that achool 
districts muat begin complying with the Supreme Court's decision in 1963. We 
would prefar the stronger measure pledged by the Democrats, but we support the 
proposal in the bill before you as a significant step toward speeding up school 
deaegregation. 

Tho present rate of achool desegregation is a national disgrace. More 
than n ne yaara after the Supreme Court held segregated schooling unconstitutional, 
moat achool districts in tha South still act as though nothing whatever has happened. 
Only . 1 of one percent of the Negroes of the Southern states are in integrated 
achoola and at the present rate of token integration it will be some time in the 
2let contury before this problem is resolved. We cannot accept 21et century 
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integration; we « annot accept 1970 integration. We need school integration now. 

There are other significant provisions of the bill besides the public facilities 
and school dessgregation provisions. Title 1 reenforces the 195? and 1960 voting 
laws and gives the Department of Justice useful tools in this important area. 

Title IV provides a Community Relations Service which will serve the useful 
function of bringing together people of influence in both races to work toward 
elimination of discriminatory practices. Title V wisely extends the life of the 
Commission on Civil Rights and authorises it to serve as a national clearing house 
to provide information , advice, snd technical assistance to private and public 
agencies. Title VI reenforces existing Presidential authority by placing Congress 
on record behind the withholding of federal funds from any program or activity 
that receives federal assistance, directly or indirectly, by way of grant, contract, 
loan, insurance, guaranty, or otherwise, when discrimination is found in such a 
program or activity. Title Vll appropriately gives statutory authority to the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. Each of these provisions 
is needed, together they add impetus to the drive to build a better America respected 
throughout the world. 

Prejudice is not an American product. In my travels around the world I 
have discovered that there is race prejudice in every land--Indis, Japsn, the 
countries of Western Europe--yes, oven in Africa there is race prejudice. But, 
ss Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State said only last week--more is expected of us 
because we claim more. The Declaration of Independence proclaims that all men 
are created equal and that all men have a right to equal opportunity. All that we 
are asking Congress to do today is to make sure that these promises are guaranteed 
in a way that reaches up to the very best of the American dream. 

Some day there will be a federal Code of Civil Rights which will protect 
every American, from birth to death, against discrimination in voting, in housing, 
in education, in employment, in public accommodations. Such a legal code of 
racial security will be the fulfillment of the promise of our forefathers that all men 
are in fact equal beings. Some day, after this Code has been accepted by all 




American*, prejudice will end and the Code will (all into disuse. Such a Code of 
Qvil Rights will have aet. a standard of conduct that will make fair practices m all 
walks of life not only a rule of conduct but a condition of mind and of heart. This 
bill will not accomplish all that needs to be done, but we must begin the crusade 
to reach that goal. The first step is for your Committee to report out this bill, 

H. R. 7152, strengthened l.o the best of your ability and your belief. 

The question of civil rights and equal opportunity transcends the question of 
partisan politics because this is essentially a moral question that bears upon the 
relationship of man to man in a free society. 

As an American, I stand for equal opportunity and full constitutional rights 
for all our people as a matter of morality, decency, and simple justice. I am 
for civil rights and equal opportunity because freedom is an indivisible value and 
so long as any person is denied his freedom, my freedom is in jeopardy. I am 
for civil rights and equal opportunity because American democracy cannot defend 
freedom m Berlin so long as we continue to deny freedom in Birmingham. 

Ws can make our own freedom secure only as we make freedom universal 
so that sll may share its bleisings. We cannot successfully preach democracy in 
the world unless we first practice democracy at home, American democracy will 
lack the moral credentials and be both unequal to and unworthy of leading the 
forces of freedom against the forces of tyranny unless we take bold, affirmative, 
adequate steps to bridge the moral gap between American democracy's noble 
promises and its ugly practices m the field of civil rights. 

There is no half-way house to human freedom. What is needed in the present 
crisis is not half-way and half-hearted measures but action bold and adequate to 
square American democracy's performance with its promise of full citizenship 
rights and equal opportunity for all Americans. 







SUBJECT: AGC Policy on Non-Discrimination in Employment and 

Apprentice Training Programs 


The Labor Subcommittee at it» meeting in Washington on June 26 gave 
carciul consideration to the statement of the Presidents of the Internationa] 
Unions affiliated with the Building Trades Department, AFL-CIO, concerning 
non-discriminatory employment policies in the construction industry. This is 
the Subcommittee's statement: 

"The Subcommittee recommends the wholehearted endorsement of the 
following 4-point program announcid by the International Presidents which reads: 

" '1. In order to avoid discrimination, local unions are urged to accept 
into membership any applicant who meets the required qualifications re¬ 
gardless of race, creed, color or national origin. 

" '2. If a local union has an agreement which provides for, and operates, 
an exclusive hiring hall, a u applicants for employment are to be placed 
upon the hiring list in .Accordance with the applicable law and their 
collective bargaining agreement. There is to be no identification of 
applicants as to race, creed, color or national origin, and they are to be 
referred without discrimination as their turn comes up on the hiring list, 
if their qualifications meet those required by the employer. 

" '3. If the local unions do not have an exclusive hiring hall, but do have 
a referral system set forth in their collective bargaining agreement, 
qualified applicants for employment are to be referred without discrimina¬ 
tion as to race, creed, color or national origin. 

" '4. With regard to the application for, or employment of apprentices, 
local unions shall accept, and refer, such applicants in accordance with 
their qualifications and there shall be no discrimination as to race, creed, 
color or national origin, and the local unions shall adhere strictly to their 
apprenticeship standards. 1 " 
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The Subcommittee believe™ that thin program, if conucicntioualy 
it|«i|<ti «| at the local level, will go far toward correcting any injuaticca 
that may have exiated in conatruction induatry employment practicea. 

The Subcommittee recommenda that management repreaentativea 
acek prompt meetinga with local union repreaentativea on joint 
apprentice ah ip committeea, joint negotiating committeea, and joint 
grievance committeea to the end that thia policy may be promptly and 
fully implemented at the local level. 

The Subcommittee beli ■'Vfi that AGC membera muat take vigoroua 
action to aaaure that their hiring practicea arc not diacriminatory, 
including thoae caaea where excluaive hiring halla or other referral 
ayat»ma are involved." 

Preaident Keller had atated curlier that: "It ia the policy of AGC that 
apprenticeahip programa and employment practicea ahould be conducted on a 
baai- to aaaure that there ia no dincrimination in either becauae of race, creed 
or color. The program of the International Preaidenta indicatea that the con¬ 
tractor and the uniona working together can in time accompliah thia objective." 


Sincerely, 



Executive Director 
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TO SECRETARIES AND MANAGERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND MEMBERS 
OF THE LABOR U APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 

SUBJECT: AGC Policy on Non-D.scrimmation in Employment and 

Apprentice Training Programs 


The Labor Subcommittee at its meeting in Washington on June 26 gave 
careful consideration to the statement of the Presidents of the International 
Unions affiliated with the Building Trades Department, AFL-CIO, concerning 
non-discriminatory employment policies in the construction industry. This is 
the Subcommittee's statement: 

"The Subcommittee recommends the wholehearted endorsement of the 
following 4-point program announced by the International Presidents which reads: 

'1. In order to avoid discr.mination, local unions are urged to accept 
into membership any applicant who meets the required qualifications re¬ 
gardless of race, creed, color or national origin. 

" '2. If a local union has an agreement which provides for, and operates, 
an exclusive hiring hall, all applicants for employment are to be placed 
upon the hiring list in accordance with the applicable law and their 
collective bargaining agreement. There is to be no identification of 
applicants as to race, creed, color or national origin, and they are to be 
rsferrad without discrimination as their turn comes up on the hiring list, 
if their qualifications meet those required by the employer. 

" '3. If the local unions do not have an exclusive hiring hall, but do have 
a referral system set forth in their collective bargaining agreement, 
qualified applicants for employment are to be referred without discrimina¬ 
tion as to race, creed, color or national origin. 

" '4. With regard to the application for, or employment of apprentices, 
local unions shall accept, and refer, such applicants in accordance with 
their qualifications and there shall be no discrimination as to race, creed, 
color or national origin, and the local unions shall adhere strictly to their 
apprenticeship standards. 1 " 
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'The Subcommittee believes th.it tliiN program, if conscientiously 
idopli'd at the local level, will go far toward correcting any injustices 
that may have existed in construction industry employment practices. 

'The Subcommittee recommends that management representatives 
seek prompt meetings with local union representatives on joint 
apprenticeship committees, joint negotiating committees, and joint 
grievance committees to the end that this policy may be promptly and 
fully implemented at the local level. 

"The Subcommittee believes that AGC members must take vigorous 
action to assure that their hiring practices arc not discriminatory, 
including those cases where exclusive hiring halls or other referral 
systems are involved." 

President Keller had stated 4.11 lice that: "It is the policy of AGC that 
apprenticeship programs and employment practices should be conducted on a 
basis to assure that there is no discrimination m cither because of race, creed 
or color. The program of the International Presidents indicates that the con¬ 
tractors and the unions working together can in time accomplish this objective." 


Sincerely, 
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Mr. Jiaay Hoffa ^ 

lataraitioaal Labor Haadquartara 
23 Louiaaaaa Axaaua Northwaat 
rfaahiagtoa 1, D. C. 

Oaar Sir: 

I a- writiag you ralatixa to tha co .lag ( 3 3rl aaaual) coaxaatiom of 
tha Ratioaal Itagro Publiahara Aa ociatioa, achadulad to ba bald ia 
Datnit, Juaa 26-29. 

Na nra ax actiag publiahara ia Datroit from all ovir tha USA, rapraaaatiag 
aaarly ou aawapapara. Wa ara aura that your orgaaizatioa would 
wiah to coagratulata thaa with a aatioaal adxartiamaat, aa tha Couriar 
ia circulatad oxar tha antira USA aad aold iataraatioaally. 

Tha -tdyartiaiag itaalf, aay ba forvsrdad diract to Pittaburgh Paaaaylxaaia, 
C«*tra Ayaaua. Duplicata iaaartioa ordara (oaa for tha Datroit 
o'fica aaI oaa for Pittaburgh offict would ba anpraciatad.) Daadliaa 
for walcoaa adxarti*iag in Wadaaaday, Juaa 19 for tha aaxt iaaua. 

Balow ara our rataa for aatioaal adxartiai-g from a full paga dowaw«rd: 

Tull pa.-a (168") ll.88l.60 

H^lf Para ( ;°4") 940.85 

Oaa fourth ( 42") 470.85 

Oaa Eighth ( 21") 235.21 

If additioaal iaformrtioa ia aaadad, plaaaa coat ct aa at thia offica. 

Paapactfully youra, 


r /< 


Luthar wabb 


» 



June 18. 1963 

Dm 


Mr. Hoffa aald in effect that the 
Kennedy's announcement that they will 
seek more civil rights legislation is 
ridiculous. He said all they needed 
was to have the guts to enforce laws 
already on the books and that under 
the Kennedys the country is under the 
shadows of fascism. 

I have ordered a full text of 
hla statement. 
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WILLIAM WORTHY 


N«W VOUK TCLK^HONI 
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Apartment 2 
210 r.ast 19th Street 
Hew Y r rk 3. Hew York 
June 16, 1963 


Mr. Harold J. Gibbons 
I. B. T. 

26 Louis lane Av*., N..7. 

Washington 1, D. '. 

Dear Hal: 

A single newaoaat this morning (radio) quoting, P r esldent' 

J loffa on Kennedy and the civil rights oris Is led me to think th?|t 
both he and you mlcrht be interssed in the enclosed iteau - 

Incidentally, I balleva the full text of his statement ought 

.i;liafl-to the N*gro press promptly -- at least to the Baltimore 
Afro-Am*rioan ( P.0. Box 1B57 ), CMoago Defender ( 2400 S. Y*ohlgan ), 
Pittsburgh Courier ( 262B Centre Ave.) and Associated N e ^ro Press, 

3531 3. Parkway, Chioago 15, Ill. 

I too would appreciate receiving several copies, since 1 could 
not find the story in todsy's New York papers. 

I n the near future I intend to he wrltinr and speaking, more 
about the idee of a F-eedom How Party. I think it is clear that 
any such party ahould have e platform of radical economic and 
aoolal demands for all workers, and not ,’ust be an expression of 
black nationalism. "his week even n . S. News and World Report 
( June 17 lasua - paces 44-45 ) says that overemployment "without 
war" la the only way to solve Negroes* problems. In a stagnant 
eaonomy demanda for equal Job opportunity by King, Wilkins et al. 
wil* lead ultimately to a dangerous conflict between Negroes and 
whitea f6r aoaroe and "rationed" *obs. 

Aleo, I personal ly believe that such a party should undertake 
to demonstrate to “egroea and others that Robert Kennedy in particular 
ie more of a menace than Senator cast land, because "Bobby" operates 
under misleading oolora and Ties to conceal his authoritarian mentality, 

Sincerely, 
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mild, «onnr ah* rnoon Ism 
1 I W£ek. we hoarded a No. 4 bo* 
at Fifth Atenur and Forty- 
aairth ^tr»er, rodr m I.eno* Attnui 
and IPhh. and began a long, slow 
walk through Harlem, it wa« a 
dat in th> it», and the nttfv thing that 
wrmrd to wt I llhh S*reet apart from 
ant dowMtrWjn^^UWroiiahfarr wn the 
notnher of <im|Uthnipe.P plavrng on th» 

i* ring m '■pSrMfiHdrfnglrih, manv of 
them wearing PKwiiund thrir nrrln 
hw l ntenng their home* while the adult* 


pirnwnt, lumping me, and 
haar hall wnh hat« improvwd from 
wmidra «th k» warn off crai ked win¬ 
dow frame*. There wa* an odor of un- 
tidlrrted garbage, hut a cite garbage 
trwck wai treeping slowly down the 
north wdr it the etreet 

We turned the cotner uptown on 
I ighth Avenue and noticed a drug- 
much l*k« a nr other, except that 
the product* featured more promincnt- 
than v.amrtn were powder* for 
(•■ckroat hi« and a talvr for runng rat 
fate*. I >r the avenue and the wdr <rrcete 
Wading to 12 Sth Street we counted u\- 
tv-three men, standing outudr bar* and 
in the ihaawav* of apartment building*, 
engaged m ia«ual tumrriatan, *taring 
off mtu «t*»i r. or umph paring hai k and 
forth. I » i in light*, pomaiir in rarn- 
htukr oui on the (oenert of I 19th 
and I23rt Strret*. Since approximately 
thirteen per cent of tlie Harlem labor 
n unemployed (more than twice 
the pen-ntage hr th<- citv at large), 
and «nc< the problem of over-popula¬ 
tion in ft*rlrm i* notormua, the "No 
Idrtenng" wen* on nearly every build¬ 
ing mmol to rrrate a certain 
neat m the occupant*, who wmply could 
not ftnd a legally sanctioned wall againn 
which to lean. Billboard* on the hnrk 
facade* of wvera) haadding* announced 
the furt uommg election of Schaefer 


Beer’* "MnAu\ Art*” from 
eight pntti.^Uing Negro girl*, none 
of them verx^Bk 

At Harlri^H)uarr, on thr •orner of 
Seventh AvtIH a meeting wai in prog- 
ri**. .Amon^Hr aprakrr* on the plat¬ 
form (ohtau^H after u<me -vsistance 
from Mavor^^agnei, hy th« Harlem 
Anti-Colonta^Bmiiuttee) we-e Svlves- 
ter Leak*, wl^Hra* introduced a* repre¬ 
senting Mali lH X, trader of :hr Black 
Mudim mi'vl it, which fax or* com¬ 
plete ngrega^f and *erk* to gain gov¬ 
ernment of hlai k* hy thr Mai ks; 
William Wi^By, a Negro )nurnali*t 
whnar ruaniHi'a* withdrawn hi the 
it aftrr he nude a for- 
L'hina; and l onrad |. 
I.xnn, a defending lawyer in several 
Negroca*r«before Northern aid South- 
ern lourt*. A crowd of *rvrn or eight 
hundred peu|flr had gathered around 
the platform, which partially oh* tiled 
thr front of g bookshop advertis'd as 
"1 he Houir of Common Sense and the 
Home of Proper Propaganda.” (The 
«tore features hook* hy and about Ne¬ 
groes, and v. uninsured hv a movement 
that favor* thr immediate rrturn of Nr- 
gro American* to Africa.) 

ilium worthy teas cj*along xalitn 
kwe arrived. He suggested the formation, 
rtu Negroes, of a Freedom Now Party, 

propose Negro candidate* for publii 
hBk'i*. “Thmk about it,” he **id. "Talk 
ah out it. Kuril thr idea around. Wr may 
not win many offices, hut with one out 
of ten Americans a ‘Negro’ | he apol¬ 
ogized briefly for his uae of this word, 
which Ain disfavor among Black 
lims, who prefer the term "Atro-Amcr- 
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ican”l, wc can make our voice heard 
in the land.” There wa* applause when 
Mr. Worthy sat down, and he rose 
again to say a few more words. “Ihi you 
know what would happen if Fidel 
Cistro were President of thr United 
State* in*t<ad of John F. Kennedyr” 
Mr. Worthy »aid. "Bull Connor would 
he given a fair trial and then shot. Nine¬ 
ty-five per ernt of the policr would have 
to flee to South Africa for political asy¬ 
lum. I. Kdgar Hoover would he thrown 
into an mtrtratr* crll. If that didn’t 
cure Mm.hr would he left there for life.” 
The crowd laughed and applauded. 

Mr. Worthy sat down again, and the 
crowd continued to grow. The next 
spiaker wa* Conrad Lynn, wfus in a 
hoarse hut articulate shout, heaped de¬ 
rision upon Martin I.other King. "King 
*.!)*, ‘If blood flows, let it he our blood.’ 
Well, I have new* for him. There is 
going to he a lot of whtft’ blood flowing 
in this country—in the North and in the 
South—until the Negro is accepted as an 
American citizen. The law i* an instru¬ 
ment uf oppression. Take it from me; 
I’m a lawyer and I know. Well, we 
have guns, and we are going to mak< 
our presence h it. When Mayor Wag¬ 
ner refused to let us have this platform, 
I went as a member of a delegation to 
City Hall. A Negro policeman was 
among the whites barring our way—a 
stooge for the white Boss Man. Per¬ 
spiration stood out on his brow. Well, 
we got this platform, and we afe 
going to get our rights. This evening, 
at nine o’clot k, we are going to have 
a celebration in honor of the vic¬ 
tory of Joinn Krnyatta, in Africa. 
When this meeting is over, I want you 
all to line up for a protest march to 
the United Nations, and then to come 
with your flags to our celebration. I was 
at a meeting recently, down South, and 
some white man looked around and said, 
‘The niggers in thi* crowd outnumber 
us two to one 1 ’ He didn’t count the 
‘niggers.’ He was just scared. They’re 
scared because they have a guilty con¬ 
science. Well, we have power, and 
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18 Gardner Avenue 
Jersey City. N J 



CLARENCE COGGINS 

PROVISIONAL CHAIRMAN 


i-.ay 16, 1963 


Kr. James n offa, President 
international Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue, h.«. 

V.ashington 1, D.C. 

Dear Sir: 

1 encloae a copy of a letter which i sent to nr. Georee 
heany, President of the AFi-CiO. 

We ur e you, as national leaders of the Teamsters, to 
independently take the actions v?e have sue ested in the 
letter to Mr. teany. Such action will strengthen your 
own unions, and the labor movement as a whole, as well 
aa greatly aid the fight for fre dom and democracy in 
America. 


Very truly yours, 

(&*) 

Clarence Coggins, Cnairman 
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18 Gardner Avenue 
jERBirv City. N. J. 


fay 16, 1963 


CLARENCE COGGINS 
PROVISIONAL CHAIRMAN 


. Qeorre J eany, President 
AJL-CiG 

815 16th it., 8.W. 

fcaahin/rton 6, D.C. 

Dear tfr. >.eanys 

Aftar haroic atnvjjlea and much auffaring, Negroes in Birmingham, 
Alabama, liar a won a partial victory in their fight for equalltv and 
Justice. Thalr victory could hava been more complete, and could hava 
baan won more quickly and at laaa coat, if tha powerful American 
labor movaamnt had Joinad in tha struggle. Tha strength of thousands 
of American trade unioniata, black and white, could atrlka a tre- 
■andoua blow against brutality and oppreaalon in tha 3outh. 

■e/roea in inaingham atill face thraata of violence, Diehard 
ae,rracatloniata rofuaa to racornlaa tha agreement reached by Negpo 
laadara and white businessmen. iupuort from tha fe bor mov«* nt la 
naadad to guarantee that tha Negroes win thalr rightful demands, 
without furthar blAodahad. The same southern Jixlecrata who, in 
defiance of tha federal government, refuae to allow Na.^roea to live 
in dirnlty in thalr own country, are theenemies of trade unioniata 
all over Aa erica. The Ner ro people and the labor mover ant together 
can break the power of these bloodthlraty Lourbone. 

he urea you, hr. r.eany, aa leader of the largeat labor or anizatlon 
in the united States, to take the following actlonsi 

1. Call a apeclal meeting of the PnPC comitteaa of all unlona, to 
ba held in uirmin, ham. Tha fact of all theae unioniata, whlta and 
Metro, eating, sleeping and working torether during their stay, 
would bring; an end to aerreratlon in Birmingham. 

2. Call for maaa demonatrttiona by labor in all large cities, in 
support of Hev. t.lng and the southern freeooe. fighters. 

3. On anlam a March on the nation's capital, of labor representatives 
frou. all over the coui.try, to call upon the President to provide 
federal protection for Nogroes and whites who demand their full 
rlgjits aa Amarleana. Prevent a repetition of the shameful Birmingham 
story - of fire hoea and vicious police dors bainr turned a sin at 
paaceful demonstrators - little children thrown into jail - mob 
violence and hoce burnings. 

Thousands of Nerro dues paying masters of the AfL-ClG demand that 
thalr organ last Iona join the fight in a militant, demonstrative way. 

Very truly youra, 


Clarence Cog/1 na, Chairman 
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UNITEO STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

MM’ NAOW 4 MAnktWtf 


Ibbruary ?e, 1*>3 


*■. Iter- Id 2 \fOotm 
■ tianl Rrctha 
tfcsfcingtan, D. C. 

tear %. 4tt«Mi 

' United Stetaa National Student Association has loin baan Interested 
la tbs alvll rights probl**** la tltd.a country, particularly la tha aouth. j 
Aava been deeply dletreaaatf by tha recent events In Nlaalaalppl where * 
c Maty official* have out thoaaenla off tha fadaral gcvemsent food , 

aa-pl xm prugrea. I m aura that you ara sail aaara of tha needs of * 

pacpia, stal tn* desperate alt nation Aiuh than ara In. In ordar 
t ' halp lAsa, our of flea la beginning icruaaaaa a^pPofrrt. flrat of 
ua have writ tar. ta nine achucla in tha aidweet in hopes that they 
Java let fjli-flaJgad food driioa to collect needed food far people 1 

»’ Nlaalaalppl. hca thla ia star*ad, aa all! pu* out a general 
■MUr*. atleaqp'ti* to gat political p^aasura put an the afflclale 
it> Nieelaalppi, Sit aura lag?>irtant, getting the federal government 
ti aontlnua ^urp;-a food progria. Tha aldweat aahoola which aa 
■ra negotiating vitl Inc 1 ^la-the University Indiana, Oberlln, 
favlar at CtininnaU, Southern Illinois Jnivarsity, University of 
dleaoamin at Hwdlaan, Cerlaton Collage in NLnrm-iota, Uhl varsity of 
N1 ;w»aata, Uktlwralty of tflaoonali. at Milwaukee and University of 
IUlnela. 
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• for tha fou) drive oeepalg^ to be successful, aa alll need 
» • to tranapart the food to Nieelaelppl. I have reoently baan 
la eentec* with the £ilcego Area Fn<nda of tha Student Van-Violent 
Sourdine ting Cowed t tee. They inf area I aa that you ear* Lrvatnaaantsl 
In getting Um aa Ip free the St. Luui * Taaeatara local to provide 

• for VLa oearly fifty Uanaiad pounds uhicw. tbagr have baan 
ao:a ta eollaot ia «9doaf0. If aa «ra able to develop food drives 
la tha areas tdiloh Z eantloaed above, wool! it be possible far the 
In* ernet ions l Brotherhood of reeamutrs to aid ua In transportation of 
Ida foe^! * ithj Mm paopia in tha l ocal ooaaamlty aould be responsible 
a urloadirg the food and hopefully, would asnd at laaat one person 
a: tag alth tha truck to Nlaalsolppl to halp at tha deatljatlan. 


In thla regard 


Vary ainoarsly 


11 1 a'thy A. Hanring ' 

K Mi* ior.al Affairs Vice President 
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Bishop C. Ewbaak Tucker 
Alrlcaa Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Suit* SOT, Mammoth Building 
Louis villa, Kentucky 

Dear Bishop Tucker: 

I have your very kind latter ol December 
26th. end I appreciate your taking the tims out to write. 

I too shall look forward to meeting you and 
shahieg your hand. 

With beet wishes, I rsmein 

Very truly your a. 


James R. Hoffa 
General Presidsnt 


JRH/mc 
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Sl«MT aiVIRIMO CHARLES IWBAMK TUCKER. D C L 
PRESIDING (IIHOP 

Hom Amelia M Tu :pu. ipibcopal ucmtaiv 

>< » <* RESIDENCE - 1629 W. KENTUCKY 11A1I’ 

l>* » >■». OPPICEB—SUITE 107 MAMMOTH BUILOIMD 


PRESIDENT 

LOUISVILLE CHAPTER 
COHORIU OP RACIAL EQUALITY 
CHAIRMAN 

BOARD OP MINISTERIAL RELIEP 
VICE PRESIDENT 

KENTUCRV COUNCIL OP CNURCHES 


SOB W. WALNUT ST. 
LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 

December 26, 1962 


CO-CHAIR MAN 

LOUISVILLE INTCORATION COM 


KENTUCRY COLONEL 
I ON OOVERMOR I STAFF i 
MEMBER 

BOARO OF DIRECTORS SOUTHERN 
CONFER I NCI EDUCATIONAL FUNO 
INCORPORATED 


Mr* James Hoffa 
Teamsters' Haadquartars 

Washington, D, C, 

Daar Mr, Hoffa: 

It was ny intention to sand you a telegram to Nashville 
on tha Monday following tha Jury's disagreament on Sunday, 

1 thought they had oaaaad dalibarating until Monday, 

1 want you to know that 1, with thousands of your admirers 
in thia oountry, faal as you do - That these proaeoutions 
•ten from tha venom and prajudloe of tha little nan. Bob 
Kannsdy, who temporarily oocupias tha position of Attornay 
General of tha United States, 

1 listened attentively to your statement to tha press over 
Television on Sunday night, 1 admire your oourage and 
fortitude. As a leader of my raoe, 1 want you to know how 
mueh I appreciate tha position you taka on matters affecting 
my group. 

Hoping to have the privilege of meeting you, shaking your 
hand, and talking with you a few minutes, 1 remain with 
continued assurance of my personal goodwill. 

Very truly yours. 


BISHOP C. EWBANK TUCKER 
BCET/jld 
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Mr. Marvin Rich 

Director, Community Relatione 

Congreee of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 

Dear Marvin: 


The attached communication from the 
African-American Heritage Aeeociatlon hae been received 
ia this office. I am wondering if you know anything about 
thie organieation such ee political orientation, etc. 

Very truly youre, 


H. J. Gibbons 
Executive AaBlatant 
to the General President 


HJG/mc 


End' 






■ay 28, 1962 


*r. Jamb loffa, Fraaldant 
Iatamtlasl brotherhood of InhUn 
25 lovliiiM Abom 
V aehlagton 1, 8. C. 

Boor Sir and Irathort 

Board of directore of tba Afr loan *Aaer loan Heritage Association, 
aotlag yoaur reeavka la tba preaa and on teleTlalon from Pbllldalpbla, Totad 
ta a itand to joa tba organltatlan'a oongratelatlone and lta azpraaalco of 
ealldarlty with yon an yoar aaggaatlcna that tba Adalnlatratlon'a attaoka 
oai lab v, partioalerly yoar onion and yaaraalf paraonally, vara daalgnad bo 
aorar ap or obaoara oartain fallaraa, and undelivered proaiaaa. 

■aaaaaa va ara lataraatad In tba sax law onlty of labor and tba Afro* 
Anarloaa aaaaaanl^y for tba aattaal tana fit of both, va fool it not rani a a 
to raalnd yoa of tba fallaraa of tba tfiedalatratlcn alao In tba araa of 
rlgbta of daarloea oltlaano of Afrlooa daaoant ooMporad to tba prcnlaaa of 
tba Daaooratlo party conrantIon. fobllo recognition of tbla roallty by a 
llatiniolabad laadar of labor vitb tba atatnro yoa anJoy (va do not oado 
tbla Illy or vltb latont to flattar) vcald oortalnly atraagtban onlty of 
tba Afro-Aaarlaan oceaemlty and labor on aattora of aataal and anllgbtanod 
aalf-lataraat. 

•a In tba AA1A fool atrongly agaiaat all attacka on tba lobar novanant. 
•" at lta waakaat aaaai ta, that aovaaaiit la tba aoat deolalva tarot In tba 
nation for daoaioraay. Wo In tba AA1A, raoalllng tba dayo of tba CIO, fool 
aorta la that tba grant dawoaratlo potantlal of labor can ba atrangtbanod 
tbroogb a grow lag aad at rang all ianoa fiwtwaan labor and ooaaaunltlaa of 
daarlaaa altlaaaa of Afrloon daaoant. It abanld bo cloar to lntalllgant 
labiar laadora that tba aaglcgor Internet a, working tbroogb oltbor of tba 
old partlaa, work aaoldaoaaly against tbla alllanoa end oonatontly work to 
knap tba Afro-Aaerloan oooaamltlae la tbalr pookata, oftlaoa agolnot tba 
laiaraat of both labor and tba Anro-Agorioan oowanltloa. 


to ax BOOTH « 
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ly '63, large Motions of tha nation nast sod will take nots of tha 
lGOth anniversary of the baanaipetlan,, this ProcleMtlan prcnlMS equality 
sad fraadcw to Anar loan oltlssns of African dssosnt, that brought thalr 
rer» and doolelva halp to gaarantaa Civil War Victory. For acaaa fav jaara 
fallowing that bar, laoonatnotion Onooreoy existed In tha South, with 
both taa rraacnan sad tha poor whltas (who had never voted undar tha alava* 
holdar) voting and holding publla offlea. In a fav abort jaara, 'lartharn 
■mlad latarasta and/or eaployara" with tha "fomer slave-holders or rebels' 
organlaad tha Orait AnarlMn Conaplraaj. This Conspiracy, through what la 
known la tha Beyae-Tlldao Conprcalee, aaw tha aotunllj alaotad Pnaldant of 
tha On.tad Btatwa, Banal J. Tlldan, hive tha alaotlon of 1876 at also fra 
Bin through tha Conaplraaj'a hawing tbs alaotlon thrown Into tha Bouaa of 
■wpreaeotat lias. 


Tha Orest Cowepireoy brought In Its waha aawaral nalltlaa that will 
not daw 1. The strapping on tha nation and labor of tha two party ayataai, 
with tha unholy al llano a of lortharn Inpublloan and Soutbarn Daaoonata; 2. 

^ha lytohlng by official oount of owar flwa thousand huaan balnga of African 
daaaont, with aniold nnhara Mind unit "ahaeghaled' , with not a lynobar 
hroaght to Justice; 3* Tha driving of poor whltaa and Afro^Mrloana fra 
tha palls and fra publlo offloo In tha> South; b. Tha bringing to powar In 
tha nation, undar tha aponaorahlp of b!g bualnaaa, tha unaqultabla, aalloloua 
and raa 7tlcnary dlaproportlonata oontrol and lnfluanca of tha South In tha 
Oangraaa of tha United Status. 


Tha Oraat Cooaplraoy of *76 aaanad dlraotad against American cIt1tana 
of African daaoant. la roallty thsy wars first and feernoet dlraotad agolnat 
labor and tha labor aoveannt; wltnaas to thla day tha aparaa and undar par 
r pi o last Ion of tha ancrganlaad workara In tha South and tha run-away plant a 
from tha Barth! In full truth, whst appeared In tha B&yaa dual with tha 
Sow than, rabula and forwar alavs-holdani aa a Cons? Ire oy against Afro- 
Aasrlaaiw ha a tuntad out to ba a Conspiracy agalnat tha whole Awarloan pap pi a 
Indeed, It la owt of thla Ccnaplraoy ttait oca the aoat dynaalo and oorrupt 
parMoutora of you paraonally and your uni a, often tha Min driving foroa 
agplnet tha whole labor innwnt, 


t 
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Mr. F. B. Cavity 
Rout* 2 

Sudbury, Mas* 
Dasr Mr. Cawley: 


I bars your latter of March 3rd, and whlls 
1 will ba happy to *•• you on your forthcoming trip to Washing¬ 
ton, 1 am aorry that 1 cannot give you ancouraging naws as to 
our Union participating in the Fish Cantannial Fund. Tha 
financial aituation in our Intarnational Union, dua to tha heavy 
legal expeneee in tha paat faw yaara mahaa it nacaaaary that wa 
aliminata all expendituree to outsida organiaationa. Any 
changa in thia aituation which would rasult in a futura consid¬ 
eration of Fisk Univarsity will be brought to your attention at 
that tima 


Vary truly yours, 


H. J. Gibbons 
Executive Aasistant 
to tha General President 


HJO/mc 
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Fl«k, Univaraitj Bullitan UJG 

t£: 1BT|| part icipatiag Id lh« abova 1/4/62 

naaml uaivaraitya Caatanoial 1/8/62 
Proiiran 1/17/61 

2/3/62 


Tb ii iban Vila baa not baan iraturnad for filing aa of 11/24/64 
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yyi Caacard Kaad 
Sudbury, Mum. 
Octabar 9, 1961 


I. J. w lbb«M, Eiaoutiva flaa Praaldaat 

IitwrMt lanal featharhaad if Taaaatara, Chaufiaura, 

■■nhMiM« and la 1 para af Aiaarlaa 
25 Laulalaaa Avacua, M 
Vaahlafftaa. 1, D. C. 


Daar ■aroldi 

1 caatlaua ta ba hapaful that tba Taaaatara 1 Uni an 
any nan f lad it paaalbla ta halp Flak la lta Cantanalal Caapalga 
affart. Caaa lavaabar 15 ar 16, I aipact ta ba la Maahlactaa and 
aauld Ilka ta oa 11 aa yaor. Mauld yau ba «aad aaaugh ta vrlta mm 
at agr Sudbury eddraaa’ 


Sinoaraly, 

F. B. Cawlay 


ncLoson 

PSCtk«a 
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?"57 Concord Road 
Routs ? 

Sudbury, Mas*. 
July 15, 1961 


Harold J. Gibbons, Executive Vice President 
International Brotiw rhcod of Teaaatera, Chauffeurs, 

Warahoueeaer and Helpers of Aaerica 
?*> Louieiana Avenue, R.W. 

Washington, 1, D.O. 

Dear Harold: 

Later on in the nunner, I plan to be in Washington 
would Ilka to call on you, or Mr. Roffa, to apeak further of the 
effort wa era asking to secure Fisk, financially, as the collage 
looks forward to a second century of uaafulnann to Negro young isn 
and woawn. Fisk will be one hundred years old in 1966. 

Frienda of Fisk, the alueni, organised labor, certain churches 
foundations, business and industrial fires are adding strength to tha 
Fiak Centennial Prograa which is now wall under way. Wa want tha taaa- 
atara union aith ua 

# * 

I aa enclosing a oopy of tha Prograa brochure, which I 
think you will like to read and which I wish you would hand to Mr. 

Hoffa. 

Would you be good enough to write as at ay Sudbury address 9 



EHCLOSURE 

FBCtkgo 
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1866 1966 

}AO M.DIIOM AvBNtlt 

Niv Yobk !& N. Y. 

ORm.»n V-97JO 

January 6, 1961 


Hr. H. J. Gibbons, Executive V'lca President 
Intarnatlonal Brotherhood of Taaaatara, Chauffeurs, 

Warehouseman and Helpers of America 
23 Louisiana Avenue, N. V, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harold: 

Thank you for speaking with ma while I was in Washington yesterday. I under¬ 
stand how true it must be that you have all you can think of for the time 
being. After your next convention meeting, I'll come in to sea you again, 
as you have suggested. Meanwhile, I wish you would reed the anclosad "education 
far Knowledge and Understanding," which sets forth Fisk's needs. 

Tbe Trustees continue to hops your Union may make a gift of $25,000 toward 
the Permanent Scholarship Fund. Such a gift would mean kaaplng one student 
in collage throughout the years to coma, and tha principle amount would 
bacoma part of tha $3,000,000 Endowment which Fisk saaks as part of tha 
$6,000,000 Fisk University Centennial Program. 

You and I have apokan of tha possibility of tha Union's gift being a memorial 
to one of your loaders. 

With every good wish, believe ma, 

Sincerely, 

P. B. Cawley 

FBClJw 

Eaclosuraa 


REPLY TO: 

F. B. Cawley 

337 Coacord Road 
Route 2 

Sudbury, Haasachusatts 
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Fisk University 

Centennial 

Program 


KNOWLEDGE 


EDUCATION FOR 
AND UNDERSTANDING 



TN 1966, Fialc University will be 100 years old. To 
JL prepare for its second century of service to the 
nation, the Trustees have established s $6,000,000 
Centennial Program with the purpose of expanding 
the University's historic role—education for knowledge 
and understanding. 

A Century of Achiei'etnent 

Founded on January 9, 1866. for the education and 
training of young men and womrn irrespective of 
color" Fisk University in its first 100 years moved 
beyond the dreams of its founders to become one of 
the outstanding libetai arts colleges in America. 

Against the backdrop of a nation recovering from 
a civil war. Fisk was founded on little more than faith 
Ita a an was simple: to help educate a newly-freed 
people by producing Negro teachers to radiate acraa 
the country. Their maision: to make atiasas oat of 
former ala 

The personal service sad financial assaitance which 
friends of Fisk brought to this infant school were 
siflcsnt However, the canae was as challenging. 
• art woefully mauAnant ta qaench the ea-sia«aa' 
ardent thirst for knowledge 

Five years after thr founding of Flab l nnwuty 
a snail group of student*, knows as the Jabdee Singers. 


embarked upon a tour of the nation to raise money for 
the school. Introducing the world to the Negro spiritual, 
they sang their way throughout the North and East 
snd beyond the seas. A wave of enthusiasm met them 
and the response through gifts kept the University 
alive. 

Nothing in Fisk’s tradition is more inspiring than 
the Jubilee Singers who, with changing personnel but 
unwavering excellence, continued through the years 
as an indispensable fund raising ensemble. Jubilee 
Hall, built in 1873, stands today as a monument to 
the original singers. 

During the early years, Fisk's phenomenal growth 
in siae and stature was due to the enormous generosity 
of the American people. Untold numbers of individuals 
and organisation* quickly recognised Flak’s devotion 
to the providing of educated leadership for the masses 
of freed men. and enthusiastically lent financial sup¬ 
port. Gradually the states began to assume some of 
the responsibility for the higher education of the 
Negio Vocational training mushroomed and financial 
support for Fisk - a liberal arts college - began to 
slacken. 

Daspete this, Fisk thing tenaciously to Its original 
alas. Its scope was braadened so that its ear visa waa 
sot I united merely ta the slavaa freed by the CWfl 
War. Rather. It bacaaie an integral part af the drvei 
potent of liberal arts allocation ■ Amrt 


The University today is especially noted for its 
distinguished graduates who have contributed signiA 
cantly to America's strength in the fields of science, 
education, medicine, business, law, music, government, 
religion and art. These men and women have not only 
provided vital leadership to the Negro communities in 
which they work, but also they have added to this 
nation's domestic and international stature. 

This contribution has not gone unheeded. In addi¬ 
tion to early recognition by the New York State Board 
of Regents. Fisk became the first Negro institution 
to be fully approved by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of 
American Universities, and the American Association 
of University Women. 

Fisk became the first predominately Negro liberal 
arts college to be named a sponsoring university of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. This further 
enriched ita service to its own students . . . and to 
America. 

When the Ford Foundation selected institutions 
to experiment with a program of admitting students 
to college before finishing high school. Fisk was one 
of twelve colleges and universities chosen 

On April 4th, ivoo. a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
was installed at Fisk, making it the first prwdominateU 
Negro institution of higher education m the country 
to receive snrh high academic recognition. Shortly 
afterwards, the New York Times saluted Fisk cdlton 
ally with these words 

Toigie(ale(i«iu le Fisk, sad coagraiaisfieas te 
Pkt Beta Kappa' Such is aa honor fa the other." 

A Second Century of Challenge 

With the last half of the twentieth century upon os. 
Fisk can offer even greater service to America as our 
nation meets the social challenges that lay ia wait 
This is true because higher edu ca tion has reared an 
unprecedented level of anportanee te the nation aad 
te the mdividaai Neither can afford the high cost of 
lew qaaitty adoration. The future ef Fish University 
can bt ^iaiApd nM) oti In# cnutilkoni fwww of 
Its si 1*1 aw Ms ahfRy ta <dfer gifted rewag Aawnseas 

Aa it prsparss la tease as esnsad esatary af esrv 
tee. Ftafc rsdsdlielss itself ta the WaBsage of pirn 

mlii digi aad saderttandiag naeensnry throughout 


America-and indeed the world-to effect the orderly 
procession toward the democratic ideal. 

Fisk can meet this challenge by obtaining an 
adequate endowment to assure a strong and scholarly 
faculty, and by embarking immediately upon a physical 
development program 

Education of high quality is costly. It cannot be 
found in any bargain basement. Because Fisk has 
never made peace with mediocrity, it must not now 
as it enters its second century. Substantial financial 
support is the only answer. 

Fisk must retain the traditions and ideals upon 
which it was founded and those which have evolved aa 
it grew into greatness. It must remain a cultural and 
educations! center to which America can look with 
certainty for a supply of forceful leaders. 


THE NEEDS 
ARE URGENT 


Translated Into reality, the needs for physical facilities 
and endowment to continue this tradition are urgent 
The requirements for Fish In meet the challenge of 
the second century are dearribed as follows: 


CafovuMf 
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During the past two years, the University has raiaad 
faas approximately Urn per student per year, bat it 
h still fighting a losing battle to attract and hold able 
faculty members The future of Fisk demands tbs 
retention and acquisition of the beet pneslble tarn hers 
We cun substitute for many things la the edatative 
process, but there is ao substitute known for tha grout 
t e ach er and srhsiar. Without them, there cun be aa 
great uuiveenty 

la addition In better aAariaa for teachar* amre 
faads are argently nsadad te eoaOa sa le attiurt gifted 
ted a ta who are eaalde m carry the fpB met of a 

liberal education Fteh has always mads a dstthsruSs 
dfel te seek sat wparter students Through atehr- 
ddp aid. Fteh has Nspsf is dswstep attar ef he nation • 
•nrtstaadmg otaMu 



'nditorium and Fine ' ‘ 


$ 1 , 000,000 



Flak University has never had an auditorium. From the 
beginning it has been forced to use the small University 
church, thua severely limiting its widely heralded cul¬ 
tural program. The present student body overflows this 
building. It is inadequate, both from the standpoint of 
an increasing enrollment, and for the range and quality 
of programs ao necessary to a liberal education. 

One of Fisk's outstanding areas of achievement 
has been its Music Department. Vet. it has never been 
properly housed. Instruction is carried on in three sep¬ 
arate buildings, each of which is grossly inadequate 
Practice rooms are few and far below standard. There 
ia no apace whatever for the storage of instruments. 

The Art Department is presently housed on the 
flrat floor of a women's dormitory. Lighting is poor and 
space ia extremely limited 

Speech and Drama courses are conducted in the 
Little Theater, a converted Civil War field hospital, 
hopelessly inadequate for the purpose 

Among the art treasures hanging in Fisk’s Carl 
Van Vechten Gallery are a group of paintings regarded 
as among the finest collection of pioneer American 
abstracts" in the nation. This collection, part of a gift 
from Mrs. Alfred Stieglitz I Miss Georgia O’Keefe) 
along with many Stiegiits photographs and other valu 
able art pieces ia a rare and enriching addition to Fisk's 
cultural program. They must be protected by fireproof 
and moisture-proof construction. In addition, more 
space is needeu far traveling exhibits 

The Trustees have developed plans to house all 
these needs under one roof-a combination auditorium 
and fine arts building 

/toWdtf#** 0 0400 J&OO 

The p r esent kfhflding arms constructed in iwue and was 
not dsMgnsi for the teaching ef modern physics and 
biology Thera is limited mace for equipment and farib 
tios for teachmg Moreover, laboratories are meet) too 
■nail, creating a p rob le m m program scheduling and 
amlUpirmg instrartr oal costa 

IfiAf 0400 f <Of 1 

TWtf tvo dr4 vnfUirif • tf? ninif III# hMmI bAtkffoC* 
90 thr rtiv^vi JiMfv MaJI vh NiiH li 1VTX mi A 
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constructed in 1879. Both have excellent stone exteriors 
but the interiors, in the interest of safety, must be com¬ 
pletely renovated to provide suitable living facilities. 

Facilities for Physical Education ft SO,000 

Fisk offers a major for the training of teachers in 
health and physical education, yet it has no swimming 
pool. This is a facility which many colleges and uni¬ 
versities of lesser stature than Fiak offer for the train¬ 
ing of young people planning careers in health and 
physical education. The estimated coat of a pool is 
*200,000. 

Fisk is forced to play its football games on the 
grounds of a nearby high school. The University has 
an excellent site near the gymnasium which could be 
graded and inexpensive neats insulted. This could be 
done at the modest coat of *60,000 and would add 
greatly to student morale. 

Rehabilitation of the Campos ft SI,000 

ELEiTRK'AL dwtkibi TK)N system With the addition of 
new buildings in the post-war period, the campus elec 
trical system has become inadequate Presently ■ 
major transformer on the campus t* overloaded. A 
modern, up-to-date electrical system is badly naeded 


MonnNtZATioN or the heating plant The Heating 
plant, like the electrical system, is unable to service the 
added facilities and haa outlived ita uaefulneaa Much of 
the equipment ia obsolete and major repairs are a can 
•Unt requirement. Modernisation will save considerable 
annual operating cost, and the heating capacity can 
he inrreaaed 


• AMPta lighting system The campus of Fiak » 
purely lighted For the safety of students and others 
(ting the I nlveratty a new lighting system 

( NVYWn M Aiuif i Vt rth tife# IfMTVA# of 

a* III# ( Aiifm* th# fonlrt > aoa Ia am Ia u6anM# 
Aftrf to AiMAM lIlMl OANA hr4tW 

APnii |A (MAABIrAliaAft RiftovAllAt b) Afl^ifll oad 






board of 

TRUSTEES 




THE 

AMERICAN IDEAL 
OF EQUALITY 
AND FREEDOM 


. . . requires that each individual be given an equal 
opportunity to become well educated, to exercise re¬ 
sponsible citizenship, and to develop his full stature in 
a democratic society. 

There is no known objective of greater signifi¬ 
cance. This is a time when we need all the intelligence 
and understanding ... all of the best which human 
resources can provide to meet the ever-growing de¬ 
mands of a complex civilization. 

Giving to the Fisk Centennial Program is, there¬ 
fore, more than just a token of respect for a distin¬ 
guished institution, ft is also a means by which the 
nation is served during a period when social growth 
may be assured only through the development of 
greater knowledge and understanding. 
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March 10, 1962 


Dear Fellow ACLU Member: 

Again this year the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House will sponsor an Annual Conference 
on civil liberties and civil rights on Thursday 
and Friday, March 29 and 30, 1962, at the Hotel 
Sheraton Carlton in Washington. The ACLU has 
participated very closely in the work of the 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House since its 
inception 14 years ago. 

As you will note from the enclosed program, 
the major speaker at the conference dinner this year 
is going to be John deJ. Pemberton, Jr., the new 
Executive Director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, who is replacing Patrick Murphy Malin. I am 
sure that all National Capital Area Civil Liberties 
Union members will be vitally an: ’rested in his 
timely topic ’’Champions of Liberty - The Developing 
Role of Voluntary Organizations”. May I sincerely 
urge you to attend the conference or any of its 
functions. If you can, would you please send in 
the attached registration form as soon as possible. 

Sincerely youy's, 


Charles Horsky f 
Chairman 

National Capital Area 
Civil Liberties Union 


An AM uit if t hr Amirnjn Gw/ l.ihrrtin Union 
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Naaaaaal CeiaiiKRva Lafal 
Wartaaal Camel far Aa-' a 

FriaafOA. Im. 

NoUaool Caaaail as AflbtlRiRl LHa oof ab< 
Notfeo* aai af CatbiSi Waaaa 
Naliaaal CaoaoS af Cbanba 

Caaaail af Jaabfe Waaaa 
NaOaaaJ Caaaail af Kara Waaaa 
Hattmtil Ifyatl 
Dafaai 

iMsartaaaat af Worml IfacaUaa 
Naliaaal FiAaiUna af CofAoA* Colftop* Aiiaaii 
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Naliaaal LatAara Caaaail 
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Tha National Civil Ubortiaa Claarlng 


Houm 


THE NATIONAL 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


■ a -0111011/7 auociation of national arganixationi for the promotion of 
knowledge, the development of an demanding and the disaenunation of 
factual information and educational matcnali in tha fieldi of civil libcrtm, 
civil righta, intellectual fraodoen and hmnaa right*. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


M limited both m it* continuing program and it* annual Confciencai to the 
promotion of education and information in them field*. It u in ao ten ■ 
an action organication. and n prohibited by it* conatitution from adopting 
podtioni or makmg policy itatamenu on any iaauet 


t mitt’s you to attntd its 


aim* in in annual Conference* and monthly martmgi to bring together 
tepieaentativea of iu aaaociatad groupi and ocher mvited agancm for free, 
full and informed dneuaaion and analyau of current laauei in iu held* in 
for conauleration of wayi to help atrrngthcn and p roe rr vr our coautituciou 
ally-guaranteed fr e e d o m } 


For further m/oriaeflea, write or I#IrpAoee the 


NATIONAL CIVIL UBOT1IS CL1ASINO HOUII 

1*37 fiUmancRmanWa A**w N.W. WnahlnnCen A O.C. Dupanf 7 







PROGRAM 

The Crystal Room 

Thursday, March 29 


1:00 p.m • v » 

200 p m Call to order Kwr H. Millenson. 

C ho, mm. Sit,- i Cttil Uhntm Clearing Home; 

Waihimgtoa Nat load Rrprtienlalite, 

Amman fearth Cota nut Ur 


CIVIL RIGHTS—PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROGNOSIS 

Chtirmu Harold C Fleming, 

Eircntnr Vice Preudeat, Tbr 


John G. Fbilo 

F. treat tie Dr rector, 

Prrudent i Committee on Egad F.mkki > meat O pfortamty 

Bvui Mamhiu 

Aijhranr Grand. Cud Righti Dnmm, 

U. S. Dr part mint 0 f fattier 

Srornawp W. Robinson, III 
Dram af tba hchadaf Lam. Haaard 

M emb e r . V. S Commnmaa am OHf Right* 


CnaairmH* Dhcmm 


am* 


IOO pm Reg*tratrnm 

700 ML Ml. Muimm, • ru V 

CHAMPIONS OF LIBERTY THE OFVTI OPING ROLE Of 
VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 

n J. PiMinroi, • 
f w wfh r (VrrM, 

A merer on Cud lebntwr Vamm 


Friday, March 30 


9<00 oja. Regiil ration 

9.30 o.m THE GROWING AMERICAN CITY— 

A THREAT TO INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES? 

Chairman. Lawrence Spekes, Director, 

W a t tmn gtaa Ofut, Amentia CraW LtbnUet Union 


Rkhuhor Dilwosth 
Mayor of Philadelphia, 19H-IU2 
Pitt Pendent, U. S. Confrrrncr of Msyort 

Pm I Prndrat, A men tin Mawnp it An .*r,,« 


Buu I. Bunhmd 

St if Director, V. S. Commnuon on Cud Right i 


Gerald A. Bulin 

A ui tint Attorney Grand, Drcnma of Citd Right i and Citd ! i her tie, 
Ofur of thr Attorney Grand of Manachmirtfi 


Cunhwui Ducusaaon 


30 M«i <c Ma. Meunion, prmdrng 

THE RADICAL RIGHT: CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER ATTACK 

1 Jacob Ct atMan, Ad minis trative Director, 

tadm Inal Vamm Department. AFL-CK) 

Al*M P. War tin 

Department at Pnbtic Laa and Garnameat, ( ota mh i a Unitnnty 

Moabh Amah 

Vice Pendent. American lennh Committer; 

Farmer Grand Camm eL U. S. ' * 

Kihth GaaaN 

Member af Camfee m. Third fih/nrl, Oregon 


Cammmmaa Dmcmamam 


t 


The National Civil Liberties Clearing House 

Offican CommttMM for lha Conlererc* 


Cbormew 

EOT H. MILLENSON 
l Ammcmm Jrwuh CanmiM) 


CO CHAIRMEN FOR THE CONFERENCE— 

Harold C. FI—ng mi Umn >pam 


Vrrr CAormm 
cm inmat 

LAWRENCE SPEISER 
IAmkh Cml Lilmrim Umn) 

cm IKHTI 

CLARENCE MITCHELL 
(Nnaul Anocmm for tkr 
Mtmcomu of rnlioirt hofli) 
i" BKVfTI 

J. ARNOLD FELDMAN 
( Amtnr— Vjrrrj— C—HWirr) 
IVTIUICTVA 1 nUDOU 

DR LOUIS TOUGH IN 

lAoaoncm A mm* 

Urnmniij hoi mm) 


I< i i y M j 

EDWARD F SNYDER 
Comm, m m 

Nat mail Legmlmm I 

Trmmm 
MOE HOFFMAN 
(Njmaaaf JmiaA Waliaro laarfj 

a 

\J ■Rwi/rMiff (nmmpitar 

JACOB CLATMAN 

■ U f ao ri J Uaiaa Damomi. 
fe ' L 

HIBMAM BDFLSBIBC, 

< fao-IWaaitM* Inane 

at BAaf BVitk) 

EDWARD L ERICBON 

lAaiancai liWacal Uain) 

ROBERT W FI ASF 

Amons— B—A FaHoko* Comma 
GERM AIN I RRETTER 
I Amonok lArarr Amauim) 
OUNDA M ROBTTGFR 
1 1 atWlo Ckank— 
M—w »)■■■ 1 1 ) 

ALAN bartm 

EXEANOB BOWTTCO U 
CHARLES A HnBSKY 

• 

AJtOan Amt 

FRAMC 19 WOH 

DOUGLAS M BLACK 
rAFNTIIII Cl ABB 

DB ROBERT E IWIM *« 
FMBRSON GBFFNAWAV 

MONTY 110(1 «vnra 

WALTER F BFVTHER 


ARRANGEMENTS . . . —. IHtnda Root in. , be,,mem. 

Jabr Borrow*, a - ■Inn PiaWr, 

Itm ftipwi 


ATTENDANCE Raaarll Irrfn. cbmtom**. 

Benner Bhgluai, 1 ‘iltrr B. Lew. 
Dr. lawn 1. Maddockt. Jjbbb Salvcrm*r 

Pub SIjiwb 


CONFERENCE REPORT Thaadar ScWchat, S—in. 

L. Ericaon. Earner Gmr, 
Edvard F Sardrr. Alaa L. ¥*md 


HOSPITALITY 


. . C. rWafai rAnragB 
Martha Arm. Varfaua KawarL 

■ Kraatak. Margae 

Manila Mdfta, l/aa Fwvka. 

Daaaaa Taarwww. Martha Vddkack 


literature . Aratu j. FtUaaa, 

Dr. Edina W. Dtw. Viiw G. Dim. 
Hav.rd HaDfcard. Rickard Laflakrrt 

La l cwy, fkarirr Ratam. Fmdy Raad 


FUSS Fap Tiaa, rWaaa. 

A kail. Naraaa Garda*. 

laa Laatarf 

fetsdafi Tr»|k 


PROGRAM Mr Vbri 

)a*. ok (Jijmin. Hmaaa I k l i kr c. 
Vaia Gaatkar. jaaa A IkaiaaL 
Olya Marpaka. Clarwaca MmMi. 

Erin Pwttrraaaa 


REGMTRATION AND INFORMATION— 

Praam ‘ IMbb 

Vain Dana. ChariwBBa Fnadataa 
tana I kama*. Obmmm liwa 
Eag lafar, Pdaa Straar 


I RRCUTfW DIRECTOR 



af fZnVm. Far 1 



T« National Civil Libertiea Clearing Houae, 

Maaaacbuaetta Are., N. W., 

Kaahiagtoa 6, D. C. 

REGISTRATION FOR ORGANIZATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

Froia: Organization 

Addicaa__ 


The iollowiag will attend the 14th annual National Civil Libertiea Clearing Houae Conference at the Hotel 
Shcratoa Carlton, Waakiagtcn, D. C., on March 29 nnd JO, 1962. Check covering rev registration fee of 15.00 per pet' 
a aw, pin* coat of mem la checked he low for eech, is encloaed. 



REGISTRATION FOR INDIVIDUAL ATTENDANCE 

My check for registration amd the meela checked hetow is enclosed. 



PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE NATIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES CLEARING HOUSE. 


Your early regiatratioa and advance payment will be moat helpful. 

Each registrant's ticketa will be held in bia name at the conference regiatration deaka. 


SCHEDULE OF CONFERENCE CHARGES 

PayaKat of S5.00 regiatration fee for rach representative, and paymenta for dinner and luncheon 
reaervationa, muat be made in advance. Coat of meala includes gratuity. 


Dinaer . 

S7.00 



Luncheon 

4.50 

Single-aesaion 




regiatration 


Regiatration 

.. 5.00 

(without meal) 

si.so 


SPECIAL RATE for entire conference, 

covering all itema above SIS.00* 


Orgaoizatioaa planning to be repreaented ahould make their own hotel reaervationa aa early aa possible. 
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>Mr r. offai 


Hrtnc* Edward ve<.nty, Tlifrl la, ia ona of tha fir* plecea n tha original 
1 ataric lted ototea Supraee Court declaion of /.mj 17, iron, requiring in te¬ 
rra tier in pabllc aahoala. owTfr, Krlnea toward erthorltlea refueed to accept 
th-a iae'alon aa tha a prwo laa of tha land and rlaieetl it to br cnconatttot: anal. 


La tar, tha duoraaa Court decline to . rant a etev of tha lower court'a order 
atat a. in effect t^at tha aahoala of rl'ra i- imrrci > o mty a-tat bo intc r t«d 
bar sal a September 195?* tha Prince Kdwar oard of Superrteora (tea law *akin£ 
b 4y of the eoenty, refneed to appraplata any fuma to operate any p olle aeh.^al. 

a a roeilt of thla defiant and undei ocratlc action ep^rcxtauaely 3 , 5 > chldrer. ol 
bat rec*a are eefferinc fron a catonal Malnutrition. Certain benlgne<' 004 - 
revat nolate, a■ t 1 - the uoo of -chile funda, have aata liahed aak^a s lft private 
acboel far ! lltiea. Tha aefre parrnta an thair children refuaed to accept public 
fuede for pH ata education. 


far tha paat two yeara tha children in arrv hawlat, villaa, town a city 
tnrorrho* t iha nltc . Stataa wan* aa^-ar ta rwt 1 m to ach ola after lonjr auj-nar 
vaaatlaca. I ay ware aa-ar pirtly be an*a they would be In cleae contact wit 
fr*.an - of thair aequo*nt.aioe and partly bera tea they ware aoare that a free public 
arhool rrete- la a part af the Aacrlean ’a*ocratlc \r y of life. Tea, they wan 
hopp>, that ia, all but th children of *ri:iee Edward County, lrfinia, where the 
bear* af aupervieora ehaaa to eloae public erhoele r- thar tha -. integrate. ; bara la 
a iioaalbilltr that the .*a ro children eill have to te without formal tro nin|? for 
the th‘ ni parr. 


for the entire «enth of July tha irgli.ie Taachera deeocltt- >ue volunteered 
te conduct a craar -reaedle y r«»r*' in the co nty to upi r< oe »ej re chjldre . uno 
have lean without uMle edfeeet'on far twe yeere. Our or^artlaation, the m-.-.ci 

ward r a -"ty hrlatiar. •aaeclatlen, ia mepor.elrle for tha follow' n i II) to provide 
tha na« r aoarr n »ld\n a where tiu ee remedial elaaaea can be houaed, (2 to < ror'do 
oar. f nd lo rlnr for the te^chars cho ora e>nln> ; int.^> hr eon ty te toe tlieoe 
accelerated co ra«-a v (J) tp provide trano^ortation to i nd ,'rosi tho plrcna of lnatr c- 
tlon neap*at than, fh'a, plua tha fact, that er ow<- V>tc*r atlarioa and ■ xpoeea 


r. Jnaea I, offa, Proaldao 
Ir tamatteue* ‘Totherbood of 
Conwantlon headquarters 
ot*' ;<o«nvlU« 

loach, n^r da 



Nr. Jatea r . Hoff* 
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June 28, 196 


■•ountin.* to niirlr 95,0 0 to auparvlaora arid aaalatanta who worked in our / ' 

tralnl if cantera, co-pale ua to aak for additional funda. 

It say lotereat you to know that a groip of citiaana of Freepert, L.I., and 
▼ieinity have forwad an orgeniaatlon known aa tha Frlnea f warJ County School 
Cowaittaa to aaaiat in providing aoaa tyia of aducatlon for approx1metalr 
fro chi Id ran presently without public arhoola. ne>y of tha aaatxsra of thla roup 
ara Barbara of your union. It waa lar aly dua to thair afforta that wa wara 
aippllad booka, daaka, and eatariala uaad in tha training contaro. It waa at thair 
raqueet that r. John O’Fourka, Fraaidant of Joint Council 816, «ada available 
trucka to trana>ort tha auppllaa to frinca T daard County without any coat to tha 
laaal aitiaana. Ja aaa a debt of ratituda to you, ?r. O'Rourke and tha aaabara of 
tha Taanatora ’nion far auch unprecedented reneroalty. Flaaaa accapt our thaoka. 

ra. Sadia Irlagar, wifa cf r'r. >aaual briefer,* o ia a ’aanbar of your inior, < 
ia owe rat ary of tha Princa Fdward County Sc ool Cowaittaa. 1 m certain that t*>ey 
ara in fttaniaaca at tha convention tharr. T ar« fore, if you ora interested, three 
two poraona would bo able to aujpl” yon with detailed lnforwation. They have bee" 
▼ary helpful in collectin' aeteriai and soney in tha Long Inland area to aid our Jrr+ 
eaiae in Prlnoe Seward County. 

n 

In light of tha above facta, wa appeal to you and tha Teamatera Onion to help 
aa in tha followln wayai 

1. Prepare a petition or letter petitioning the hreaident, Tha -onorabla 
Je’’ P. Kennedy, to uaa tha povere of hia mat office in intvreat of tha 
reatoratlon of pcbllr aotoola in Prince r dward County. Sanu a aarke copy 
to tha attorney .>eoaral of tha United utatea and an : naarkod copy to our 
office.nera in Parnvllle. 

2 . Heeauao of tha preaaim? naod for funJa to *-aot our o* lig. tiona in the 

county, aa would appreciate the union or ita eaab> ra aakinr a cenero a fin¬ 
ancial contribution tov»r defrayin’ the coat of our progran. If union 
or Indlvlduala decide it poaalble to rake contrlbitlo a, rako th>- check* 
an /or ehecka payable to the Princa 'dwerd Ca nty . hriatlan Aaaoclatlon and 
'nail to South nain street, Fanarillo, lrglnla. 

If you ara ia ar»pat>y with our requ'** 1 * in thla latter but would need =uo-a 
iafor-etlon on our problea bar ora eaklne a derlaio', I would ha hepp» to appear 
before voar convwntl n if your b.ay achedula pro\idee tints for a>ch, to oraaant the 
hackrreuiv a mi roaplate picture af tha Prin a *dw»rd aliens... 

The Prince -daard County Christian Association prayerfully oolicita your aid 
in helolnr ->a ‘a find a Just eolation to our roblan. do ara daterrlne 1 to fight 
ntll w* receive thoee rights wrtlch ara a part of the >aerlcan heritage. Regardless 
af a ir determination, the objectives wa aoek cannot be accuapliahad without 




nr a Jaeee lefffe 


28, 19-*1 


faede. Tha taaMialliit, an behalf af th* aiilaena af ealar 
ladfaa with leap ead alaaar- aoaraeUtlen the ■•neroua aid pi ran aa 

ra af tha Taaaatara 1*1an. 

«a aallcftt year aarly reply? 

Mtk Itawri beat alahaa far a e'laraanful coavantion, a r raaain, 

ary truly you re, 


L a Praneia Qrlffl 
iraaldant 


r nalaaura 




ft!in PMITtQ CO-'tTT CWI3T1A tlinr’inQ^ MHOMULfl* 

lha Prlr«ea Ttaar J County 3tfiab!ian Aeeoelatien'a Luatedlete and erla.e 
akjaetlm a ay ka aueaeriian thualyi 

I* lb »ec% taaard tha reateratlon af public rehoale in Irinea Edaard County, 
la initiate aad oupcr iaa Uta placemant of tha Nagra Junior and aanlor 
RL.li SCwtel atudante in aacraditad Inatitutiona of loarnin*. 

. r a oat aa a ted 7 play rreapo far tha aaaalning children arfa< tad, lendin, 
a«ah groupa tha nacaa ary napenrlelan and uidanee. 

U« la ooodnat a eaatinwing aaucatioaal aad cultural prarran deal-nod ta olarata 
aad baaadan tha cultural aiad aduaatianal parapeetlra af tha citiaana of 
Tinea "daard 1 aunty and particularly tho citiaana of color. 
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Mr. James R. Hoffa 
General President 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington!, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hoffa 


On behalf of the members of the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association, I wish to thank 
you for your inspiring message during our 1961 
observance of Negro Newspaper Week. 


With our best wishes for your continued 


Respectfully yours 


lohh H. Sengstacke 
President , 
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Marsh 17, 1961 


Mr. John H. Sangatacka, Praal riant 
National Nawapapar Publlahara Aaaoolatlon 

Ha i-M 2?cs Pi III fi&itiix 
2400 South Michlg* 11 *ranua 
Chicago, llllnola 

Daar Mr. Sangatackat 

On tha oooaalon of National Nagro Nawaoaoar Vaak, 
Dlaaaa acoaot ay eongratulatIona for tha aalaetlon of "tha 
r-'la of tha Minority oraaa" aa your thaaa. 

Wa in tha Aaarloan labor aovaaant hara laarnad 
that graat aagaan’a of tha Aaarlcan oraaa ara given to ona- 
aldad praaantatlona whan thay com to tha Intaraata of aoo- 
acaio, rallgloua or racial alnorltiaa. A atrong and vital 
oraaa that fighta affectively for thaaa Juet intaraata la 
indlapanaabla to tha trua working of democracy. Tha Nagro 
oraaa in laerioe can ba Justly proud of ita rola in thia 
fight. 

Plaaaa aooapt ay alnoaraat baat wlahaa for con- 
lnulng atrangth and aucoaaa in our coeaon affort to build 
a battar way of Ufa for all our oaopla. 

Sincerely youra, 


JMoCarthy 

JWUfY 


Jaaaa R. H>ffa 
Ganaral Praaldant 


t 



Marah 16, 1961 


TOi Tioa Praaldant Harold J. Qlbbona 

lou aabad for a racooaandatlon on tha attachad. 

I would racoaaaaad that Proaidant Hoffa aand a aaaai 
of graating to tba Hagro oraaa, aa auggaatad In th 
lattar. Ua will draft auob a lattar for jour anon 


Jaka MoCarthy 




Sino* down through the year* labor ard tha praas ha/a worked hand in 
hand in tha oauaa of dan; cracy, we thought you would Ilka to know of 
thaae pending obaenanoea. It night be that, aa head of tha later- 
national Brotherhood of Teanatara, you night wlah to pay raoognitlon 
to tha Negro Praaa by addraaalng a sassage of falloltatlon to Hr. John 
H. dangataoca, Preaidant, National Nawapapar Publiahara Aaaoclatlon, 

2 *. r.hi ,!>jn Ljj|Ll y DaJ'soJjjr. 2400 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illlnola 
Attached for your lnfoneatlcn la a brief hlatorloal atateeent covering 
tha Negro Praaa—there are approxlaataly two hundred Negro nawapapera in 
tha United Statea. 


Should you direct a aaaaaga to tha Negro Praaa through Mr. Sengatacke 
would greatly appreciate receiving a copy of your atatanent. 


With cordial good wlahea 


cc: Hr. John H. Sengatacke, Preeldent 
National Newapaper Publiahara 
Aaaoclatlon 


The National Newapaper 
Pnallgpera Aaaoclatlon 


NNPA Public Affaire Committee 

RUSLIC THINKS-COUNTt 


RUILIC aiLATIONC COUNSELORS AND MARKET CONSULTANTS 


' • J «■ . . t b t i i n « VASNINoTON 1,0. C. • NORTH 7-5115 


March 14, 1961 


. Jiaaaa R. Hoff a, Pre aidant 
International Brotharbood of Teanatara 
Loulalana Avenue, 1. V. 

Washington, D. C. 


year Mr. Hof fat 


In behalf of the Public Affairs Co unittee of the National Newapaper 
Publiahara Aaaoclatlon, we wlah to bring to your attention the pending 
observance of tha 134th anniversary of the founding of the first Negro 
newapaper in the United State*, March lb, end the 23rd annual o*l*bre= 
lion of National Negro Newapaper Week, March 19-23. "The Role of the 
heerloan Mlaorlty Praaa ir a World of Uureat* hee been designated by 
NNPA aa thaae for lta 1961 Praaa Weak Observance. 



February 25, 1961 


VMM News Bureau 

The Maas H. Kendrix Organization 
1826 Eleventh Street, NU 
Washington 1, D. C. 

NOrth 7-6115 

NEGRO PRESS TO HOTE 134TH JWNIVERSARY, MARCH 16—NEGRO NEWSPAPER WEEK SET 
VCR MARCH 19-25—MAJOR NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND LEADING INSTITUTIONS TO 
JOIN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION IN WEEK'S FMPHASIS ON "ROI£ 

OF THE AJ*RICAN MINORITY FTESS IN A WORLD OF UNREST" 

Ffcr Immediate Ralaa sg 

Chicago—The National Newspaper Publishers Association has announced that 
the week of March 19-25 will be observed as National Negro Newspaper Week, 
while apacial observances will be promoted March 16 in tribute to the found¬ 
ing of the first Negro xewiipaper, Freedom^ Jou rnal . which appeared in New 
York City on March 16, 1827. 

John H. Sangatacka, NNPA president ard head of the Chicago (Ill.) Daily 
Dafan dap and The Dafandar Publications, Inc., this week called upon all 
organisations, institutions and individuals interested in the "furtherance 
of tha democratic ideal to join with the nation's Negro press in observ¬ 
ing its 134th anniversary." Freedom 1 s JcurjjaJ. was founded by John Russwurm 
and Rav. Samuel Cornish. MNPA has designated "The Role of the American 
Minority Preaa in a World of Unrest" as press week theme. 

Through the ages," notad Mr. Sengstacke, "Negro newspapers have stood 
willingly and actively ready to serve the needs of this great democratic 
nation. In both of the World Wars, the Negro element of the American Fourth 
Eatata gava every reassurance of its complete and unselfish devotion to the 
Aaarican way of life. Today this devotion to the national causa ia no laaa 
articulate, while the Negro press must likewise serve its traditional purpose 
and iamadiate needs of its environment." 

Tha annual praaa week event ia a project of NNPA's Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. Frank L. Stanley, editor-publisher, Ujg, Louisville (Ky.) Lefenuef. 
ia chairman of the body on which also serve Thomas W. Young, presidant, 
Norfolk (Va.) Journa, ujjd Guide . and Moss H. Kendrix, direotor. The 
Moaa H. Kendrix Organisation, Washington, D. C. Mr. Kendrix directed the 
week during tha years 1938-1943, while the approaching is the 23rd annual 
obaervanca of tha Negro Pmsa Week oelebration. Organizations and insti¬ 
tutions throughout the nation will observe the founder's day and week. 

The names of early Negro newspapers Indicated the purpose to which they 
were dedicated. In addition to Freedom 1 n Journal . there were such desig¬ 
nations aa Rigfcifl. All . Mirror at Liberty . Elevator . Clarion aflfl Geniu s 
2f Freedom . "It ia quite appropriate," notes Mr. Stanley, "that in turbulent 
timaa like these the NNPA would suggest to the Negro press that it re¬ 
examine the role of a minority press." 
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THE IEGRO mess 
Yesterday and Today 


One hundred and thirty-four years ago, the first Negro newspaper 
appeared in the United States. 

In the year 1827, a group of Negro leaders in New York City set to 
diacuss the problems of the race and resolved to publish a weekly journal 
to eapouae ths cause of freedom and the citizenship status of the free 

Negroes. 

Thua on March 16, 1827, John Raaswurm, a free Negro, published the 
first issue of "Freedom's Journal," in New York City, the first Negro 
American newspaper. Associated with Mr. Rusawurm was the Reverend Samuel 
Ccrniah, also of New Ycrk. 

These two pioneers of N-’gro journalism dedicated themselves to the 
cause of their oppressed toothers in the South and to the advancement of 
the Negroes who had escaped to the North. 

According to historians, Mr. Russwurm’s career in journalism was 
brief and he waa captured by the Colonization Society and sent to Africa. 

Kla newspaper waa suspended, but other Negro editors sprang up and began 
publishing newspapers to light the path of freedom. 

The namaa of early Negro newspapers indicate the purposes which 
they were dedicated. In addition to Freedom's Journal , there were such 
designations aa Rights o£ All . Mirror of Liberty . Elevator . Clarion . 
filQiUI S)L Freedom and North . tar . 

Today there are upward of two huncred Negro publications in the United 
States. These publications have a total per issue circulation of approxi¬ 
mately two million copies, which are read by an estimated nine million 
members of the race. 

* Every movement for the advancement of Negroes, 
including the abolition of slavery, haa been 
championed through Negro newspapers. 

* Negro newspapers employ thousands of trained 
workers in the United States. 

Thousands of jobs in fields considered closed 
to Negroea have been opened to the youth of 
the race, through the incessant fighting of 
the Negro Freaa. 

* The mechanical and editorial standards of 
leading Negro newspapers are ateadily im¬ 
proving. 

* The total value of printing equipment and 
buildlnga owned by Negro newspapers in the 
United States la conservatively estimated at 
not leaa than fifteen million dollars. 
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* Tha Negro newspaper remains a vehicle for 
the unbiased diaaemination of news for and 
about Negroes of the United States. 

Although various advertising media have sprung up over the nation in 
competition for newspaper advertising, the Negro newspaper still remains 
the moat popular and effective medium for reaching the Negro buying public. 

This is because the Negro people still look to their own newspapers to 
champion the interests of the race at all times, as they could not always 
expect such protection to be rendered by others. 

The Negro owns and operates his own newspapers and they appeal to him 
in a paculiar way that no other publication or advertising media can. 




Waticnal Wfgrt With 



NEGRO PRESS 


1827-1961 

A G'JlDIir LIGHT FOR 134 TEAK 

• by J. KdwwJ MsCell, 
lata ad ltor-publisher, Ipr 
Trlfauna, Detroit, Michigan) 


COM, lat us aing of the Negro Areas, 

Sing of its courage, its trials, 11s buccobb 
Sing of its fight for the right, waged so long 
!■ defense of our people vno suffer much 
wrong. 

Hjere's power in the printed page, power in 
the pen, 

Mower in the Hegro Preaa and its news men, 

Who, for the past hundred and thirty-four years, 
Have guided and guarded us and assungrd our 
feara. 

ftueswure and Cornish, may their souls rest in 
heaven, 

launched the first N“gro weekly in 1827, 

And fro* that tine down to the pris*nt hour, 

Hegro newspapers have grown in influence and 
pov< r. 

- can't build and run thriving journals with 
foaa, 

torje good Negro paper? should be in each 
hoaa. 

Then let's make each week "Nagro Nrwapaper 
Weak," 

By supporting ths Press through which we 
speak. 


i 
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Mm. Eb«UiI 3/21/11 

M. J. Oil* MM 

Ail will arittaiiai tha imuei of a ckock te Ik imoM 
of $100.00 lor a fail paga ad far tha Ird Aaamai IxpoittUa of tha 
Hagra ia Baahaii and Conor a, lac. Saovaair Program look. 

Joha MaOirttv haa been aahad «a prapara tha aaaaaaarf copy 
far thfta ad. 


K. J. Qibbeaa 
Saacattva Aaaiataat to tha 
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June 13. i960 


Mr. Iraait Calloway 
Central Conference of Toametore 
1641 8. Kings hi ghwey 
St. Louie 10, Missouri 

Dear Cab: 


Attached ie a c snununication which we 
received in this office, and I am wondering if you hare 
any suggestions as to what we should do shout this 
metier 


Fraternally youre, 


H. J. Gibbons 
Executive Assistant to the 
General President 


HJG/yh 

Enc. 



Hr. Arthur Criegler 

Viio *. Ad let : 

iiltisor. \6, Haryi«» 


May 1, 196C 


President James R. Huffa 
Teamsters Joint Council 
401 3rd Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Huffa* 

He of DPP #111 AFL-CIO are in desperate need of your 
support. At present, we are engaged in a momentous struggle 
to crush and annihilate the archaic and outmoded working 
conditions* pension plan ($30 per month after reaching age 
65)» sick and accident; plan (half of $78 weekly salary after 
two weeks' illness and a quarter of a week's pay at end of 
4th consecutive week of illness and no accident Insurance 
whatsoever, the workers paying their own Blue Cross pre¬ 
miums), wage rates ($2.10 per hr., with an offer last week 
from the company of a 3 * year contract containing a raise 
of 5*3*2 cents for first second and third vear respec¬ 
tively—these rates incomparison with $121 weekly paid 
by I.T.D. and $3 per hour paid ty Afro's r irst three com¬ 
petitor®) and work schedules* scheduled to work all h^urs 
of the day. including nil Saturdays and Sundays, with only 
6 paid holidays yearly), of the AFRO-Arerican Newspaper Chain. 

It might come as a surprise, but Mr. Carl Murphy, the 
alleged champion of civil rights, a'-.d a distinguished Negro 
leader,fces consistently through the years flagrantly 
exploited his own colortd workers. Many of you perhaps have 
felt ti e caustic lash o:f his editorials, calling for the 
immediate integration o.f all craft unions and the abolition 
of second clas* citizenship. The chasm between his editorial 
preachments and police* is vide long and deep. The man 
apparently masquerades as a liberal, but beneath this veneer 
apparently teats t e heart of a 1 lack supremecl t l.e., a 
man who vants to exploit his own race with no competition from 
ils white competitors. Mr. Murphy, we believe, has certain 
anti-labor leanings. At present he is employing one of the most 
viciously anti-labor lawyer firms in the Baltimore area. 

Realizing the power of the strike as a weapon in the 
arse al of labor, you prt»bable worder why we have not “struck" 
the plant. The ract is, and unfortunate for us, tliat the 
plant is so organized — 11 non-ur.ion teletype operators 
plus a disproportionate number of 13 company foremen — 
that we forty-reven union members (linotype operators, ad 



compositors, engravers, proc r i eaders, pressmen, stereotvpers) 
cannot shut down the plant, there dj precluding the effective¬ 
ness of e strike. We have tried for all we*re worth to get 
the teletype workers and foremen, too, to join the union. 

Mo success. The teletype workers were recently given a raise 
by the conparv. Mow they are earring more weekly than the 
printers, an unhaard of situation in the trade. 

We of UPP #111 do not telieve in white or black supre- 
acy. We elleve in steady, unflinching, constructive progress 
in all areas of American life. We categorically refuse to 
continue shielding those avaricious opportunists in our race 
who are having a field day upbraiding white management and 
integrated laor for slow progress in the area of human 
rights. 

Whatever vou can do to aid us in our fight against this 
unfair situation at tha AFRC will be deeply appreciated. Any 
particulars to witj wage scale comparisons, and copies of 
the AFRO 1 s fringe benefits will gladly be sent under separate 
cover. 

Help us to expose this enemy o'* labor. An active cam¬ 
paign is lelng launched to convince the A. ro-Anerican of the 
Inherent evil toward tha union. We will not stop until 
victory is ours, and a ne- day har dawned for UPP #111 workers 
and their families. 

We have tried through the years to become members of the 
ITU Printing Craft, but die to the segregation that did exist 
In Local #12 ITU or Baltimore, Maryland we have been unable 
to get the ITU at the Afro. There! ore, we are trying to get 
the ITU standard in our Local #111 although Mr. Carl Murphy 
Is bittarly against bringing his own colored workers up to 
date with tha Printing Craft. 

With all Kegro papers in America, the Afro is classified 
by their own acknowledgement, as the tou Megro weekly in 
Amarlca. We have no wey of firding out the Afro's financial 
status, so we are in urgent need of our bigger union brothers 
to call Mr. Carl Mumhy on the carpet as he has called you 
on the carpet in his editorials for where you stand pertain¬ 
ing to the Negroes' right of joining interracial unions. 

Yours truly, 


Arthur Cri< 

r> UPP #111 . 

,\ 
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Million $ Morgan fine arts 
building dedication May 4 


M Stale t»«ege alii 

•i.Maa Ua Miutew waui lari 
Mark'll AaaaienaiB- r iaa Aria 
■ • mtmm ul eeaala 
aalailiai treat May 4 la May 
U, l*n tipml JdafUB D 

Or. Carl Wrrm i. abeiraaan tt 
•ka ■•*>! af frriMta, wiM ka 
tevm.ll. Mhtlil Milaaalai, 
May 4. M a.w. 

Harjlaad Garanat J Mil 
Lard lawaa will lakrar Ufa al- 
•fH 

TDa ialitaliaa • Kaa baa 
la U avnaaaa IM an 
a tta bam am 
ft al lackaaiai) aad 
praiuuoeora al laa 
ana. tboenaia. entica 
KlMlifi «t tMMUC# III 

tori area, lympoaia. rrritau aaa 

•a aiMMUaa. 

MOW A kO MUMIOID 

JONBS. Harvard tMraflill 

_: liahik rd a« 

k-cMaf arf the Job* Har 
aard l.bran. Artlai Jeacf Al 
Yalr Ubiearaily. and Or 
Mac dec a I W Jdaiaa, preal 
M al Haaaard tfarvaralty. ara 
«M lha laafreaaira Hal af dedb 
caiaaa parliriMa 1 
|ai| atad bMa iba a»^ aal •« 
aarwa al iraah al winch ara 
i pia la ba ar klla , all ba la 
Third nnawal laa«H|-IMaal 
Ca u da ra m a ..-*>■ • •• ad (•» Aa 
Qieialaw al lha M m naw it»aa and 

Tba roo.'an-ace acSaiiiUd far 
May 4-1 • 8 eoaaidrr I b a 

»Vta« Tedwml ■.« a*d tba 
Art* 

Mwydiy B or Mina p c a cidat lha 
attb II* rtral adequate 
aadUarluet n-a arta cairn 
to twenty >ewr» Deaigaed by 
Arrbikacl Paal I. Gaadreen tic 
WBai a| Man tba pra 
ftaan ib ad aiaaic aad dra 


iru, , rtctb Noland. Joae Or divert, 

• • * UkU i| Sandert and Sewell Sill 

UNIOOI PBATURII ara man 

worbhnp. fur art. individual DR JOHNSON. Howard Utti- 

STXJ51 S*™,™ «~r V-., m* r 

the dramatic! laboratory. The Sunday, May *. I: JO p.m. Ilta 
baildliig h*. a I 100 Mat audi i« "The Place of Religion 

aa I a gallery far nbl in the Modem World." 
bitk>v>- On Monday. May S. 8: JO pm. 

Tba building cocara 47,000 ba Gamelaa Singers and Dan 
aiaarr faat and i» nn<- *tury. car* nf the Embatay nf In done 
0>. Murphy, wham tba b> lid tta wll) be prt-acoted 
in* baaiara, bai baw a iruatae faatutej un Ttciday, May 
al tba aallaa* alnca itjt. ind j*. 2 p.m . wiU be a lymponlum 
«S» .m tn ot tba baard tinea M “Ah and Reaponubuuy.” 
mi H.. iaadarabtp baa playad participating w ||| Ba: Mira, 
a daawiaa part ta tba deceits- A^alyn Braaabln, dlraclar. Bal 
•aawi al tba Impratalca Maaan u in#r# Muaaunt al Arij Ban- 
cy»mtt #• lada/. I—f- p #r iman, Baltlmara Jun 

Dr Murpb'r u pi«. lent al iar Calleeei David W. Bar tan 
Jie APItO AMERICAN Nt».i j, araaidant, Tba Bertan Oil- 
Papar uampaay anti baa bad a a t Cam pair/; and Mitt Ilea, 
lut.aaouii.-d career of puld« nar P. Spencer al Oawchar Cal 
ib b tite rccipleot of laaa. Jamet I. t.awta, haad al 
Nkr (urinlb Sp.ii/arn Medal.^ rbe Maryan Department al Art, 

• • * will mederata, 

**®****®* George Walker, who baa been 

playwright, critic aad author af acclaimed here and abroad aa 
maay lallamtial buukt na eul , ^ #ni „ , nd r , mlHUtr „f d i» 
hnw will iiea a pubiie albire*a , i|lcU0B wtu app ,. r racital 
aa Wedae-day. May hiJO pm We Inaaday. May H, IB am * 
Hr will tRscuia, -The Image 

of the Scliular " ALSO qn Wrdaawlay. May U 

Albara, nna af I be gLfata af it I JO pm., the Morgan Mad 
conteeipariiry art. a til apeak an era Dance Group will prevent 
Pacta rcr.ea facta” al an in a program of dance developing 
vitaliunal I mcleea on THara ba Iberna "Ufa’a Seaton* ” 
day. M.'i S. 1-'-13 pm., Stu C including program will ba a 
• ' >u ' “ n racrtal by tba Department al 

Mg f wW alaa marb tba Muaic I due attan an Stmday. 
e-w.ni al an aabMitian am May 1$, S:SO p.m 
I tied ”Tba Caleu'eied tmea»." featured will be. The Col 
Tba apanma anil ba bald at 1 Jg |eg , chou . wllh S , M | E LllM!n 
r m . Iba wnaitua will run tUlB dlreclmg: The Concert 
tbraugb Mar »S. g i[kli wll }, r Hayea Sirider 

la adduiaii la Alberi, other condor ling. The Morgan Sin 
irl.ali waaaa warn will be ex- gera. Carol Blanton Digga, pia 
b)bated are fly a Bolotuwiky, alat: Praacci Berry Hill, or 
tiiargto Carailun, Bex Cunamg laaiB. WEUiaei Hattheock, trip 
ham, ClKwoitb Kelly, fbram Baial; aad The Strieg Enaem 
laaaw. Mtehaal IvOew. Kea 
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Mr. f. L. Grant, Inlor Eiehop 
African Malhadiak Epiacopai Church 
1109 Fountain Or Ira. S. W. 

Atlanta M, Georgia 

Door Biehop Graana: 

Thank yoo for your kiod latter of Marah 2nd. and whila 
at tha tinao 1 waa diaturhad eeer tha whole incidaot. 1 
now racogniaa it aa Juat a minor unplaaaantnaaa. It ia 
unfortunate that eometimee thoaa who are auppoaad to 
lira chriatianlty era ao lacking in aoma of ita main 
attrlbntee aa to conducting thomaalroa in thia foahion. 

Howarar, pleaea know that I underatand your poaition in 
tha whole matter. 


Vary truly youre. 


Jamaa k. Hoffa 
General Praaidant 


JEH/yk 


I 
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Offic* Talophonr lAckson 4-8516 


THE GENERAL BOARD 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Bishop 8. L Green*. Chairman 
1105 Fountain Drive, S. W 
Atlanta 14. Georgia 

March 2, i9<*> 


Hr. Janes 4. H.-f fa, tres. 
International Tee^Ttera 
25 fruislana Ave. N. '*/. 
4aahinrtcn, L. C. 


Dear M-. Hoff a: 

I waa so “BDarraased -'ver the unfortunate incident., of which 
vau ar*' aware, unt'i I fad to take a littxe whixe to recover 'rom it. 

Tr.r few persona who touched off t*at sad incident I realty oe- 
iiave were 1 il-edviaed to the ertont that I do not now hold anything 
against them, out I Just couic not risk the unpleasantne:?? t"at would 
have arisen at the climax of tre greatest, ceieoratItn, ever attempted 
Or our church. 

I 00 hope that line mvsel'’ /nu arc wiilin" to fo- i/t and for¬ 
mat it all. 



LLCrbvc 
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■oUa for Pveeldent Ioffe Spaa ah la Philadelphia Fab. 16 before Rleherd 

Allan Bt-Centennial Obeorvanao. 

(Rleherd Allan tne founder of Afrloan Methodlet Epleoopal Churoh) 


(Aooordlnf to invitation, Praeldont Ioffe la to "brl^ eolloitatlon" 
ao apaaoh ahould probably ba brief.) 


1. Bring greatInga fron International Brotherhood of Teaeatera, lar¬ 
ge at labor union in the world, anbraolng ovary raoa, every na¬ 
tionality, ovary religion. 

2. lonorad to ba invited to pay faoaago to tha nonory of Riehard Allan. 

9. Blahop Allan, born a alava, later baoana a free nan, la a ayabol 
af tha etory of teerlaa—the atory of the aaaroh for froadoe and 
dignity. 

Blahop Allan la a ayabol of brotherhood. So la tha American 
trade union novaeent. 

6. Bo hunan lnotltutlon la parfaot. Aaarloan donoorooy la not por- 
faat. Tha Anarloaa ayetan of ooononio Juatlaa la not parfaot. 

Tha fight for raalal equality and tha fight for aaononle equality 
are part of tha aane fight. 

It la intorootlag to note that often the eeae nan who are 
antl-elvll rlghta are alao anti-labor, antl-Cathollo, anti- 
Jew, aati-hattar aehoola, entl-foreign aid, antl-alnoat 
avarything. 

9. We who are for a batter vny of life for Aaarloe have a cannon bond. 
Mb «re proud to aay that la the largaat trade union in tha world— 
the Toonatara Qhion—there la ao diaorlnlnatlon baoauaa of raoa, 
eolor or araed. 

Ha «ra proud to aay that in tha Southern Staten of tha 
United Staten, our Taaaatar looal unione are integrated ualone. 

We ere proud to aay that two weaka ago in tha olty of law 
Fork, a Bagro trade Jiioniat, tha eon of a alava, waa eleeted 
praaidant of oaa of tha largaat loeal unloea in tha entire 

Teneatare Union. 

We are peoud to any that a nanbar of the Negro raoa waa 
nanad raoantly to head up our entire politioel notion pro- 
gran ia the eeuthein half of tha State of Illlnola. 
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Ma ara proud to aay that la Baton ftouga, La., la tha 
haart of tha Southland, tfcara a cam of tha oitlaoaa 
aaulda't daalda ubathar thay hatad tha Magro raoa or tha 
Taanatara Uhlan uoraa, an nat with hundrada of uhlta and 
oolorad worhara in tha ama union hall a ad told than faoa 
ta faaa that "I hallara all nan ara bora aqual with rlghta, 

■ad uhathar X gat a rota hnra tonight or not, I will not 
atnnd hara and tall yau that aa Individual doaa aot hava 
tha aaiaa rlghta hoaauaa of aolor." And uhlta and oolorad 
togathar In tha atatn af Loulalaaa applaudad that atata- 

■Bit • 

6. Rananhar that 46 yaara aftar tha birth of Blahop Allan, la 1806 
hara In thia vary alty of Philadalphla, Blahop Allaa'a hona olty, 
laadara of tha Boat and Shoaaakara Union uara brought to trial on 
•aa lndlatnaat for a oonhlnatlon aad ocnaplraey to ralaa thalr uagaa.” 

Tha fight of tha Sagro paopla for dlgalty aad fraadoa haa 
baaa long aad hard. So haa tha fight of tha Anarloan vorkar, 
uhatarar hla raoa ar ailor. 

All of ua atlll hara our anaalaa. Thoaa uho "hara," in 
thalr aalflahaaaa and grand, atlll aaka uar upon thoaa 
uho "hara not." 

Xt la a toaman fight ua ara In. Tha lnaplration of nan Ilka 
Blahap Allan halpa ua tonight to radadloata ouraalraa to 
that fight. Thanh you. 




1 V 


AW. N<J 

SI >\>. oy»A ***-*% 

Uitetvt., « ’ *« 

>^» .» I > vViX^O'A 


January 22, 1960 


Mr. 8. L. Oraana 
Oaaaral Chairaan 
Bl-Caatanaial Coaai&aaion 

Daar Mr. Oraaa: 

Thanh you for your kind invitation to attand 
tha Bi-Caatannlal Colabration Birthday for 
Richard Allan. 

1 ahall do ay utaoat to ha praaant aa wall aa 
ay Kxacutlva Vlca Praaldant, Mr. Barold J. Olbbona. 

Slncaraly youra, 


Jaaaa R. Hoffa 

Oanaral Praaldant 



JRH/Jb/jk 
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• Tatepfcona PLaaa 9-2213 Oflic* Telephone lAckson 4 8516 

THE GENERAL BOARD 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

liahip S. L Grans. Chairman 

DOS Fountain Drive. S. W 
Atlanta 14. Georgia 

January 20, i960 


Hanarable James R. Haffa 
General President Teamsters Unian 
25 Lauisiana Avenue, N. W. 

Washingtan, D. C. 

Esteemed Sir: 

Yau are hereby cardially invited ta attend the ilammath 
Banquet and ta bring salicitatian ta the Bi-Centennial Cele- 
bratian Birthday Richard Allen, Faunder African ldethadist 
Episcapal Church. 

Theae exercises and festivities will be held in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hatei, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, £:00 
P. hi. , Tuesday, February 16, 1960. 

Haping that yau will find it canveniently ta be present, 

I am 

Very sine 

/ /• 

S. L. Gr* 

General Chairrtfan 

Bi-Centennial Cammissian 

SLG: rkj 
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Wk«r« ld«c 
OllfllMtA 
ond 

Pyramid 


Public Relations C onsultants 


Luther R. White 


Hinston H. White 


DMlN»STRATfVE_pi_E_ 

JU 

W t; 


Nnwemher IS, 


Here ia a oonv of ay latte- to Rlshoo ''ireene In which I tall him It 
■■tvi v„ *mr>o-alhl» for 'roo to wislt him dnrin" his eonfaranea In 
A« T h-wa told you aeweral tlmaa befo-e, Bishon Oraene la 
tha Rel-nlnr Haad of thi» A. M, E, Church of tha world. Mora than 
i neon 1 a will accent hla designation of thoaa who enn ba 

classified as our frlanda, T am maklnr sure th"t ha will thus classify 
tha Canoral Eraaidant and tha Taamatars. 

•r—st. Calloway, from !Jt. Louis, Emaat Wright, from Naw Orlanna, 

5*n~, "■m-hell, and Shaw, from OetroH, ara cominc on hara Sunday 
- moss moatin' which Raw. Hoowar has eallad for tha 
of lmnlamantln" tha monimant which Phil Randolnh has Initiated, to 
•l*<—lmlivitlon In tho AFI-CTO. Our Teamster represented was 
•'ll! -at *e-*urln- on this occasion. u e a-e taV^no- adwanta^a of 
ewery o^ort mltw to mate frlands aoeelflcally fo- 
I will saa rp" ^nasdar. 


''Mte *; Jhlte 

PuMlc ^elatlona Consultants 

1 Enc. 


Mr. Jamas R. Hoffa, Preslient 
Tha International Brotherhood of T*e>mators 
Louisiana Awe, S. 

'fashin-ton 1, D. C. 


>tp#C9 Avfnvi 


Cl*«*land IS, Ohi* 


1-7317 
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November 13, 1999 


leer llahap IrMHi 

l a Btf 'i General Praalioit, The Interna tl or el Brot wrhood of 
hnv eeked -*» te axpreva to you hla alnoeraat thonVe for 
lav it inf hla to bo ywr pmt during jrour Toi^a Confarenas. Ho ^okad 
aa to toll you further that ho io oil tho aero appreciative booouoo 
of the rarity of youo> pw'ouo invitation* 

Mr, Hef *n vontareo tha opinion that you, of oil tucple, will -Jniaratond 
Hr .oolt it lo for the hood of o convention to net aa#ay froo hie 
ova aaatin- far o day 1 a rlolt, roiprdltoo of htv eurh he ainit deeire 
ae to *o. Ho lo hopeful, tilarefore, f..t ho ay have the opportunity 
of ate ting yoe whoe you both aay bo acre relaxed end .'hen the pro aura 
year tiaa aay not bo ao eomolllng* 

Hr* Hof "o would like to aaot you In your office or in your hoae In 
«tT to* To this end, he hea ine trusted aa to werV out with you an 
^ppcdat’ant la tha ftztura whan thia wleh aay be fulfilled* 

lo. If yoo will bo oo kind oo to giro ao ot leeet three detoe after your 
eeojeeeaoe, when it '■dll be convenient for you to eae hla In Atlanta, 

2 will eae to It that we reeah an agreenant on o definite ley end tlaa 
when X any Introduce you two* 

Curdle ly yoare. 


3t. Peela k. 4. S. Churoh 
o/o Rev. S* M* Peck 
906 llerrlaon street 
Taapn, Florida 


bather X. White 
White * White 

Pa!' 1 la leletlcna Coaaultnnte 
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Ernest N. Morial 

ATTOUHfV AT LAW - NOTAWV WUMJC 


ONLCAN0 AV|NU( 

NAW ONIAAMA I ■. LOl'tllAMA 


3 October 1960 


Mr. Jaaea R. Hoffa, Preeident 
International Brotherhood of Teamatera 
25 Looiaiana Arena* 

Washington, D. C. 

Oaar Mr. Hoffa: 

I noticed with deep intereat the advertiaement of the 
International Brotherhood of Teaaatera which appeared 
in the reoent Anniversary Edition of tha Pittsburgh 
Courier. You and your great Onion are to b* commended 
for having paid tribute to the Courier on ita 50th 
Anniveraary. 

Aa you no doubt know. The Pittaburgh Courier throughout 
ita 50 yeara haa been the voioe of the Negro American 
orying out for juatioe, equality and fair play toward 
the Negro. Your tribute to the Courier waa a tribute to 
Negro Americana. 


Veriest rulv vouri. 



ENM/mjm 
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